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TO 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 

THE  PRINCE  REGENT 

\  ■       OE  THE 

BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

May  it  pleasb  your  Royal  Highness!' 

As  the  general  welfare  and  happiness 
of  mankind  must  he  the  desire  of  every  good 
man^  an  attempt  to  portray  the  means  by 
which  their  attainment  may  be  promoted^  can- 
not more  properly,  or  more  deservedly,  be  de- 
dicated than  to  your  Royal  Highness,  as  the 
head  and  chief  Ruler  of  the  Nation. 

The  object  of  the  present  Work,  however 
defective  it  may  be  in  the  execution,  is  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  mankind  in  every  class 
and  rank  of  society;  and  if  all  men,  who  have 
the  power  and  means,  would  contribute  their 
aid  to  perfect  this  attempt,  their  laudable  efforts 
would  certainly  be  crowned  with  success,  and 
the  point  of  pursuit  would,  in  time,  be  ac- 
complished ;  but  this  humble  endeavour  alone 
can  only  expect  to  meet  the  fate  of  most  others 
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of  the  same  kind ;  it  may  probably  have  the 
approbation  of  some  people,  but  by  others  it 
may  be  criticised    aiKl  condemned;    for  all 
men  will  not  tlunk  alike  upon  the  same  subject. 
There  are  also  those  who  never  use  reflection, 
or  reason^  in  any  thing,  and  who  are  always 
led  away  by  prejudice  in  every  thing.     With 
suoh  people  the  force  of  argument  and  truth 
must  entirely  depend  upon  first  impressions, 
and  the  coincidence  they  may  have  with  their 
vanity  and  self-conceit.     With  them,  to  flatter 
their  self-opinions  is  the  only  sure  way  of  ob- 
taining their  applause.    To  think  as  they  do,  is 
the  only  proof  of  talent  worthy  of  their  consi- 
deration ;  but  for  such  people  it  is  too  hazard- 
ous to  write,  if  one  would  utter  the  truth,  and 
expect  impartial  commendation. 

Tliat  your  Royal  Highness  has  manifested  a 
desire  to  improve  the  morals  and  condition  of 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  is  a  circumstance 
well  known,  and  justly  appreciated  by  the  na- 
tion ;  and  that  your  Royal  Highness  will  now 
relax  in  those  endeavours  is  not  to  be  supposed 
or  apprehended.  It  is  a  pursuit  most  worthy  the 
dignity  of  a  noble  mind,  and  cannot  be  too  much 
praised ;  but  panegyric  has  not  the  powers  to 
repay  the  full  meed  of  good  actions,  nor  do 
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they  require  it;  they  have  their  own  reward, 
and  are  best  requited  in  th6  consciousness  of 
their  own  worth.  ITieir  good  effects,  how- 
ever, cannot  fail  to  awaken  the  sensibility  of 
grateful  truth,  which,  to  recording  and  endless 
time,  will  yield  a  boon  that  praise  cannot 
bestow. 

Flattery  is  a  thing  repugnant  to  great  minds, 
and  those  who  have  the  talent  to  bestow  it, 
have  generally  the  disposition  to  deceive.  Those 
also  who  covet  applause  have  seldom  the  merit 
to  deserve  it,  and  none  but  the  truly  great  will 
endure  the  sincerity  of  unwelcome  truth.  But 
nothing  of  an  unpleasant  kind  is  to  be  appre- 
hended in  the  present  instance.  Your  Royal 
Highness  will,  undoubtedly,  continue  the  great 
work  of  the  amelioration  of  mankind,  which 
lias  already  evinced  a  considerable  degree  of 
progress ;  and  that  it  may  attain  a  farther,  if 
not  the  fullest,  degree  of  accomplishment,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Your  Royal  Highness,  aided 
by  all  Sovereigns,  and  all  people  who  have  the 
power  and  means,  is  the  sincere  wish  of, 

YouK  Royal  Hiohness's  most  paithful 

AMD  MOST  HUHBLB  SERVANT, 

THE  AUTHOR. 


PREFACE. 


Thbrb  It  a  claif  of  persons  whom  one  of  our  elegant 
writers,  loog  ago,  describedi  '^  that  never  like  to  read  a  bpok 
without  first  knowing  something  of  the  Author.*'  The  cause 
of  this  is  plain.  If  we  know  the  character  of  a  maUi  we  can 
form  a  pretty  correct  judgment  of  the  tendency  of  his  works ; 
for,  however  much  he  may  be  a  party  hirelingi  or  wish  to  dis- 
guise his  real  sentiments  and  principles,  they  will  always 
appear  in  some  shape  or  other. 

Books  have  certainly  a  powerful  tendency  to  do  either  good 
or  evily  and  it  must  be  a  stupid  book  that  will  neither  produce 
the  one  effect  nor  the  other.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  be 
careful  as  to  what  books  we  read,  and  what  books  we  said 
into  the  Mrorld  to  be  read ;  but  it  is  also  rather  unfair  to  judge 
of  a  work  entirely  by  the  reputation  and  dignity  of  its  author; 
for  every  one  must  have  a  commencement  in  fame,  or  he 
could  not  acquire  reputation.  It  cannot  always  drop  down  to 
us  from  the  clouds,  or  be  a  fortuitous  or  spontaneous  acquire- 
ment ;  nor  does  it  always  descend  by  the  right  of  inheritance; 
then,  if  righdy  judged,  it  should  be  the  reward  of  individual 
merit,  independent  of  prejudice  or  partial  favour;  but,  unhap- 
pily, this  principle  is  not  always  adhered  to. 

As  die  Author  of  the  present  work  is  not  much  known  in 
the  literary  world,  or  Cuned  for  other  pursuits  that  have  given 
him  a  title  t>f  high-aounding  popularity,  it  is  greatly  to  be 
feared,  if  we  art  to  jud^  frmn  the  general  rule,  thai  ihiSyVna 
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efforti  although  in  a  good  causey  may  fail  in  its  effect,  bj  not 
having  emanated  from  a  source  that  can  give  it  stability  in  the 
estimation  of  mankind. 

The  writer,  however,  has  had  much  practical  experience  in 
the  aflairs  of  men;  has  had  opportunities  of  viewing  and 
studying  mankind  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  every 
class  and  rank  of  society ;  and  if  the  conclusions  which  he 
has  drawn  from  his  observations  may  not  meet  with  the  fullest 
approval,  still  he  has  the  confidence  to  believe,  that  they  will 
oevertheleis  be  found  in  a  great  degree  useful.  But  Plato 
says,  *'  whoever  writes  ought  to  conceal  himself,  disappear, 
and  be  forgotten,  and  only  display  the  truths  he  designs  to  in- 
culcate, and  the  passions  he  intends  to  purify  and  refine."  He 
should  make  no  parade  of  himself  or  bis  name ;  his  works 
should  speak  for  themselves ;  and  such  are  the  sentiments  of 
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Thb  fiaest  feelings  of  our  nature  can  be  of  little  benefit  to 
mankind,  unless  they  are  productive  of  corresponding  actions. 

One  act  of  benevolence  is  more  to  be  esteemed  than  a  thousand 
expressions  of  the  most  refined  compassion. 

It  is  useless  to  jnty  the  unfortunate,  unless  we  endeavour  to 
help  them. 

True  polttieal  economy,  as  well  as  true  philanthropy,  consisU 
in  promoting  industry,  morality,  religion,  virtue,  and  justice, 
and  in  rendering  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  industrious  classes 
comfortable  and  happy. 

As  we  have  abolished  slavery,  we  should  next  endeavour  to 
eradicate  poverty  and  misery,  or  we  have  oiriy  the  name  of  liberty, 
without  its  benefits,  and  the  shadow  of  a  thing  widiont  its  8ub« 
stance. 

As  we  have  done  with  war,  we  should  encourage  the  arts 
and  institutions  of  universal  peace  and  happiness. 

As  the  world  is  still  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  wretchedness, 
men  cannot  better  serve  their  Creator,  or  produce  more  benefit  to 
their  fellow-creatnres,  than  by  endeavouring  to  remove  those  evib 
to  which  they  are  exposed. 

And  as  no  period  in  history  ever  appeared  more  fiivonrable  thmi 
the  present,  to  improve  and  elevate  the  human  character,  it 
AoM  be  the  first  study  of  mankind  to  promote  the  means  by 
which  those  objects  may  be  accomplished. 
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CHAP  L 

X 

State  of  the  Poor  and  Industrious  Classes;  with  aprelimi^ 

nary  View  of  Society  in  general. 

The  distressed  state  of  the  poor  and  industriouB 
classes  is  a  subject  whicb,  at  present,  occupies 
universal  attention ;  and  it  is  therefore  confidently 
to  be  hoped,  that  the  combined  efforts  of  humanity 
and  wisdom  will  soon  establish  such  practical  sys* 
tems  of  relief  as,  in  their  operation,  may  He  found 
permanently  effectual. 

In  pursuing  a  subject  of  such  infinite  importance^ 
there  must  naturally  be  found  a  variety  of  opinions, 
and  from  a  multitude  of  opinions  we  may  derive 
wisdom ;  but  new  doctrines  should  be  promulgated 
with  caution,  for,  when  a  radical  idea  is  bad,  it  is 
not  the  power  of  language,  or  force  of  reasoning, 
that  can  make  it  good;  and  although  erroneous 
propositions  may  sometimes  lead  to  beueCic\^\  t«« 
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suits,  by  being  properly  combated  and  contested^ 
yet  dangerous  doctrines  may  also  procure  dangerous 
adherents,  and  end  in  fatal  consequences. 

Since  much  labour  has  already  been  bestowed, 
and  much  has  been  said  upon  the  different 
modes  of  relieving  the  distresses  of  the  country,  and 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor,  it  may  per- 
haps appear  presumptuous  to  give  any  further 
opinion  upon  the  subject ;  but  it  is  evident  that  no 
one  has,  as  yet,  assigned  the  whole  and  true  causes 
of  our  present  distresses,  or  pointed  out  such  reme- 
dies as  would  be  effectual  in  removing  them ;  at 
least,  they  have  not  been  made  public^  and 
although  government,  as  well  as  individuals,  are  no 
doubt  labouring  to  that  effect,  yet  it  can  neither 
retard  nor  appal  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity, 
placed  in  better  hands,  by  offering-such  further  opi- 
nions upon  the  subject  as  may  appear  to  be  useful* 

The  necessity  of  some  immediate,  and  also  per- 
manent relief,  for  the  poor  and  industrious  classes 
of  the  community,  is  too  apparent  to  need  any  ex* 
emplification.  The  overwhelming  burden  of  the 
poor  rates  of  this  country  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
call  aloiid  for  relief;  but  this  only  depicts  a  part 
of  the  miseries  of  mankind^. 

There  are  those  whose  natures  recoil  at  the  de- 
gradation of  parochial  relief  and  pauperism ;  who 
suffer  in  conceahnent,  and  linger  out  a  miserable 

*  If  the  poor  rates  ean  only  furnish  a  part  of  the  evidence  to 
proTC  the  distresses  of  the  coontrj,  what  must  be  the  amount  of 
their  pressure,  if  the  whole  could  be  deseribedP 
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existence^  of  prolonged  life  and  procrastinated 
hope,  rather  than  apply  for  such  precarious  sup- 
port,  which  perhaps  would  be  refused  them.  But 
such  description  of  persons  should  not  be  neglected. 
For  them  humanity  calls  for  every  supporting  aid. 

The  idle  and  depraved  part  of  the  community 
will  submit  to  almost  any  degradation,  rather  than 
work;  but  the  industrious  classes,  who  certainly 
form  the  greatest  portion  of  the  population  of  this 
country,  are  most  happy  when  the  produce  of  their 
labour  will  enable  them  to  support  themselves  and 
their  families.  For  them,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
provide  the  means  of  useful  employment,  and  to 
take  care  that  labour  is  justly  paid  for  its  hire;  the 
want  and  neglect  of  which  are  the  true  causes  of  dis- 
tress in  every  country,  and  the  ultimate  bane  to  the 
happiness  of  all  classes  of  society.  But  how  is  use- 
ful employment  to  be  found  for  all  classes  of  people 
who  require  it?  This  is  the  grand  question  to  be 
considered,  and  which  will  be  an  object  of  research 
through  the  course  of  the  present  work. 

There  are  different  descriptions  of  persons  who 
require  support  and  relief,  and  as  the  whole  of  the 
community  is  involved  in  either  the  cause  or  effect 
of  the  general  calamity,  it  is  first  necessary  to  find 
out  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  trace  its  progress 
through  the  different  stages  of  its  growth,  before 
we  attempt  to  eradicate  it,  or  find  a  cure. 

The  classification  of  society,  according  to  the  ob- 
ject now  in  view,  may  be  arranged  as  follows : 

tst.  The  idle  and  depraved  part  of  l\\e  commvi- 
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nity^  who  are  capable  of  labour,  and  y^t  subsist  by 
other  means.  These  may  be  called  the  drones  and 
dregs  of  society,  and  must  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ingly. 

3d*  The  industrious  poor  and  labouring  classes, 
who  are  willing  to  work,  but  cannot  find  employ- 
ment. These  classes  of  persons  are  the  most  valu- 
able to  society.  They  are  the  sources  of  national 
wealth  and  happiness,  and  are  therefore  deserving 
of  the  highest  consideration. 

3d.  The  poor  who  are  incapable  of  labour,  and 
who,  therefore,  require  and  deserve  aid ;  but  as  the 
major  part  of  them  must  be  either  the  parents, 
children,  or  kindred,  of  the  class  capable  of  labour^ 
they  would  be  principally  supported  by  their  means, 
under  proper  regulations,  as  will  hereafter  be 
shown. 

4th.  The  middle  class  of  people  in  this  country, 
who  were  once  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the 
whole  world,  but  who  are  now  the  most  sufferin/ 
part  of  the  community,  by  possessing  propert 
enough  to  exclude  them  from  charity,  and  not  s? 
ficient  to  raise  them  above  poverty;  possess 
minds  above  the  debasement  of  low  actions,  ; 
means  below  the  common  support  of  nature 
without  the  power  of  increasing  them.     If 
indisputable  fact,  easily  to  be  proved,  and  n 
controverted,  that  numberless  persons  in  thi 
try  contribute  to  poor  rates  and  taxes,  wh* 
arc  themselves  deprived  of  the  common  n' 
ol  life,  from  luiving  no  means  of  increai^ir 
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comes.  What  Was  once  a  competency  will  not 
now  procure  a  bare  subsistence^  and  those  who  have 
no  objects  of  industry,  to  which  they  can  resort  to 
better  their  condition,  can  only  subsist  under  the 
greatest  privations,  and  no  one  knows  to  what  ex- 
tent.- This  class  of  persons  is  very  numerous,  and 
merits  the  most  particular  care  and  attention. 

5th.  The  class  of  independent  and  opulent  peo- 
ple, who  supinely  suffer  their  revenues  to  be  de- 
voured hy  poor  rates  and  taxes,  rather  than  come 
forward,  in  proper  time,  and  with  proper  means, 
to  prevent  the  distresses  of  the  country,  which  they 
are  aflerwardsj  -m' consequence,  forcibly  obliged  to 
relieve. ;-  It  is  more  easy  to  make  such  men  contri- 
bute to  poor.rates  and  taxes,  than  it  is  to  induce 
them  to  assist  the  industry  of  the  country,  and 
establish  such  wise  regulations  as  would  relieve 
them  from  those  poor  rates  and  taxes ;  thus  rather 
preferring  to  support  or  remove  evils,  when  they 
exist,  than  contribute  to  the  natural  means  by  which 
they  would  be  prevented ;  a  system  which,  if  it 
remain  unchanged,  must  lead  to  their  own,  ^  well 
as  to  national  destruction* 

To  paint  the  picture  of  distress  is  a  painful 
labour;  but  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  its  relief, 
is  the  noblest  gratification  of  the  humane  and  bene- 
volent mind. 

The  state  of  this  country  is  now  at  a  crisis  to  call 
forth,  and  require,  the  ablest  exertions  for  its  sup- 
port and  relief;  and  all  Europe,  nay  the  world  at 
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large^  will  look  up  to  Great  Britain  for  what  her 
wisdom  and  humanity  will  achieve  on  this  trying 

occasion. 

A  war  of  twenty^five  years  and  the  revolutions 
of  countries  have  greatly  changed  the  habits  and 
employments  of  society  s  and  the  late  rapid  and 
sudden  changes  have  produced  such  convulsions  in 
the  affairs  of  men^  as  require  prudence^  judgment^ 
and  sound  policy,  to  put  them  in  that  state  and 
condition  again,  which  will  insure  their  future  hap- 
piness and  prosperity. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  plans  of  relieving  the 
country  from  its  present  distresses,  we  must  first 
ascertain  the  causes  which  have  produced  them. 
But  these  points  have  not  been  fairly  tried ;  and, 
until  they  can  be  clearly  decided,  it  will  be  useless 
to  propose  modes  of  relief,  as  they  may  be  applied 
to  causes  which  never  existed. 

Some  people  have  supposed  that  our  present  dis- 
tresses proceed  from  excessive  taxation,  others  from 
an  excess  of  population,  and  some  believe  them  to 
proceed  from  the  luxury,  corruption,"and  depravity 
of  the  times.  They  may  proceed  from  one,  or  from 
some,  or  from  all  of  these  causes,  or  they  may  not 
proceed  from  either ;  for  all  that  has  been  said,  in 
the  support  or  denial  of  these  opinions,  has  been 
mere  conjecture  and  hypothesis,  without  such  ar- 
guments and  proofs  as  are  necessary  to  substantial 
them;  or,  at  least,  if  any  one  has  hit  upon  the  d 
ease,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  has  found  out  t 
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application  of  the  cure :  and  there  is  the  great  dif- 
ficulty ;  it  is  easier  to  discover  errors,  than  to  point 
out  their  remedy. 

It  is  the  disposition  of  the  human  mind,  when  in 
search  of  t;jruth  or  wisdom,  to  believe  that  it  must  lie 
in  some  hidden  corner,  obscured  from  the  rest  of 
the  world;  and  that,  when  effects  are  great  in  themr 
selves,  the  causes  must  also  be  wonderful.  But 
many  a  great  evil  may  arise  from  a  simple  cause ; 
and  perhaps  it  does  not  require  any  very  profound 
philosophy  to  show,  that  our  present  distresses  pro- 
ceed from  the  want  of  employment  for  the  labour- 
ing and  industrious  classes ;  and  the  want  of  em* 
ployment  may  proceed  from  an  excess  of  population, 
from  an  overload  of  taxation,  from  injustice,  and  the 
mal-administration  of  right,  or  from  an  immense 
funded  debt,  which  has  absorbed  and  swallowed  up 
all  the  capital  of  the  nation.  It  may  proceed  from 
all  or  from  none  of  these  causes ;  but  this  requires  to 
be  fairly  tried,  and  cannot  be  decided  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

One  thing  appears  certain,  which  is,  that  there 
is  a  great  and  general  stagnation  to  the  labour, 
commerce,  and  industry  of  this  country,  and  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  distress;  and  whether  it  pro* 
ceed  from  the  want  of  circulation  of  the  capital 
of  the  country,  or  from  other  causes,  remains  to  be 
proved. 

But,  before  I  begin  to  decide  upon  these  subjects, 
I  shall  take  a  general  view  of  the  opinions  of  others. 
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at  least  such  as  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  and 
free  of  malevolence,  or  conceit,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
expose  such  errors  as  may  appear  to  be  hurtful  to 
the  great  cause  of  suffering  humanity,  and  also 
applaud  such  propositions  as,  in  their  application, 
may,  according  to  my  humble  view  and  judgment 
t>f  the  subject,  prove  to  be  beneficial. 


CHAP  II. 

Opinions  respecting  the  Relief  of  the  Poor. 

The  history  o£  human  affairs  musts  like  other  his- 
tories, be  collected  and  compiled,  by  the  historian, 
from  various  sources  of  information ;  so  that,  in  the 
search  of  truth,  he  has  to  collect,  compare,  explain, 
and  form  his  own  judgment,  inasmuch  as  to  prove 
facts,  causes,  effects,  and  final  consequences.  But 
*'  the  various  circumstances  which  occur  in  human 
affairs,'-!  as  a  learned  author  has  observed,  '^  pre- 
vent the  strict  application  of  pure  elementary  prin- 
ciples to  their  administration  without  deviation," 
which  must  be  supplied  by  the  energy  and  genius 
of  individi^als,  according  to  the  circumstances  and 
necessity  of  the  times. 

A  remedy  must  always  depend  upon  the  cause 
of  a  disease,  and  to  remove  the  cause  will  generally 
effect  the  cure;  but  no  disease  can  be  said  to  be 
effectually  cured,  without  a  proof  be  given  that 
there  can  be  no  recurrence  of  the  cause.  A  re- 
medy, therefore,  should  always  be  administered 
according  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  a  disease.  The 
afflictions  qf  the' mind,  for  instance,  cannot  be  re- 
lieved by  the  most  tempting  viands;  nor  can  the 
pangs  of  hunger  be  removed  by  the  most  soothing 
consolations. 
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Most  people^  who  have  written  upon  the  subject 
of  the  relief  of  the  poor,  or  of  the  distresses  of 
nations,  have  generally  had  in  view  a  favoarite  hy- 
pothesis, upon  which  they  dwell,  and  seek  no  fur- 
ther causes,  or  propose  other  remedies  than  those 
which  are  adapted  to  their  peculiar  way  of  think- 
ing. This  is  not  a  right  or  fair  way  of  discovering 
truth,  and  avoiding  error.  Imperative  systems  are 
too  commanding ;  they  leave  others  no  room  to 
judge  for  themselves,  and  plausible  plans  some- 
times lead  to  dangerous  speculations. 

A  bold  plan*  has  lately  been  proposed,  for  re- 
lieving the  country  from  its  present  distress;  but  it 
appears  to  be  a  composition  of  a  most  extraor- 
dinary nature.  It  is  a  confused  mass  of  igno- 
rance and  ability,  good  and  evil,  wisdom  and  in- 
congruity ;  a  deadly  poison  made  up  of  the  most 
tempting  sweets,  but  not  well  disguised.  This 
physician,  it  is  true,  describes  the  disorder  of  his 
patient,  but  when  he  comes  to  apply  the  cure,  then 
we  discover  the  hazard  of  the  remedy,  which  may 
either  lull  to  rest,  or  produce  dissolution. 

This  gentleman,  who  may  be  a  very  good,  well- 
meaning,  and  a  truly  benevolent  man,  and  who 
is  certainly  a  man  of  ability,  has  proposed  ^'  a 
plan  to  relieve  the  country  from  its  present  distress, 
to  remoralize  the  lower  orders,  to  reduce  the  poor 
rates,  and  to  abolish  pauperism,  with  all  its  degra- 
ding  consequences."     There  can  be  no  doubt  but 

*  Mr.  Owen't. 
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that  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  here  stated, 
would  be  for  the  general  good,  and,  if  realized, 
would  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  all  ranks  of 
peoples  for  it  would  remove  all  the  evils  of  which 
we  have  to  complain  in  this  world. 

This  author's  first  essays  upon  this  subject  are 
fraught  with  morality  and  wisdom;  but,  when  we 
come  to  the  explanation,  or  practical  part  of  hi^ 
plan  and  propositions,  there  we  must  stop,  and  re- 
gret that  human  effort  and  wisdom  can  produce 
nothing  perfect. 

He  sets  out  upon  the  principle,  *^  that  any  general 
character,  from  the  best  to  the  worst,  from  the 
most  ignorant  to  the  most  enlightened,  may  be 
given  to  any  community,  even  to  the  world  at 
large,  by  the  application  of  proper  means ;  which 
means  are,  to  a  great  extent,  at  the  command,  and 
under  the  control,  of  those  who  have  influence  in 
the  affairs  of  men.'' 

This  principle  may,  in  the  fullest  degree,  be  ad- 
mitted; for  it  is  certain  that  the  morals  of  men  are 
much  influenced  by  the  force  of  habit  and  exam? 
pie;  that,  where  morality  has  its  empire,  vice  is' 
seldom  found;  that  education,  employment,  reli- 
gion, and  wise  regulations,  direct  the  general  cha- 
racter; and,  as  these  are  under  the  control  of  the 
rulers  of  a  nation,  on  them  we  must  much  depend 
for  the  state  of  society. 

This,  as  well  as  the  moral  part  of  that  author's 
essays,  must  do  him  great  credit,  as  they  tend,  in 
every  way,  as  far  as  theory  goes,  to  teWwe  \)afc 
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distresses  and  add  to  the  happiness  of  mankind ; 
but  it  would  have  been  well  for  him  if  he  bad 
stopped  therei  and  not  have  exposed  to  general 
criticism  what  a  more  judicious  explanation  might 
have  concealed.. 

But  he  conceives  that  there  is  only  one  effectual 
plan,  by  which  the  world  at  large  can  be  redeemed 
from  the  state  of  ignorance,  vice,  and  misery,  in 
which  it  is  now  placed ;  and  that  is,  by  dividing 
every  nation  into  communities  of  from  ^00  to  1500 
persons,  founded  upon  the  principle  of  united  labour 
and  expenditure,  and  having  their  basis  in  agri- 
culture. All  the  individuals,  of  each  of  these  com- 
munities, are  to  be  lodged  in  the  same  building ; 
iflrhich  building  is  to  be  surrounded  by  a  quantity  of 
land,  proportioned .  to  the  number  of  persons  of 
which  the  society  may  consist  The  provisions  for 
the  whole  of  the  community  are  to  be  cooked  in 
the  same  kitchen,  and  to  be  consumed  in  one  com- 
mon mess-room  ;  and  all  the  children,  above  three 
years  of  age,  are  to  be  taken  from  their  parentsr, 
lodged  together,  boarded  together,  and  instructed 
together. 

This  plan  has  been  considered,  by  some,  to  be  a 
"  Spencean  project  in  disguise*;*  and  it  certainly 
has  a  little  resemblance  to  republicanism,  commu- 
Jiity  of  rights,  and  equality,  in  a  small  way.  It 
would  also  have  a  tendency  to  indiscriminate  inter- 
course between  the  sexes,  and  entirely  annihilate 
the  doctrine  which  has  been  proposed,  of  reducing 

*  Major  Torrens. 
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the  population  by  moral  restraint.  And  what  is 
worse  than  all,  the  effect  of  this  scheme,  if  it  were 
practicable,  would  be,  not  only  to  create  a  listless 
apathy  in  the  members  of  each  community,  but 
those  bonds  of  parental  and  filial  affection,  which 
are  now  the  strength  of  society,  would  inevitably  be 
torn  asunder,  and  the  succeeding  generations  would 
grow  up,  unfeeling  and  insulated  beings,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  world  out  of  their  society,  and  con- 
sequently destitute  of  those  expansive. and  tender 
affections,  which  correct  the  sterner  pn;^nsities  of 
our  nature,  and  fit  us  for  an  association  with  our 
fellow  men. 

I  do  not  however  pretend  to  determine  what  pro* 
jects  this  philosopher  had  in  view,  when  he  projected 
this  plan ;  and  therefore  I  can  reason  upon  nothing 
more  than  the  tendency  of  what  he  has  explained 
in  his  works. 

He  unquestionably  took  for  his  model  the.  Lan-» 
casterian  system  of  education,  which  he  has  ex- 
tended to  bed  and  board,  whether  without  distinction 
or  separation  of  the  sexes,  I  shall  not  presume  to 
say ;  and  there  is  also  no  doubt,  but  he  had  recourse 
to  the  Spartan  history ;  for  he  adopts  the  plan  of  a 
Spartan  kitchen,  and  describes  it  exactly;  and  by 
and  by,  like  Lycurgus,  he  will,  no  doubt,  propose 
a  plan  to  discharge  the  national  debt,  and  make  the 
payment  in  iron,  which  will  be  very  convenient  for 
this  country,  where  there  is  so  great  a  plenty  of  that 
metal,  and  so  large  a  debt  to  be  discharged. 

This  plan  has  also  nothing  in  it  that  is  uovcV\  \\. 
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may  be  traced  in  the  Grecian  history>  and  has  beeii 
often  tried,  but  never  with  any  success.  The  sa- 
vages, in  some  parts  of  the  back  settlements  of 
America,  as  we  are  told  by  Mears,  live  together 
after  the  same  manner.  Mears  describes  one  house, 
of  most  extraordinary  dimensions,  belonging  to  a 
chief,  near  Nootka  Sound,  in  which  eight  hundred 
persons  eat,  sit,  and  sleep;  but  their  condition  does 
not  appear  to  give  much  encouragement  to  the 
establishment  of  such  associations,  with  a  view  to 
the  improvement,  or  happiness  of  society. 

Mr.  Owen  also  confesses  to  have  consulted  the 
work  of  John  Bellers,  written  in  the  year  I696, 
which  stated,  **  that  the  great  population  and  dis- 
tress  of  the  country,  at  that  period^  required  such 
establishments;"  however  we  have  contrived  to  live 
without  them. 

He  also  introduces  the  story  of  the  Shaking 
Quakers,  who  were  expelled  this  country,  and  now 
practise  his  *^  view  of  society,"  in  America.; 
abolishing  the  law  of  matrimony,  and  living  together 
in  a  state  of  refined  bestiality. 

Had  the  philosopher  of  Lanark  been  content 
with  showing,  and  proving  to  the  world,  as  he  has 
done  by  his  example,   what  benevolence,  or  kind 
and  just  treatment  from  superiors  will  effect,  in  thi 
morals  and  condition  of  the  lower  classes^  in  manu 
factories,  and  works  of  this  description,  as  well 
in  all  towns  and  villages,  by  other  regulations, 
might  have  immortalized  his  name. 

But  as  he  had  tried,  and  proved  his  experiir 
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at  his  own  manufactory,  where  ^here  were  two  or 
three  thousand  people  in  his  own  employ,  and 
under  his  own  guidance,  he  conceived  that  there 
was  only  one  and  the  same  plan,  by  which  the 
world  at  large  could  be  redeemed  from  a  state  of 
igqorance,  vice,  and  misery ;  and  therefore  all  the 
people  upon  earth  must  be  brought  together,  into 
establishments  of  this  kind,  before  th^y  can  be 
made  happy. 

The  plan  is  certainly  excellent  for  conducting 
large  manufactories,  and  perhaps  houses  of  reform 
and  industry ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  no  plan5 
of  the  kind  will  ever  be  formed  for  other  purposes  ; 
and  it  would  be  better  for  society  if  none  were  re« 
quired  even  for  those.  Society  is  not  much  im« 
proved  by  such  communities ;  but  where  they  exist, 
or  must  exist,  the  author's  plan  of  conducting  them 
is  much  to  be  admired ;  for  it  is  certainly  laudablir 
to  endeavour  to  make  people  happy  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. 

One  can  hardly  conceive  how  a  man,  who  can 
express  the  finest  sentiments  of  morality,  bene- 
volence, and  consequently  religion,  and  who  appears 
to  have  been  in  the  practice  of  it,  should  openly,  in 
the  development  of  his  system,  declare  himself 
totally  void  of  religion,  and  consequently  destitute 
of  that  morality  which  he  endeavours  to  support. 
One  should  believe  that  he  roust  be  religious  mth^ 
out  knowing  it;  for,  what  is  religion,  in  its  purity^ 
but  the  finest  and  purest  system  of  morality  ?  or,  at 
least,  it  is  inseparable  from  it }  and,  \f  iNtW  ob%^\H^^ 
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what  human  invention  cun  devise  better  means  and 
regulations  for  the  happiness  of  mankind  ? 

This  is  the  worst  part  of  that  author's  system^  and, 
as  vice  often  appears  in  a  pleasing  shape,  and  is 
frequently  disguised  by  the-  semblance  of  virtue,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  try  this  philosopher  by '  the 
test  of  his  own  confessions;  and  by  separating  and 
collecting  %he  amalgamated  compound  of  his  potent 
panacea,  we  may  find  out,  by  its  analysis,  the  effect 
he  would  wish  to  produce. 

This  may  appear,  to  some  people,  to  be  unneces* 

sary,  because  the  system  'he  has  proposed,  has  been 

already  laid  aside,  and  set  to  rest.     But  the  author 

tells  us,  it  never  can ;  and  Cicero,  I  believe,  also  tells 

us/ that  *^  there  never  was,  as  yet,  a  doctrine  so 

absurd;  but  some  philosopher  or  other  has  adopted 

it,'^  aiid  of  course  gained  adherents;  and  did  I  not 

t>elieve  that  there  was  something  more  in  this  system 

than  *^  meets  the  ear,"  in  general,  I  should  "  cast  it 

into  shades,*'  and  not  trouble  the  reader  with  what 

may  appear  a  decided  and  discarded  subject. 

•  This  present  reformer  of  society  states,  "  that  his 

maxims  are  the  result  of  a  patient  observation  and 

extensive  experience  of  human  nature ;  not  as  it  is 

explained  in  legendary  tales  of  old,  but  as  it  may 

now  be  read  in  the  living  object." 

This  assertion  may  be  doubted ;  for  he  appears 
to  have  obtained  most  of  his  practical  experience 
only  from  the  Hving  objects  under  his  own  guid- 
ance, in  his  Elysian  prison;  which  can  give  no 
distinct  result  of  what  human  nature  is  in  othec 
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places  I  and  he  seems  to  have  collected  the  re- 
mainder of  bis  information  from  books  of  antiqui^. 
Thi9  folly  appears  by  his  own  confessions ;  but  tUs 
if  of  no  consequence.  The  question  is^  not  only 
hoWf  but  for  what  purposes  he  collected  these  ma- 
teriab? 

The  good  and  moral  parts  of  his  doctrine  he  has 
taken  from  the  finest  parts  of  Scripture,  ^^  train  up 
a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  &c."  This  he  has 
finely  expounded,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  Scripture^ 
and  the  essence  of  true  rdigion  i  but^  when  he  has 
extracted  as  much  as  suits  his  purpose,  he  lays  the 
whole  aside,  ^^  as  of  no  use  or  ralue  upon  earth  i* 
then  he  takes  it  up  again,  at  least  such  parts  of  it  as 
may  suit  his  fiiture  purposes,  and  in  which,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  his  designs  will  be  developed  as  he 

describes  them  5  <^  the  blaze  will  be  too  much  for 
human  nature  to  endure/'  « 

<^  Ere  long,''  he  says,  ^'  there  shall  be  but  one 
nation,  one  language,  and  but  one  people,  and 
every  man  shall  sit  under  his  own  fig  tree,  and  none 
shall  make  him  afraid."  The  French  economists 
promised  the  same  thing  before  the  revolution,  but 
the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  the  accomplishment 
of  it;  and  if  Mr.  Owen  could  bring  it  about,  he 
would  certainly  be  the  most  valuable  man  upon 
earth. 

<<  When  the  benighted  intellects<^  humanity  were 
opened,"  he  says,  (and  happy  would  it  be  if  he  couki 
prove  that  they  were)  ^^  and  it  was  cleaily  perceived 
that  any  Faith,  however  honrftle  and  absurd,  co>\\i\ 
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be  given  to  the  sons  of  men,  it  was  at  the  same  hour 
made  known,  that  Faith  could  be  of  no  practical 
value  whatever.  Now  henceforth/*  says  he>  "  Cha- 
rity presides  over  the  destinies  of  the  world !  From 
this  day  the  religion  of  CHARITY^  unconnected  with 
Faith,  is  established  for  ever !  Mental  liberty  for 
m^n  is  secured,  and  hereafter  he  will  become  a 
reasonable,  and  consequently  a  superior,  being/' 

Thus  the  cardinal  virtues  are  separated,  but  how 
lie  has  disposed  of  Hope,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain.  However,  if  what  he  asserts  is  come  to 
pass,  and  that  man  will  hereafter  be  a  more  rea- 
sonable and  superior  being,  there  may  be  Hope 
still  left  upon  earth,  to  realise  these  promises  of 
bettering  the  condition  of  mankind. 

He  then  builds  the  whole  fabric  of  his  new  system 
upon  Charity,  and  asks  what  has  been  said  of 
'  Charity.  "  That  it  has  been  known  only  in  part, 
and  prophesied  only  in  part,  but  when  that  which 
is  perfect  is  come,  then  that  which  is  in  part,  shall 
be  done  away.  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a 
child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I  thoughtas  a  child; 
but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away  childish 
things.  For  now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly, 
but  when  Charity  reigneth  alone,  we  shall  see  face 
to  face.  Now  I  know  in  part,  but  then  shall  I 
know,  even  also  as  I  am  known." 

^^  What  are  the  signs  of  the  last  day,  upon  earth  ? 
And  there  shall  be  signs  in  the  sun,  and  in  the 
moon,  and  in  the  stars ;  and  upon  earth,  distress  of 
nations,  with  perplexity;  the  sea  and  the  waves 
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roaring,  men's  hearts  failing  them  through  fear,  and 
for  looking  after  those  things  which  are  coming 
upon  the  earth,  for  the  powers  of  heaven  shall  be 

shaken.'' 

'  ^^  And  then  shall  they  see  the  Son  of  Man,  (or 
truth,)  coming  in  a  cloud,  with  power  and  great 
glory;  and  when  these  things  begin  to  come  to  pass, 
then  look  up,  and  lift  up  your  heads,  for  your  re* 
demption  (from  crime  and  misery,)  draweth  nigh. 
This  generation  shall  not  pass  away  until  all  these 
things  shall  be  fulfilled." 

It  will  gradually  be  seen  what  this  philosopher's 
views  are,  in  these  quotations  from  Scripture.  But 
how  can  he  believe  in  these  things,  if  he  has  n<l 
faith  in  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  no  belief 
in  that  faith  which  he  has  banished  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  ?  \ 

*'  Then  shall  the  wolf  dwell  with  the  lamb,"  he 
says;  ^^they  shall  not  hurt  or  destroy  in  all  my  holy 
kingdom ;  for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 

He  further  says,  "  What  overwhelming  power 
has  done  this  ?  Where  is  the  arm  that  has  crushed 
the  mighty  ones  of  thei  earth,  and  made  them  afraid  } 
Who  has  said,  let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
light?" 

^^  This  marvellous  change,  which  all  the  armies 
of  the  earth  could  not  effect,  through  all  the  ages 
that  have  passed,  has  been  accomplished  without  an 
evil  thought  or  desire,  towards  a  being  with  life  or 
sensation^  by  the  invisi We  power  of  Trutu  ^Xotve*^ 
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and  for  the  deeds  done  no  human  being  can  claim 
a  particle  of  merit  or  consideration.  '  That  hitherto 
undefined,  incomprehensible  power,  which  directs 
the  atoms  and  controls  the  aggregate  of  nature, 
has,  in  the  era  of  creation,  made  the  world  to 
wonder  at  itself.''  These  rhapsodies  may  appear 
very  sublime,  but  what  do  they  tend  to  ? 

"  The  nations  of  the  earth  will  be  astonished," 
he  says  ^  VHheir  heretofore  esteemed  sacred  insti- 
tutions, their  far-famed,  complex,  political  arrange- 
ments, and  their  varied  domestic  manners,  habits, 
and  languages,  will  no  longer  be  esteemed  among 
men. .  See  the  5.8th  and  5gth  chapters  of  Isaiah,  for 
the  calamities  of  ignorance,  and  the  requisite 
changes  therein  described;  and  the  65th  chapter,  on 
the  omnipotence  of  truth,  and  the  changes  to  take 
place  in  the  fulness  of  time.*' 

Are  these  changes,  then,  to  be  effected  by  build- 
ing barracks,  banishing  Hope  and  Faith,  and  by 
any  further  plans  this  philosopher  may  have  in  view  ? 
If  he  would  look  a  little  deeper  into  the  Scriptures, 
or  could  trace  the  hidden  secrets  of  nature,  which 
Le  seems  to  profess  to  do,  or  could  only  believe  the 
facts  appearing  before  his  eyes,  he  would  be  con- 
vinced that  the.  Ruling  Power  which  governs  the 
universe  is  something  more  than  mortal  ^  that  the 
knowledge  of  this  power  is  not  yet  imparted  to 
man ;  and  that  his  presuming  to  divine  or  effect 
these  changes,  can  only  display  a  proof  of  hypo- 
crisy or  imbecility  of  mind,  or  must  be  intended  for 
some  other  purposes. 
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Does  he  suppose  that  the  doctrine  of  Truth  is  to 
be  revealed. through  his  agency?  That  he  i^  to 
withdraw  the  veil  from  the  field  of  vision,  as  he 
tenns  it,  and,  by  his  blaze  of  light,  confound  all 
ibrmer  doctrines  ?  Is  A^  to  be  the  second  Messiah 
to  effect  all  this  ?  If  one  can  understand  his  words, 
and  they  convey  his  meaning,  this  is  what  he  tells 
us  he  has  the  power  to  do. 

'  It  was  unfortunate  for  him  that  he  was  forced 
to  this  explaoation ;  for  what  he  proposed,  in  the 
first  instance,  is  what  we  all  desire,  and  the  rest  is 
certainly  promised  to  us  by  Revelation  3  but  not 
by  the  means  he  has  proposed  or  described. 
*  Is  not  all  this  fine  system,  of  training  up  children 
in  the  way  they  should  go,  already  authenticated, 
aod  divinely  expressed,  in  Scripture  ?  And  do  we 
not  all  learn  our  duty  towards  God  and  our  duty 
towiurds  our  neighbour?  And<  what  is  the  use  of 
this  knowledge,  if  we  do  not  profit  by  it  and  prac- 
tise it?  What  Mr.  Owen  has  done  to  improve  the 
practice,  in  his  own  circle,  entitles  him  to  great 
<nredit,  and  deserves  well  to  be  followed  by  others; 
but,  as  for  the  rest,  we  had  better  draw  the  veil 
again  over  that  ^^  field  of  vision,",  and  say  little 
more  upon  the  subject. 

There  are  abundant  rules  well  known,  which, 
if  well  observed,  would  be  sufficient  to  make  every 
human  being  good  and  happy  without  new  sys- 
•tems;  but  if  the  corruptness  of  our  nature,  bad 
habits,  and  bad  example,  or  call  it  what  yoii  will^ 
sufiier  those  rules  to  be  abused,  or  rema\ti\xwoV 
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served,  then  attack  those  who  are  the  corrupters 
and  destroyers  of  the  happiness  of  society,  but  do 
not  condemn  the  fundamental  rules  which  are  the 
supporters  of  our  nature,  which  for  ages  have 
been  admired  and  cannot  be  amended. 

Why  not,  with  this  philosopher's  ability,  disrobe 
religion  of  all  its  sophistry,  government  of  its  veil 
of  mystery,  morality  of  the  garb  of  deceit,  and  lay 
down  practical  systems  which  cannot  be  evaded  ? 
Improve  the  practice,  but  leave  the  principles  and 
rules  entire. 

The  coticlusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  author's 
essays  are,  that  be  has  a  manufactory  of  consider* 
able  extent,  in  which  a  great  number  of  persons 
are  assembled  to  work  and  live  together.  That  he 
has  a  particular  system  of  regulating  and  conduct- 
ing the  morals  and  habits  of  these  people;  chiefly 
by  studying  their  comforts,  and  by  mild  and  kind 
treatment,  which  every  one  must  admire,  and 
which  all  should  imitate,  either  in  establishments 
of  this  kind,  or  in  private  families. 

The  success  of  this  experiment,  under  the  great- 
est difficulties  in  the  first  instance,  has  led  him  to 
believe  that  society  in  general  cannot  be  made 
happy  but  under  such  establishments;  but  let  him 
consider^  what  would  be  the  misery  to  be  expected, 
even  in  his  own  establishment,  if  the  time  should 
come,  which  I  hope  never  may,  that,  unhappily, 
there  may  be  little  or  no  demand  for  his  manufac- 
tures! 

If  the  great  machine  ol  national  industry  be 
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stopped,  or  checked^  misery  must  of  course  follow, 
in  a  greater  degree  where  there  is  a  large  popula- 
tioo,  or  body  of  people,  collected  together  at  the 
Mme  work,  than  when  a  population  is  properly  di- 
vided, and  the  people  have  many  occupations,  and  are 
able  to  turn  to  different  employments  and  pursuits. 

It  is  like  a  powerful  army,  which  may  subsist 
together  very  well  whilst  there  is  a  supply  of  food, 
but  the  moment  this  fails  it  must  spread  desolation 
to  all  around  it;  because  these  people  have  no  other 
means  but  plunder  to  supply  their  wants,  or  pro- 
cure subsistence.  This  would  not  happen,  to  ever 
8o  great  an  extent  of  population,  if  labour  were 
properly  divided  and  j  udiciously  supported. 

The  first  study  of  mankind  and  human  nature  is, 
to  procure  food  and  the  actual  necessaries  of  life, 
without  which  we  cannot  exist ;  the  next  study  is, 
the  comforts  of  life  and  every  thing  that  can  render 
]ife  agreeable,  or  improve  the  minds  and  condition 
of  men,  and  make  them  happy.  That  regulations 
to  this  effect  are  not  properly  made,  or  attended 
to,  is  certain.  We  begin  at  the  wrong  end.  We 
expect  every  virtue  from  a  people  who  are  neg- 
lected,  and  whose  condition  is  degraded;  who  have 
heard  of  good  moral  rules,  but  have  never  seen 
them  practised :  but  this  is  impossible. 

We  all  know  good  from  evil,  and  are  sensible 
that  the  one  is  more  conducive  to  our  happiness 
than  the  other;  but  such  is  the  force  of  habit,  bad 
example,  and  the  injurious  system  which  pervades 
society,  high  and  low,  that  we  pursue  the  evil  and 
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forsake  the  good,  though  at  our  own  cost  This 
does  not,  indeed,  appear  to  proceed  from  the  want 
of  education^  or  not  -.  kno^ng  better ;  it  proceeds 
from. not  practising  that  which  we  know,  and  have 
been  taught,  and  even  feel  iostinctiToly.  It  is  not,, 
therefore,  theoretical  education  alone,  unless  it  be  . 
reduced  to  practice^  that  can  make  one  man  better 
than  another;  otherwise,  men  of  the  most  refined 
education  would  be  the  best  of  men,  which  is  not 
always  the  case. 

The  rules  for  our  conduct  in  life  are  comprised 
in  a  very  few  small  words,  which  a  child  may  soon 
learn ;  but  a  system  which  would  put  those  rules 
in  practice  is  not  so  easily  composed,  or  defined 
in  words.  Rules  are  therefore  of  no  use,  unless 
they  are  observed  and  reduced  to  practice. 

Bad  example^  in  either  the  higher  or  low^r 
classes,  is  generally  the  chief  cause  of  bad  conduct 
in  life ;  and  although  there  are  some  who^  no  doubt,. 
are  perverse  by  nature,  yet  the  generality  of  hadt 
habits  are  collec^ted  from^  or  taught  us  by  bad  ex- 
amples  in  society,  and  will  generally  yield  to  the 
contrary  causes.     A  man,  for  instance,  could  not 
easily  swear  who  had  never  been  taught  an  oath, 
or  lived  with  those'  who  are  profane  ^  nor  would 
he  get  drunk  if  strong  liquors  had  never  been  given 
him,  or  he  had  never  associated  with  those  who 
drink;  find  he  may  be  even  cured  of  these  habit^^  . 
if  he  lived,  for  a  time,  entirely  with  other  descrip- 
tions  of  people,  but  never  otherwise. 
*    Some  bad  propensities  are  certainly  inseparable. 
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from  our  nature;  but  they  majr  genendly  be  ^mra*^ 
ed,  or  checked^  by  good  example  in  Bociety.  By  a 
general  good  example  in  the  higher  classes  of  peo- 
ple^  society  would,  certainly  and.  unquestionably, 
be  much  improved.  What  great  ones  do,  the  little 
ones  will  sdways  imitate.  It  descends,  by  degrees, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  •  whether  it  be  jus-^ 
tice  or  ii^ustice,  virtue  or  vice. 

An  amiable,  consistent,  and  familiarising  con« 
duct,  in  the  higher  orders,  will  always  have  a  great 
influence- in  the  manners  and  conduct  of  the  lower 
ranks  of  people.  As  the  lower  orders  look  to  their 
superiors  for  protection  and  employment,  so  they 
look  to  them  for  the  example  of  their  conduct  in 
life. 

The  higher  orders  of  society  are  too  apt  to  be- 
lieve, as  they  show  by  their  manneir,  that  they  are 
adifferentraceof  beings  from  the  lower  orders  of 
people  i  and  it  certainly  appears  as  if  they  were,  so, 
in  the  present  state  of  society..  .This  is  the  bane 
of  society^  which  constantly  carries. its  own  scourge 

With  it 

Should  the  poor,  or  those  in  the  humble. walks  of 
life,  in  a  country  likethis,  be  in  that  state  of  de^ 
basement,  that  they  cannot  approach  the  higher 
orders  without  degradation  to  the  latter  ?  Let  all 
good  and  opulent  people,  in  every  town  and  vil* 
lage,  strip  themselves  of  their  dignity,  do  their 
duty  to  the  poor,  visit  them,  assist  their  labours, 
comfort  them,  and  above  all  show  them. a  good  ex« 
ampler  and  see,  in  a  short  .space  of  timet  if  the 
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condition  of*  the  lower  classes,  and  the  whole  state 
of  society,  will  not  be  greatly  amended. 

Imperious  or  tyrannical  rulers,  in  a  state,  town, 
village,  or  family,  or  such  masters,  or  parents^  are 
the  greatest  enemies  to  society  and  human  happi« 
ness.  Characters  of  this  description  might  waste 
their  wealth  in  what  they  call  charity,  (if  they 
have  the  disposition  so  to  do,  but  which  they  seU 
dom  have,)  yet  they  will  never  do  one  half  the 
good  of  kind,  benevolent  men ;  who,  with  the  boon 
of  benevolence,  bestow  the  administration  of  com- 
fort to  the  mind. 

The  degraded  state  of  society,  and  consequent 
poverty  and  misery  are,  therefore,  the  correspond- 
ing consequences  of  the  mal-administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  unwise  conduct  of  the  higher  orders  of 
people ;  from  not  knowing  their  place  and  duty  j 
from  not  seeing  their  own  real  and  true  interest i 
from  not  considering  that  the  poor  should  live,  as 
well  as  the  rich,  if  not  so  luxuriantly ;  and  that  a 
contrary  system  can  never  be  of  permanent  du- 
ration, or  conducive  to  their  own  happiness.  All 
must  live,  if  not  in  the  same  condition ;  and  it  is 
hard  and  unjust  that  one  man  cannot  live  by  in* 
dustrious  labour,  when  another  can  live  in  luxury 
and  perfect  idleness. 

It  might  be  said,  that  every  man  has  a  right  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  labour,  or  of  those 
who  have  laboured  for  him  and  left  him  the  means; 
that  all  wealth  must  be  the  fruit  of  industry, 
which  some  one  or  other  must  have  laboured  to 
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obtain)  and  therefore  those  who  possess  it,  in 
sufficient  abundance,  may  enjoy  it  without  labour. 
Tbis  is  true,  but  at  the  same  time  it  shows,  that 
they  should  not  neglect  or  obstruct  the  source  from 
which  it  is  derived ;  that  they  should  assist  others 
in  the  same  course  by  which  they  have  themselves 
been  made  happy,  and  that  they  should  do  it  whilst 
they  are  able^  for  they  know  not  how  long  the 
power  or  enjoyment  may  last. 

^^  A  rich  man  said  unto  his  soul,  Soul,  thou  hast 
much  goods  laid  up  in  store  for  many  years,  take 
thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry." 

**  -But  God  said  unto  him.  Thou  fool,  this  night 
thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee ;  then  whose  will 
those  things  be  which  thou  hast  provided  ?" 

It  is  not  condition,  circumstance,  wealth,  or 
grandeur,  that  constitutes  human  happiness;  but  if 
any  thing  can  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of 
wealth,  it  must  be  the  power  and  satisfaction  of 
doing  good. 

<  As  to  the  principle  of  equality  in  life,  it  may  be 
the  reigning  phantom  of  an  hour;  but  it  is  an 
ephemeron  which  cannot  exist  with  time«  A  pro* 
fligate  man  will  part  with  his  money  for  the  first 
object  of  his  desire,  and  the  provident  man  will 
always  add  to  his  store,  thus  breaking  the  bonds  of 
equality  asundei'.  But  yet  there  is  a  duty  incum* 
bent  on  even  the  provident  man,  which,  although 
it  does  not  take  from  him  that  which  he  has  wisely 
saved,  still  it  enjoins  him  to  do  what  good  he  can 
with  it  to  his  fellow  creatures,  consistent  v<\U^  Vi\^ 
OWD  Mfetjr. 
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Every  man  must  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that 
the  wealth  he  possesses  is  not  his  own  for  ever. 
That  he  must  part  with  it  at  some  time  or  other, 
and  he  knows  not  how  soon,  and  consequently  he 
is  only  the  steward  of  it;  and  as  a  just  steward,  and 
in  justice  to  himself,  he  should  make  the  proper 
use  of  it  whilst  it  is  in  his  power;  for  the  time  will 
come  when  he  must  render  up  the  whole  for  ever. 
This  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  denied.  The  most 
doul)tfuI  sceptic  cannot  oppose  this  fact. 

The  death  of  amiable  and  benevolent  persons, 
who  have  the  power  and  will  to  do  good,  is  an  a& 
fiicting  loss,  not  only  to  the  poor,  but  to  society  in 
general.  Their  examples  and  benevolence  can 
achieve  what  the  severest  laws  in  the  universe  can 
never  accomplish  for  society.  The  awful  circum- 
stance of  death  should  therefore  teach  people, 
that  the  happiest  state  of  this  life  is  but  of  short 
duration ;  for  the  longest  life  of  pleasure  appears 
but  a  short  space  of  time,  although  it  is  tedious 
enough  when  spent  in  misery.  Those  in  affluence 
and  power,  then,  should  study  to  leave,  when  they 
die,  an  example  to  those  that  live ;  and  those  that 
live  should  learn,  that  this  world,  with  all  its  pomp 
and  grandeur,  is  of  very  uncertain  tenure,  and 
scarcely  worth  the  trouble  and  attention  that  are 
given  to  it,  except  in  doing  good ;  the  effect  and 
remembrance  of  which  will  always  remain,  and  no 
doubt  have  its  reward,  when  the  spirit  is  departed 
to  another  and  a  better  world. 
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CHAP.  III. 

On  Population. 

Some  of  the  modem  writers  have  attributed  the 
cause  of  our  present  distresses  to  an  excess  of  popu- 
lation ;  which,  they  contend,  must  be  checked,  or 
lessened,  before  any  permanent  relief  can  be  given. 
Several  of  these  gentlemen  have  written  with  great 
ability;  but  although  their  works  may  claim  ad- 
miration, for  the  able  manner  and  forcible  style  in 
which  they  are  written,  they  are  not  without  their 
errors.  They  may  excite  feelings  of  humanity, 
but  they  will  not  be  of  the  mx>st  consoling  kind  ; 
and,  whilst  the  reasoning  faculty  remains,  must 
appear  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  nature.  • 

Their  leading  principles  are  what  they  term,  a 
prudential  check  upon  propagation,  and  propor^ 
tioning  the  supply  of  labour  to  the  demand ;  or,  in 
other  words^  regulating  the  number  of  the  liuman 
speciesj  by  a  sweeping  hand,  according  to  the  de- 
mand or  occasion  there  may  be  for  them  in  the 
world;  thus  limiting  the  cattle  to  the  griEtss  of  the 
field;  and  one  gentleman  asserts,  that  <'  all  the 
good  and  well-situated  lands  being  already  appro- 
priated and  occupied,  capital  and  subsistence  can 
no  longer  be  kept  up  to  the  population*."    Thii 

*  Ma^r  Toirent. 
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has  also  been  asserted  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  still  we  have  continued  to  live  and  sup- 
port an  increasing  population;  and  more  waste 
lands  are  yet  remaining  in  Great  Britain,  than 
would  support  double  the  number  of  its  present  in- 
habitants, if  properly  laboured  and  cultivated. 
This  gentleman  further  says,  that  "  the  only  pos- 
sible means  of  eradicating  pauperism  is,  by  keeping 
down  population  to  a  level  with  capital  and  sub-* 
3istence." 

The  poverty  and  misery  arising  from  a  too  rapid 
increase  of  population,  is  stated  to  have  been  dis^ 
tinctly  seen,  and  the  most  violent  remedies  proposed, 
so  long  ago  as  in  the  times  of  Plato  and  Aristotle; 
and  the  subject  has  of  late  years  been  treated  in 
such  a  manner  by  some  of  the  French  economists, 
Montesquieu*  Condorcet,  &c.;  and  among  our 
own  writers.  Dr.  Franklio,  Sir  James  Steuart,  Mr. 
Arthur  Young,  and  Mr.  Townsend,  as  to  create  a 
natural  surprise  that  it  has  not  excited  more  of 
public  a^ttention^. 

These  authors  have  all  distinctly  stated  that 
population  must  always  be  kept  down  to  a  level 
with  capital  and  subsistence;  but  Mr.  Malthus 
observes*  ^'  that  few  enquiries  have  been  made  into 
the  various  modes  by  which  this  level  is  ^Ifected, 
and  the  principle  has  never  been  snfficiently  pur- 
sued to  its  consequences,  and  those  practical  infe- 
rences drawn  from  it,  which  a  strict  examination  of 
its  effects  on  society  appears  to  suggest/* 

*  Malthub'  Bssay  oa  the  Principle  of  Popalatioii. 
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With  deference  to  this  statement,  I  believe  a  va- 
riety of  modes  have  long  been  known  and  practised, 
by  which  attempts  to  effect  this  level  have  con- 
stantly been  tried,  to  the  disgrace  of  society ;  and 
the  effects  they  have  produced  in  catholic  coun- 
tries, and  through  the  medium  of  the  French  econo-> 
mists,  before  and  during  the  revolution,  have  proved 
not  to  be  very  beneficial,  or  contributive  to  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind. 

The  whole  of  these  systems  have  been  taken 
from  savage  life ;  from  those  savages  who  will  even 
sacrifice  their  own  offspring  rather  than  work  to 
support  them !  But  some  excuse  may  be  made  for 
savages,  who  have  not  the  power,  or  knowledge,  of 
increasing  their  means  of  subsistence  by  agricul- 
tural  and  other  improvements,  which  are  known  to 
what  are  termed  civilized  nations. 

The  mildest  mode  of  producing  this  level,  if  there 
be  any  occasion  for  it,  is  certainly  that  of  '*  moral 
restraint,"  which  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Malthus,  and 
to  which  no  one  can  object,  so  far  as  is  consistent 
with  religion  and  nature ;  for  excesses  of  any  kind 
are  not  the  laws  of  either,  and  temperance  is  the 
law  of  both;  but  the  wants  of  nature  must  be  sup- 
plied, and  the  commands  of  religion  should  be 
obeyed,  because  they  contribute  to  our  welfare. 

I  have  always  thought  and  understood,  that  the 
wealth,  power,  and  happiness  of  a  nation,  depended 
more  upon  the  extent  of  its  population,  than  upon 
tlie  number  of  acres  it  contained ;  nor  can  I  now 
think  that  an  increasing  population  is  o(  ti\al  ^^.uw* 
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ing  nature  which  some  people  endeavour  to  de* 
scribe.  The  example  of  Great  Britain,  if  fairly 
tried,  and  compared  with  other  nations,  will  prove 
the  contrary. 

An  increase  of  population,  as  I  believe,  is  an  in- 
crease of  wealth  and  happiness,  to  an  industrious 
and  civilized  nation,  under  good  government^  and 
although  it  may  produce  more  '^  animal  wants,"  as 
it  is  termed,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  provides  more 
means  to  supply  them  5  for  there  was  never  yet 
a  country  without  subsistence  for  its  inhabitants^ 
when  there  were  sufBcient  hands  able  and  willing 
to  work,  and  allowed  to  labour. 

Those  philosophers  who  state  the  contrary,  (and 
they  are  not  many,)  appear  not  to  have  considered, 
that  when  man  was  created,  a  reasoning  faculty 
was  given  him,  with  hands  to  work,  as  well  as  an 
organ  of  individuality,  and  powers  of  the  mind,  to 
direct  his  operations;  but  not  so  with  the  brute, 
that, can  neither  sow  nor  increase  the  harvest^  nor 
extend  the  supply  which  nature  has  provided  for  his 
subsistence,  without  the  aid  of  man. 

The  earth  will  always  supply  the  wants  of  its  in- 
habitants, if  cultivated  with  energy  and  distributed 
with  prudence  and  justice ;  but  if  the  field  be  kept 
from  the  labourer,  and  tyranny  obstructs  the  hand 
of  industry,  our  animal  wants  may  then  exceed  the 
supply  of  nature,  and  man  may  be  destitute  of  sub* 
sistence,  by  being  deprived  of  the  efforts  of  his 
labour. 

He  who  has  a  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  must 
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ilso  have  a  confidence  in  his  divine  and  infinite 
(visdoo),  and  feel  conscious  that  nothing  was  ever 
oaade  by  him  in  vain ; — that  there  never  was,  or 
ever  will  be,  that  being  created>  for  which  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  its  support : — that  it  is  the  fault 
of  man,  opposing  the  will  of  God,  wjhen  examples 
ue  found  to  the  contrary. 

.  If  we  read  the  Scriptures,  and  believe  that  the 
hairs  of  a  man's  head  are  numbered^  how  can  the 
number  of  the  human  race  escape  Omniscience  ? 
He  who  has  the  power  to  create,  has  also  the  power 
to.  check  his  creation,  when  his  wisdom  shall  deem 
it  necessary.  Let  sceptics  ponder  at.  this.  None 
but  heathens,  or  fools,  can  assert  the  contrary. 

:  Does  not  every  day  give  proofs  of  this  power, 
which  human  effort  may  deny,  but  cannot  de- 
stroy ?  Is  man  then  to  interfere,  and  be  the  judge 
;>f  this?  Are  we  to  follow  divine  command,  which 
teaches  us  to  increase  and  multiply,  or  are  we  to 
i||bolish  all  sacred  law,  and  regulate  population 
according  to  our  own  will  and  caprice  ?  These  are 
the  questions  to  be  answered.  And,  supposing  the 
latter  principle  to  be  adopted,  who  is  competent  to 
select  the  victims  of  destruction  ? 

'  •*   I    ■,■■<■, —  Who  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time^ 
''  And  tell  which  grain  should  grow,  and  which  should  not  ?'^ 

.  If  we  Stop  population  in  the  bud,  may  not  an  in- 
discriminate hand  destroy  a  Newton,  a  Boyle,  or 
a  Shakespear,  and  leave  an  idiot  for  preservation  ? 
Or  if  we  suffer  it  to  exist  until  the  mind  be  formed, 
making  sacrifices  only  of  adults,  will  not  this  b^ 
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deemed  murder  ?  All  attempts  then  to  redace^  or 
check  population,  by  unnatural  means^  mutt  be 
contrary  to  the  will  of  God  and  the  laws  of  nature^ 
and  all  schemes  to  effect  it  can  be  considered 
nothing  better  than  murder  in  disguise. 

May  not  the  efforts  of  man  be  blasted  and 
destroyed  in  a  single  moment  by  the  hand  of  Om* 
nipotence  ?  And  may  it  .not  be  raised  up  again  by 
its  revivifying  power?  Can  the  wisdom  of  man 
alone  then  be  sufficient  to  rule  the  universe  ^  Are 
there  not  laws  laid  down^  and  knowledge  imparted 
to  civilized  nations,  which^  if  well  attended  to,  would 
be  sufficient  to  make  men  happy  ?  And  if  punish* 
ments  fall  upon  mankind,  are  they  not  occasioned 
by  their  own  wickedness?  A  virtuous  and  in- 
dustrious people,  under  good  and  wise  governments, 
are  always  happy,  and  never  in  want  of  subsist* 
ence. 

The  doctrine  of  keeping  down  population  to  a 
level  with  capital  and  subsistence  is  then  too  in- 
consistent to  be  treated  with  serious  attention,  and 
would  scarcely  deserve  the  trouble  qf  further  inves- 
tigation, were  it  not  true,  tAat  this  odious  system 
has  been  tolerated  and  practised  in  many  coun* 
tries,  but  never  as  yet,  I  believe,  has  it  been  tried 
to  any  extent  in  Great  Britain,  and  I  hope  it  never 
will,  further  than  the  laws  of  nature  and  religion 
allow.  Her  soil  is  not  suited  to  such  seeds  of  cor* 
ruption,  nor  will  scholastic  science,  I  trust,  here 
propagate  their  growth  by  artificial  means.  The 
indigenous  plants  of  the  land  wiU  destroy  such 
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pioisoootif  vreedsp  and  congign  them  to  the  dunghill 
n^pne  tbey  can  take  root,  and  spread  their  baneful 
influence  o^er  a  cultured  field. 

The  inhuman  and  unnatural  modes  which  are 
practised^  in  not  only  savage  and  barbarous  coun* 
tries^  but  in  what  are  called  civilized  nations,  to 
prevent  the  birth  of  children,  or  to  destroy  them 
ifter  their  birth,  are  too  well  known  to  need  any 
particular  or  minute  recital.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  abortions,  infanticide,  and  celibacy,  in  catholic 
countries,  are  resorted  to,  with  various  other  prac* 
kice^y  top  indelicate  to  mention.  And  the  question 
is»  whether  all,  or  any  of  these  means,  produce 
good  or  evil  i  Whether  they  prevent  the  increase 
pf  the  human  species,  or  whether  any  measures  to 
that  eiBfect  be  necessary  to  produce  happiness  and 
prevent  poverty  ?  Some  modem  authors  think,  that 
measures  to  check  population  are  absolutely  neces- 
lary,  and  that  without  them  it  would  increase  in  a 
g^metrical  ratio,  until  the  earth  would  be  no  longer 
able  to  yield  subsistence  for  its  inhabitants.  I  think 
it  is  by  no  means  necessary,  and  that  such  a  time 
Bad  circumstance  as  the  earth  being  over  peopled,  or 
unable  to  support  its  inhabitants,  will  never  arrive; 
or  at  least,  that  we  may  wait  until  such  evil  hap- 
pens, before  we  try  the  remedies  to  prevent  it. 

When  I  first  read  Mr.  Malthus's  work  upon  the 
principles  of  population,  I  must  candidly  confess 
that  I  was  impressed  with  a  feeling,  that  it  had  a 
tendency  to  encourage  the  different  checks  to  po- 
pulation which  he  enumerates  s  and  many  olhets^ 
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as  it  appears^  have  thought  so  likewise.  However, 
he  has  done  this  impression  away,  by  the  expla- 
nations he  has  given,  for  he  denies  this  intention, 
but  yet  he  still  holds  to  the  principle  that  popu- 
lation must  be  checked,  otherwise  it  would  increase 
beyond  the  means  of  subsistence;  and  that  it  is 
either  vice,  misery,  or  moral  restraint,  or  all  of  these, 
that  prevent  it.  This  is  bringing  the  subject  to 
a  state  fit  for  moral,  political,  and  philosophical  en- 
quiry ;  and  it  is  of  such  importance,  that  no  opinion 
upon  the  subject  should  be  ill  received,  when  the 
intention  is  only  meant  to  explore  and  ascertain 
the  truth. 

Xhe  mode'  Mr.  Malthus  proposes  to  check  the 
increase  of  population,  is  by"  moral  restraint^  or 
prevention  of  early  marriages;"  to  which  no  one, 
as  before  observed,  can  object,  if  it  be  necessary, 
and  would  be  effectual ;  or  if  it  could  be  put  in 
practice,  and  not  lead  to  other  tendencies,  which 
would  be  much  more  fatal  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  than  the  one  complained  of.  These  are 
the  dangers  to  be  feared,  the  questions  to  be  tried, 
and  the  facts  to  be  proved;  at  least,  if  we  can  bring 
the  subject  to  a  decisive  conclusion;  for  opinions 
will  be  unavailing  without  proofs,  or  such  reasonings 
at  least,  as  will  lead  to  conviction. 

In  some  countries,  religion  promotes  a  life  of  celi- 
bacy, and  in  others  it  is  considered  dishonourable  for 
a  woman  to  have  more  than  two  children  living'  at 
one  time,  unless  the  father  is  well  able  to  maintain 
them;  and  this  may  be  produced  by  what  is  called 
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•*  cultivating  the  field  of  thought/'  or  "  moral  re- 
straint;''  but  perhaps  it  is  often  effected  by  more 
dishonourable  and  unnatural  means.  The  intention 
of  this. prudential  plan  appears  to  be,  to  relieve  the 
father  and  mother  from  the  expences  and  trouble 
of  bringing  up  a  large  family,  (which  might  be  their, 
greatest  blessing;)  but  it  does  not  show  that  it  is 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large, 
or  that  there  is  any  such  necessity  for  it.     For,  are 
these  countries  richer,  happier,  or  better^  than  Great 
Britain  ?  Have  they  more  meaqs  of  supplying  their 
animal  wants?  In  fine,  haye  they  less  poverty  there 
than  there  is  here?   If  they  should  be  found   to 
possess  these  advantages,  then  the  doctrine  of  keep* 
ing  down  population  to  a  level  with  capital  and 
subsistence  may  be    right;    and    particularly  if 
effected  by  the  means  of  moral  restraint.     For  that 
is   the   command  of  God  and   nature,  as  before 
acknowledged ;  but  population  must  not  be  kept 
down  by  any  other  me^ns. 

It  will  be  of  little  benefit  to  practise  virtue  in  one 
thing,  which  will  increase  the  vice  of  another* 
Temperance,  soberness,  and  chastity,  are  virtues  to 
be  admired ;  but  virtue,  properly  speaking,  is  one  . 
entire  whole,  and  these  are  only  the  ramifications 
or  semblances  of  virtue ;  and  it  is  useless  to  be  tem- 
perate in  one  thing,  if  it  give  indulgence  to  another, 
and  perhaps  a  greater  evil ;  or,  to  use  the  ancient 
phrase,  if,  by  avoiding  Scylla,  we  fall  into  Charybdis. 
To  define  the  subject  properly,  we  should  first 
begin  to  show  whether  there  is^  or  is  not^  a  nccev 
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sity  for  checking  the  natural  progresi  of  p^uU- 
tion,  and  how  far  the  laws  of  God  and  riatqiie  p€t* 
mit  man  to  interfere;  or  whether  it  be  possible' for 
man  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view ;  or,  if  he 
could,  whether  it  would  contribute  to  the  genetal 
happiness  of  mankind,  or  otherwise  ?  The  answers 
to  these  questions  are  so  connected  and  interwoven 
with  each  other,  that  it  is  difficult  to  take  them  in 
distinct  parts;  but  these  questions  must  somehow 
or  other  be  answered,  before  we  can  come  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth9  or  decide  upon  the  subject 

I  shall,  therefore,  take  it  for  granted  that,  as 
far  as  moral  restraint  will  go,  this  restraint  is  a 
necess&ry  check  to  population.  It  must  then  be 
enquired,  how  it  is  to  be  effected,  how  it  would 
operate,  and  how  far  it  should  extend.  If  all 
people  were  to  abstain  from  sexual  intercourse  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  determine  upon  a  chaste 
life  of  celibacy,  there  is  no  doubt  but  population 
would  then  be  at  a  very  low  level  indeed,  and  the 
human  race  would  be  almost  extinct;  but,  if  they 
make  the  attempt  by  halves,  it  is  a  doubt  if  it  will 
have  much  success. 

People  who  remain  unmarried,  submit  to  the  pri* 
vation  either  for  their  own  sakes,  or  from  necessity, 
and  not  from  any  consideration  of  the  public  good. 
Take  away  the  necessity,  and  they  will  no  longer 
remain  unmarried,  unless  they  are  so  inclined;  and 
until  the  world  shall  become  more  virtuous,  and 
universal  justice  reign  throughout  the  earth,  there 
wiH  be  poverty;  and  whilst  there  ui  poverty  there 
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vfiUhe  misery 9  and  whildt  there  id  misery  there  will 
h%  viiK  and  wickedness.  Therefore,  in  addition  to 
moral  restraint,  merely  as  a  check  to  the  increase 
of  the  species,  the  means  must  be  adopted  to  re* 
move  the  evils  which  prevent  its  being  pat  in 
practice.  The  morals  and  condition  of  roen>  in 
every  other  respect,  must  be  improved,  and  then 
this  restiiunt^  if  necessary,  will  follow  of  course ; 
but  it  is. useless  to  j^ive  systems  which  cannot  be 
practically  applied. 

Connubial  happiness  cannot  be  given  up  so  easily 
as  some  people  imagine ;  and  it  seems  unfair  and 
inconsistent,  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  trtie 
liberty,  that  one  class  of  society  should  be  allowed 
this  privilege  and  not  the  other;  for  it  is  almost  the 
only  privilege  of  happiness  which  does  not  estclu* 
sively  belong  to  the  rich,  and  ^  which  is  not  to  be 
bought  for  money ;  and  if  we  take  this  privilege 
iirooi  the  lower  orders  of  people,  they  will  have  no 
comfort  left.    Among  the  higher  classes,  who  have 
every  thing  else  tbey  can  desire,  this  system  of  priva^ 
iion  would  not  be  c^that  consequence :  it  is  there-* 
fore  among  these  classes  that  this  restriction  should 
first  be  tried,  if  necessary,  and  it  would  be  so  d\* 
rected  with  most  justice  -,  for  with  them  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  principal  object  of  happiness,  but 
oflen  the  reverse.    The  poor  and  ignorant  always 
look  for  example  to  their  superiors ;  and  whilst  they 
see  the  clergyman  of  their  parish,  for  instance,  with 
a  house  full  of  children,  and  with  a  small  stipend  to 
maintaip  them,  they  naturally  think  they  have  the 
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_  same  right  and  privilege.  The  Spartans,  no  doubt, 
were  aware  of  this  truth,  for  their  higher  classes 
thought  themselves  degraded  by  attending  to  the 
procreation  of  the  species  5  and,  in  order  to  dis^ 
tinguish  themselves  from  the  lower  classes,  they 
deemed  this  office  as  only  fit  for  labourers  and 
slaves. 

The  only  support  to  the  system  of  moral  restraint 
must  be,  that  we  cannot  be  said  to  destroy  what 
never  had  a  being  or  existence,  and  that  privation, 
or  prevention,  cannot  be  called  murder.  But  this 
is  a  refinement  of  logic  which  will  scarcely  admit 

.  of  a  critical  examination,  and  cannpt  be  well 
reconciled  to  the  laws  of  nature :  the  destruction 
may  be  equally  the  sam^,  although  there  may  not 
be  the  same  evidence  to  show  it. 

The  doctrine  of  moral  restraint  would  certainly 
be  the  mdst  innocent  method  of  checking  popula- 
tion,  if  it  could  be  practised  and  carried  into  effect 
with  unspotted  purity ;  but  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  it  will  never  be  so  established,  in  this  or  any 
other  country,  until  the  minds  and  morals  of  the 
people  are  much  amended ;  but  should  a  numerous 
population,  contrary  to  this  opinion,  be  decidedly 
pronounced  and  proved  to  be  an  evil,  and  that  it 
must  be  checked  by  human  means  and  invention, 
moral  restraint  would  be  the  best  means  to  effect  it; 
yet  we  should,  in  my  opinion,  first  endeavour  to 
improve  the  morals  and  condition  of  the  people,  in 
other  respects;  and  if  any  tax,  or  restraint,  should 
then  be  found  necessary  to  curb  their  propensities 
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in  this  way,  and  prevent  their  mnning  into  the  un- 
heeded poverty  and  misery  which  it  is  said  to  occa- 
sion, it  would  be  wise  for  some  security  to  be  given^ 
that  no  child,  that  is  brought  into  the  world,  should 
be  likely  to  become  burdensome  to  the  public ;  for 
it  is  certainly  natural,  that  every  man  should  sup- 
port hh  own  offspring;  but  it  is  also  natural  that 
he  should  be  furnished  with,  and  not  be  deprived  of, 
the  means  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Malthus  recommends,  that  all  people  should 
be  told,  and  it  should  be  published  in  the  churches, 
that  *^  if  they  bring  children  into  the  world,  they 
must  support  them,  and  that  they  have  no  claim  to 
relief."  They  already  know  this  pretty  well,  and 
yet  it  does  not  deter  them  from  marriage ;  and  I 
never  can  be  brought  to  believe  that  people  marry 
from  the  inducement  held  out  of  the  poor  pittance 
of  parish  support;  for  the  poor  are  not  more  deterred 
from  marriage,  in  countries  where  there  is  no  such 
support,  and:  where  there  is  much  greater  misery 
and  poverty  than  in  this  country.  The  more  a 
people  are  civilized,  enlightened,  and  happy,  the 
greater  will  be  the  prevalence  of  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion, in  every  respect,  and  of  every  kind. 

One  would  really  suppose  that  poverty  is  more 
prolific  than  plenty,  for  there  is  certainly  the  great- 
est increase  among  the  poor;  and  if  the  poor  could 
be  restrained  from  having  children,  until  they  were 
able  to  maintain  them,  there  would  be  no  fear  of  a 
redundancy  of  population,  for  then  there  would  be 
no  poor;    and,  unless    poverty  returned   ^%^\tV) 
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population  would  never  increase  beyond  its  na- 
tural Kmits,  or  the  means  for  its  support.  It  there*- 
fore  seems^  that  poverty  is  the  real  cause  of  a 
redundant  population,  and  that  population  is  not 
the  cause  of  poverty ;  which  I  believe  is  certainly 
the  fact ;  for  we  should  hear  no  complaint  of  an 
excess  of  population,  if  there  were  no  distress  or 
poverty;  and  food  or  subsistence  would  always  be 
found,  if  we  had  the  means  to  purchase  it.  Is 
there  no  method  then  of  eradicating  poverty,  with- 
out destroying,  or  reducing  the  number  of,  the 
human  species  ? 

As  population  increases,  the  mutual  wants  of  the 
people,  in  civilized  nations,  increase  likewise;  con* 
sequently  there  must  be  an  increase  of  demand  for, 
as  well  as  supply  of,  labour  and  employment ;  and 
this  incontrovertibly  proves,  that  there  cannot  be 
an  excess  of  population  until  the  earth  is  incapable 
of  yielding  food  for  its  inhabitants;  and  this,  from 
the  natural  course  of  things,  and  from  the  wise  and 
perfect  regulations  of  nature,  as  well  as  from  the  in* 
stability  of  human  life,  can  never  happen. 

It  appears,  and  it  is^  no  doubt,  a  cruelty  for  pa- 
rents to  bring  children  into  the  world  without  any 
means  for  their  support;  and  if  this  were  always 
considered  and  dreaded,  population  would  certainly 
soon  decrease;  but  human  life  would  also  soon  cease 
to  be  supportable  or  desirable ;  for  who  can  say 
that  he  is  secure  from  the  vicissitudes  of  this  life,  or 
know  that  his  children  will  be  happy,  and  be  pro- 
tected and  supported  in  their  journey  through  it  ? 
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A  man  may  hare  prospects  of  supporting  a  fiuniljy 
and  believe  that  his  children  may  be  happy,  and  yet 
they  may  rue  the  day  that  gave  them  birth ;  for 
who  can  look  into  futurity  and  say»  "  I  have  hap* 
piness  in  store^  which  cannot  be  taken  from  me  ?" 

If  labouring  people,  who  have  no  provision  in 
the  world,  but  that  which  is  produced  by  their 
labour,  were  to  look  into  the  consequences  of 
matrimony,  and  consider  the  labour  and  toil 
required  to  bring  up  a  family,  and  not  feel  that 
there  are  benefits  to  compensate  for  the  gloomy 
part  of  connubial  connection,  they  would  certainly 
never  marry.  For  what  a  labouring  man  can  lay 
by  before  marriage,  out  of  the  scanty  produce  of 
his  labour,  can  never  secure  him  and  his  family 
against  poverty  through  life.  The  poor  people 
therefore  consider,  that  their  par^ts  had  no  better 
prospect  than  themselves,  and  as  they  toiled  for 
them,  so  they  should  toil  for  the  neict  generation. 

As  to  moral  restraint,  it  is  already  practised,  as 
far  as  it  will  go,  in.  the  present  state  of  society, 
though  certainly  not  so  far  as  it  ought  to  go ;  for 
we  see  numberless  persons,  able  and  willing  to  work, 
who  cannot  find  employment,  consequently  they, 
and  llieir  &milies,  must  be  in  a  state  of  great  dis* 
Ims  and  misery.  One  woukl  suppose,  that  these 
aeeneB  of  idittress  would  be  sufficient  of  themselves 
to  teach  the  rising  genemtion  prudence,  and  the 
consequence  of  unheeded  connections,  in  matri- 
mony aadotbemmes  but  tbqrare  not;  for  poverty 
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and  ignorance  only  harden  their  nature,  and  render 
them  vicious  and  careless  of  consequences. 

But  when  education,  humanity,  morality,  and 
justice,  shall  have  improved  the  condition  of  the 
lower  classes  of  people,  this  prudent  principle  of 
moral  restraint  will  prevail  and  have  its  effect,  not 
only  as  it  regards  matrimonial  prudence,  but  in  every 
other  respect ;  for  it  will  be  better  understood  and 
considered,  and  consequently  it  will  meet  with  more 
general  application  and  attention.  People  will  then 
see  the  hope  and  prospect  of  maintaining  a  family 
before  they  contract  marriages,  or  bring  children 
into  the  world,  either  by  lawful  or  illicit  means. — 
But  something  must  be  done  for  the  people  in  the 
interim,  or  this  state  of  things  will  never  arrive;  and 
it  will  be  my  endeavour,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  to 
give  the  best  plans,  I  can  conceive,  by  which  this 
prospect  may  be  realised. 

All  that  is  wanted  is,  that  the  labouring  people 
shall  be  secure,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  things  will 
admit,  of  being  able  to  support  a  family  before  they 
enter  into  matrimony,  or  bring  children  into  the 
world ;  which  security,  or  even  prospect,  they  cer- 
tainly can  never  have  in  the  present  state  of  things. 
But  should  a  reverse  principle  be  adopted,  and  such 
indiscretions,  on  the  part  of  the  poor,  be  held  uni- 
versally  odious,  it  will  be  a  check  to  the  passions, 
and  deter  them  from  the  practice  of  unheeded  at- 
tachments. 

Examples  of  this  kind  are  certainly  most  to  be 
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found  amongst  the  untaught  and  ignorant  part  of 
the  community.  Among  those  who  have  received 
a  moral  and  proper  education^  and  who  have  any 
estimation  for  their  characters  in  society^  few  ex- 
amples are  to  be  found,  comparatively  speaking, 
of  such  people  plunging  themselves  into  this  de- 
scription df  misery. 

Returning  to  the  questions,  whether  there  can 
be  such  a  thing  as  an  excess  of  population,  or 
wiiether  a  numerous  population  be  a  benefit  to 
mankind,  or  a  circumstance  to  be  lamented,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  decide  these  points  in- 
controvertibly,  if  they  can  be  so  decided. 

In  stating  my  opinions  upon  the  subject,  I  shaH 
offer  them  with  diffidence,  although  with  an  ardent 
desire  of  obtaining  the  truths  let  it  come  from  what- 
ever source,  or  in  whatever  shape  it  may  j  foe 
**  Veritas  omnia  vincity^  and  if  I  happen  to  stumble 
on  error,  which  I  probably  may,  I  shall  not  feel 
offended  at  being  corrected,  even  with  more  seve- 
rity than  I  may  be  thought  to  treat  the  doctrines 
and  opinions  of  others,  in  the  course  of  my  enquiry 
into  this  subject ;  and  to  those  to  whom  le  vrai  est 
ie  seul  boriy  I  trust  I  shall  not  give  ofiience. 

I  hold,  as  I  have  before  stated,  that  an  increase 
of  population  may  be  an  increase  of  wealth  and 
happiness  to  an  industrious  nation,  under  a  good 
government.  It  proves  that  the  nation  is  flourish- 
ing, or  such  increase  could  not  take  place.  I  likc- 
•  wise  believe,  that  there  never  was,  or  ever  will  be, 
a  country  so  peopled  that  the  land  of  the  covvulvy 
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could  not  Aipply  f  ubsisteDce  for  its  inhabitant^y  if 
the  people  were  industrious,  and  their  industry  were 
properly  supported ;  and  that  population  will  re? 
gulate  itself  by  the  natural  course  of  nature,  before 
such  a  circnmstance  could  take  place.  I  am  aba 
convinced,  that  a  large  or  populous  community 
will  be  better  able  to  support  itself  than  a  weak  or 
thinly  divided  population.  That  the  earth,  gene- 
rally speaking,  will  always  be  sufficient  to  support 
its  inhabitants,  but  not  without  industry  and  labour; 
and  when  it  shall  be  found  otherwise,  if  it  ever 
should,  man  then  will  become  too  feeble  in  his  na- 
ture to  procreate  the  species,  or  endure  labour,  and 
then  population  will,  naturally,  of  itself  decline, 
until  the  world  shall  revive  again,  or  be  no  more. 

No  one  can  be  so  weak,  or  ignorant,  as  to  assert, 
that  in  a  miserable  and  ill-governed  country,  whese 
there  is  a  numerous  population,  there  will  not  be 
more  poor  and  more  misery  than  if  it  contained 
but  a  feeble  population ;  but  not  more,  or  perhaps 
a^  much,  in  proportion  to  the  population ;  nor  will 
poverty  be  increased  on  that  account.  Yet,  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  it  would  be  a  happiness,  if 
the  population  of  most  countries  were  diminished 
on  account  of  unnatural  causes,  and  the  miseries  it 
produces;  for  the  sum  of  misery  would  certainly 
then  be  less.  But  this  the  Almighty  knows,  and 
his  hand  is  sufficient  to  direct  the  general  law,  and 
be  chastises  accordingly. 

If  there  be  no  power  to  govern  the  universe  in 
this  respect,  and  regulate  the  number  of  the  human 
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species  but  that  of  man,  how  comes  it  Uiat  popular 
tion  has  oscillated  and  continued  since  the  time  of 
the  creation,  and  that  one  half  of  the  earth  has 
never  yet  produced  an  atom  of  food  for  man  ?  Tt\e 
answer  will  be,  that  vice  and  misery  have  prevented 
it ;  for  it  cannot  be  said  that  moral  restraint  has 
done  much  to  keep  population  in  check  as  yet* 
Then  how  comes  it  that  vice  and  misery  have  not 
totally  extinguished  the  human  race  before  this 
time?  No  other  reason  can  be  given,  of  human  ori-^ 
gin,  than  that  there  must  have  been  always  some 
virtue  and  industry  remaining  to  protect  the  ^- 
cies  iBrom  total  extinction ;  and  where  there  have 
been  the  most  of  those  qualities,  the  more  human 
beings  have  been  supported  and  preserved. 

Famines,  it  is  true,  have  often  been  known  im 
many  countries;  but  great  distress,  for  want  of 
food,  has  also  happened  where  the  population  has 
not  been  extensive,  and  which  is  the  case  at  pre« 
sent  in  Egypt  and  other  countries;  and  wherever 
this  has  happened,  it  has  proceeded  from  the  merited 
chastisement  of  the  Almighty,  or  from  neglect^ 
tyranny,  injustice,  or  the  want  of  industry  in  men. 
It  has  never  proceeded  from  the  earth  not  being 
sufficient  to  support  its  inhabitants. 

Famines  have  been  known  in  countries  where 
the  land  would  produce  com  by  just  scratching  the 
ground  and  sowing  the  seed ;  for  where  the  land  is 
monopolized,  and  property  is  insecure,  and  no  en^ 
couragement  is  given  to  industrious  labour,  it  is  of 
KlUe  advantage  to  passess  the  benefits  and  bouaUes 
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of  nature.  If  men  will  be  idle,  or  unmerciful  to 
each  other,  it  is  not  the  bounty  of  nature  alone, 
that  can  yidd  them  food  or  make  them  happy. 

The  religious  order  of  the  Carthusians,  and  that 
of  La  Trappe,  show  what  industry  will  do,  and 
what  may  be  produced  from  a  barren  rock,  or 
sandy  desert  by  labour ;  and  the  e^ablishment  of 
those  sects  has  a  good  moral  principle,  in  one  re- 
spect, namely,  that  the  subsistence  and  comforts 
of  mankind  should  depend  on  their  own  industry 
and  labour. 

The  question  then  comes  to  this.  Is  there  more 
wealth,  more  means  of  subsistence,  less  poverty, 
and  more  happiness,  in  proportion,  in  a  thinly  po- 
pulated country,  than  where  there  is  a  numerous 
population?  Those  who  pretend  that  there  is, 
should  show  where  it  exists.  And  is  not  the  supply 
of  subsistence,  as  well  as  every  thing  else,  accord- 
mg  to  the  demand  and  means  of  purchase,  or  the 
effort  used  in  procuring  it  ?  For,  who  will  culti- 
vate the  earth  beyond  the  extent  of  his  own  wants, 
if  he  cannot  dispose  of  the  surplus  produce  of  his 
labour  ?  And  to  what  a  state  would  the  agricul-' 
ture  of  this  country  be  reduced^  if  the  population 
were  reduced  to  half  its  present  number?  Would 
not  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  be  improved,  if  the 
population  were  increased  -,  and  would  there  not 
then  be  sufficient  food,  if  no  corn  were  allowed  to 
be  imported?  And  would  there  not  be  a  greater 
demand  for  labour  ? 

If  it  could  be  proved  of  any  countVy,  that  it 
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lot  supply  food,  by  the  utmost  efforts  of  in- 
for  its  inhabitants,  why  then  it  might  be 
d,  that  m  such  a;  country  there  is  an  ex- 
population,  and  some  check  to  population, 
gration,  must  certainly  be  necessary ;  and 
leople,  perhaps,  may  insist  that  such  is  the 
t  state  of  Great  Britain,  but  which  appears 
means  to  be  the  case.  There  is  certainly  a 
imber  of  people  out  of  employ,  but  there  is 
>  proper  encouragement  given  to  find  them 
rment ;  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  misery 
few  people  endeavour  in  the  proper  way  to 
Some  will  say,  that  there  are  not  the 
; — ^but  the  causes  of  this  will  be  discussed 
er. 

IS  been  asserted,  as  already  stated,  ^*  that  all 
od  and  well-situated  lands  of  this  country, 
already  appropriated  and  occupied,  capital 
bsistence  can  no  longer  be  kept  up  to  the  po- 
•n/'  It  may  be  allowed,  that  all  the  good  and 
;uated  lands  are  occupied  9  but  it  cannot  be 
at  even  these  are  all  appropriated  to  yield  food 
n.  A  great  part  may  be  said  to  be  applied 
only  the  comforts,  but  to  the  luxuries  and 
igancies  of  life.  It  requires  as  much  food  to 
t  a  horse,  or  at  least  as  much  land  to  produce 
ould  subsist  a  large  family,  or  even  several  fa- 
if  it  were  cultivated  to  the  utmost  extent,  and 
o  yield  the  most  productive  food  for  man.  But, 
ndently  of  all  this,  there  are  more  lands  uncul- 
i  in  the  United  Kingdom,  than  would  subsist 
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double  the  number  of  its  present  inhabitantf,  if 
{>roperly  laboured  and  cultivated ;  and  thb  assertion 
must  not  be  put  down  by  the  popular  crjr,  that 
they  are  not  worth  cultivating,  or  that  it' would 
require  more  expence  and  more  labour  than  they 
are  worth.  This  is  the  very  thing  we  want  Land 
and  labour  will  be  always  better  than  spontaneous 
productions,  which  create  idleness. 

The  reason  why  there  is  not  more  land  cultlirated 
in  this  country  is,  that  either  there  are  not  suffi« 
cient  hands  to  do  it,  at  the  price  they  would  be 
paid,  or  that  there  is  not  sufficient  capital  employed 
in  that  branch  of  industry.  As  this  is  a  commep> 
cial  and  manufacturing  country,  the  industry  and 
capital  of  the  country  are  most  directed  to  those 
objects,  by  which  more  profit  on  capital  and  labour 
can  be  obtained  than  in  agriculture. 

There  is  no  want  of  food  when  there  is  money  to 
pay  for  it.  The  supply  of  food,  like  other  thingsb 
is  always  according  to  the  demand ;  and  nothing 
but  money,  or  the  means  of  barter,  is  ever  known  to 
be  deficient;  but  if  cortk  could  not  be  imported, 
all  hands  would  then  soon  turn  to  agriculture^  and 
it  would  be  soon  found  that  there  would  be  no  oc- 
casion for  importations  of  com,  or  want  of  subsist-* 
ence  for  the  population. 

Did^  any  one  ever  know,  where  there  was  a  de- 
crease of  population,  that  there  was  a  greater  plei^y 
6f  riches,  food,  or  comfort  ?  Look  into  histoiy,  and 
behold  to  what  state  even  empires  may  be  reduced, 
when  their  population  is  decreasisd.    Was  Greece 
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t^  happy  when  the  population  of  her  states  de- 
ned  ?    And  did  not  Roman  greatness  decline 
\k  the  decrease  of  her  population  ?     Has  there 
Q  greater  plenty  in  Egypt  since  her  towns  and 
pie  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  whole  country 
exhibited  a  picture  of  deserted  villages  ? 
lome  was  destroyed  by  importing  corn  from  her 
rinces  and  subject  countries,  by  turning  all  the 
Is  of  Italy  into  pasture,  and  thus  taking  all  the 
^le  from  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  giving 
m  the  habits  of  idleness.    The  Romans  could 
com  without  labour,  and  therefore  they  had  no 
lination  to  work;  but,  when  corn  was  not  to  be 
ained  by  these  means,  the  people  retorted  upon 
ir  government,  that  had  ruined  them  by  such 
nlgencies.  When  the  royal  Cincinnatus  worked 
;he  field,  Rome  was  happy.  Look  at  the  mighty 
acuse,  where  luxury  and  wealth  had  once  no 
mds;  when  her  population  decreased,  her  former 
ive  boards  could  scarcely  supply  the  wants  of  a 
ipef. 

slven  in  the  frigid  zone,  and  under  the  rigour  of  an 
tic  climate,  there  are  proofs  that  a  populous  com- 
inHy  is  best  for  human  happiness  and  comfort. 
len  the  shores  of  Iceland,  for  instance,  werecover- 
by  a  numerous  and  independent  people,  as  they 
ze  were,  they  could  then  supply  their  own  wants, 
;hout  the  help  of  other  nations;  but  since  the 
ad  of  tyranny  and  oppression  has  reduced  their 
mbers,  they  are  often  exposed  to  the  misery  of 
mt  and  famine. 
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It  does  not  require  the  aid  of  metaphysical  know- 
ledge, or  of  very  profound  philosophy,  to  show  what 
will  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  nature,  or 
of  an  extensive  population.  Industry,  favoured  by 
freedom,  justice,  and  wise  regulations,  will  do  the 
whole.  But  if  we  must  come  to  geometrical  and 
arithmetical  calculations,  and  admit  that  two  and 
two  make  four,  and  four  and  four  make  eight,  and 
eight  and  eight  make  sixteen,  which  is  stated  to  be 
the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  population;  we' must 
also  admit  that  four  pair  of  hands  will  supply  food 

■ 

for  at  least  eight  persons ;  and  that  the  more  hands 
there  are  to  work,  the  greater  will  be  the  plenty  and 
ease  for  the  population ;  and  the  more  hands  there 
will  be  to  spare  for  cultivating  and  adorning  the 
neglected  part  of  the  country,  and  for  adding  to  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  life. 

But  they  say  that  population  increases  by  geo- 
metrical rule,  and  subsistence  does  not;  that  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  latter,  and  not  to  the  former.  How 
do  they  know  this  ?  Who  can  prove  that  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  the  human  species  ?  The 
quantity  of  land,  which  we  know  of,  cannot  cerr 
tainly,  according  to  our  present  knowledge  and 
understanding,  be  made  to  yield  more  than  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  food ;  but  this  is  no  proof  that  it 
may  not  yield  more  by  further  intelligence.  We 
can.  produce  more  from  the  earth  than  untutored 
savages;  and. future  ages  may  make  discoveries, 
and  produce  what  is  unknown  to  us.  Sir  Walter 
Kalcigli  added  to  our  means  of  subsistence  by  the 
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introduction  of  potatoes^  and  greater  discoveries 
may  yet  be  made  than  this,  should  there  be  oc- 
casion for  them.  But  if  the  earth  will  supply 
enough  subsistence  for  its  inhabitants,  enough  must 
be  sufficient,  and  it  is  all  that  is  required ;  and,  it 
may  be  repeated,  that  no  proof  has  ever  yet  been 
given  to  the  contrary  of  the  earth  being  capable  pf 
yielding  sufficient  subsistence  for  its  inhabitants,  and 
probably  never  will,  where  there  is  a  proper  re- 
ward and  encouragement  for  labour. 

A  Mr.  Higinbottom,  professor  of  music,  at  Over« 
bury,  in  Yorkshire,  lately  died.  He  was  father, 
grandfather,  and  great  grandfather  to  305  children. 
He  was  followed  to  his  tomb  by  nine  of  his  own 
children,  whose  united  ages  amounted  to  53S  years, 
and  59  grand  children,  and  numerous  other  rela- 
tives.—Were  all  men  to  produce  a  progeny  like 
ibis,  if  it  continued  without  variation,  and  it  in- 
creased by  geometrical  ratio,  population  would  cer- 
tainly soon  press  against  the  means  of  subsistence ; 
but  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  the  same  space  of 
time,  in  which  this  progeny  has  been  raised,  the 
family  of  the ,  Higinbottoms  may  be  entirely  ex- 
tinct.    **  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.'' 

Those  philosophers,  who  insist  upon  the  necessity 
of  reducing  the  number  of  the  human  species, 
should  read  '^  the  Dissertation  on  Sparrows,"  which 
the  author  treats  a  follows :  <<  Sparrows,  although 
destructive,  are  also  useful.  One  pair  of  sparrows, 
whilst  feeding  their  young,  will  destroy  4000  cater<» 
pillars  weekly.    I^t  us  not    condemn  a  whole 
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Species  of  animals  because  we  find  some  of  them 
troublesome  or  inconvenient ;  of  this  we  are  suffi- 
ciently sensible,  but  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
subservient,  in  the  grand  economical  distributioii 
of  nature,  we  cannot  so  easily  ascertain*  The 
great  table  of  nature  is  spread  alike  to  all,  and  is 
amply  stored  with  every  thing  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  various  families  pf  the  earth^." 

^<  It  is  owing  to  the  superior  intelligence  and 
industry  of  man,  that  he  is  enabled  to  appropriate 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  best  gifts  of  Providence 
to  his  own  subsistence  and  comfort  Let  him  not 
then  think  it  waste  that,  in  some  instances^  creatures 
inferior  to  himself  in  rank,  for  the  poor^J  are  per- 
mitted  to  partake  with  him;  nor  let  him  grudge  them 
their  scanty  pittance;  but,  considering  them  only  as 
the  tasters  of  his  full  meal,  let  him  endeavour  to 
imitate  fond  encourage  J  their  cheerfulness^  and  lift 
up  his  hew^  in  grateful  feeling  and  effusions^  to  HIM 
who  filleth  all  things  with  plenteousness." 

If  this  principle  of  liberality  and  justice  were 
established  upon  earth,  and  the  truths  which  it 
states  were  better  understood  and  observed,  it  would 
be  of  little  consequence  what  may  be  the  amount 
of  the  population ;  or  whether  we  were  placed  in 
this  world  as  peers,  or  peasants;  for  happiness  would 
be  alike  to  all.  and  we  should  be  sensible  that  there 
would  be  enough  for  all.  Jn  the  present  state  of 
society  it  may  be  otherwise ;  and  one  truth  is  clear^ 
which  is,  if  we  had  never  been  born,  we  should 

*  Though  tmferUinately  serVed  with  some  partiality. 
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never  have  knomi  trouble.  It  ako  appears  a  cra-r 
elty  to  briiig  children  into  the  world  without  any 
provision  for  their  support*  But  where  does  the 
fault  lie  ?  And  who  is  to  arraign  the  wisdom  of 
Providence?  Who  can  dive  into  the  secrets  of 
iiliture5  so  as  to  know  for  what  purposes  we  are 
boruj  or  why  we  are  sent  into  this  world  of  trouble  ? 
He  who  has  felt  pain,  is  th^  most  sensible  of  plea- 
sure ;  and)  perhaps^  there  is  not  a  more  unhappy 
being  upon  earth,  than  he  who  has  nothing  to 
hope  or  wish  for  in  this  life ;  and  every  thing  to 
fear  and  dread  in  the  next. 

Moral  restraint  cannot  be  possibly  objected  to 
by  any  moral  man,  if  it  imply  moderation,  pru- 
dence, and  virtue;  but,  if  adopted  for  other  pur^t* 
poses,  instead  of  producing  good,  it  may  create  evil. 
If  people  are  to  refrain  from  marriage  until  they 
have  a  certainty  of  being  enabled  to  support  their 
families,  when  are  the  poor  to  be  married  f  When 
will  they  ever  see  that  happy  time  and  certainty  ?  * 
If  they  are  to  wait  for  the  proof  of  this  assurance, 
population  must  cease,  among  the  lower  orders  of 
people,  and  the  rich  must  labour  for  themselves. 
It  is  generally  seen,  that  those  have  the  largest 
families  who  have  the  least  means  to  support  them; 
and  where  an  increase  of  families,  or  of  the  popu- 
lation of  a  country,  is  most  desired,  it  is  not  to  be 
effected  by  human  means,  nor  by  any  calculations 
of  men.  Is  it  not  better  then  to  let  nature  have  its 
course,  whose  natural  dictates  and  rules  always 
tend  to  moderation,  and  which  excesses  destroy  ? 
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Nature  neither  encourages  gluttony  nor  a  total  ab- 
stinence from  food,  for  both  are  equally  destructife 
to  nature.  It  does  not  encourage  vice,  for  that  also 
is  destructive ;  and  it  does  not  encourage  any  de* 
struction,  but  that  of  vice,  and  encourages  reple- 
tion of  good;  and  to  answer  all  these  purposes^ 
nothing  seems  more  consistent  than  inatrimouy>  at 
the  proper  season,  which  is  in  the  vigour  of  life.   - 

Do  philosophers  really  suppose  that  population  ifi 
ever  to  increase  by  the  gi^ometrical  rule  which  they 
have  stated  ?  Has  it  ever  been  found  soi  Is  there 
not  the  natural  check  of  death  ivhich  prevents  it  ? 
Some*  coufitries  rise  and  flourish  by  the  virtuea  of 
their  people,  and  others  fall,  or  are  destroyed  by  their 
vices;  but  there  would  always  be  food  enough  for 
all,  if  all  were  just  and  virtuous.  Nor  does  it  ap* 
pear  that  it  is  either  virtue  or  vice,  alone,  that 
would  regulate  their  numbers,  without  some  super 
rior  power.  But  for  the  natural  check  of  deaths 
population  would  certaiply  increase  in  a  gepmetrir 
cal  ratio,  and  the  earth,  in  time,  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  contain,  much  less  to  support,  its  inha- 
bitants ;  but  this  natural  check  will  always  prevent 
this  unnatural  increase. 

There  are  natural  causes,  that  direct  and  govern 
the  universe,  with  which  man  is  unacquainted,  and 
in  which  he  is  no  ways  concerned.  Or  any  ways  in- 
formed. Does  not  a  grain  of  com  sometimes  prOf 
duce  a  thousand  fold,  and  may  not  the  same  power 
make  it  produce  a  million  ?  Does  not  natural  his- 
tory prove,  that  a  single  fish  (the  cod)  produces 
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near  ten  nullions  of  its  own  species,  in  one  season* 
and  are  not  the  waters  of  the  ocean  sufficient  to 
support  them  ?  There  can  be  no  moral  restraint, 
or  other  such  causes,  to  prevent  this  prolificacy,  or 
increase.  All  we  have  to  do,  then,  seems  to  be,  to 
make  the  best  use  we  can  of  the  knowledge  impart- 
ed-to  us;  and  tlip  end  intended  certainly  appears 
to  be^to  improve,  and  not  to  weaken,  or  destroy  the 
nature,  or  nmnber,  of  the  human  species. 

Until  the  earth  shall  be  cultivated  to  its  full  ex- 
tent,  and  there  shall  be  found  an  insufficiency  of 
food,  there  can  be  no  real,  although  there  may  be 
political,  occasion  for  checking  population.  There 
have  certainly  been  famines  and  great  distresses, 
many  times,  and  in  many  countries;  and  so  there 
would  have  been>  perhaps,  if  the  population  of  those 
countries  had  not  amounted  to  half  the  existing 
numbers.  If  men  are  not  provident,  or  by  unwise 
government  and  bad  policy,  or  want  of  industry, 
they  are  kept  back  from  making  the  earth  yield 
the  bounties  of  Providence  and  nature,  the  whole . 
population  of  the  earth  may  be  destroyed,  whether 
great  or  small,  in  a  single  season,  or  in  a  few  days, 
by  famine.  A  people  confined  in  a  garrison  town, 
for  instance,  may  be  starved  in  a  short  space  of 
time;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  the  whole  earth 
is  insufficient  to  support  them. 
.  The  earth  never  has  been,  nor  ever  will  be,  cul- 
tivated to  its  full  extent ;  nor,  probably,  any  parti- 
cular country  within  its  sphere;  and,  until  this 
happens,  neither  the  Whole  earth,  nor  any  particu- 
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l^r  country^  can  be  said  to  be  oyer  or  folly  peopled* 
That  such  a  circumstance  could  happen,  appears 
yery  clear  in  theory  an^  figures;  but  that  it  never 
has  nor  will  happen,  time  and  the  histories  of  all 
ages  seem  to  have  sufficiently  proved. 

Many  people,  who  have  read  the  works  of  BK>dern 
authors,  have  believed  that  this  is  an  event  which 
would  naturally  happen,  by  the  course  of  things,  if 
not  checked  and  prevented;  and  some  have  en*^ 
laiged  upon  their  ideas  of  the  means  to  prevent  it. 
They  have  believed  that  population  must  be  checked 
and  kept  down  to  certain  numbers,  and  if  it  is  not 
to  be  done  by  natural  means,  it  must  be  effected  in 
some  way  or  other,  either  by  moral  or  forcible  re- 
straint. That  the  milder  means  should  be  first 
resorted  to;  but  as,  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
it  appears  clear,  that  the  system  of  moral  restraint 
will  not  be  voluntarily  attended  to,  and  that  we 
may  as  well  preach  to  the  winds,  as  endeavour  to 
make  people  refrain  from  the  habit  of  sexual  in- 
dulgence; other  means  must  be  resorted  to,  or  ap« 
plied,  to  prevent  population  from  always  pressing 
against  the  means  of  subsistence.  And  it  has  even 
been  asserted^  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  law  to 
destroy  all  younger  children,  and  leave  only' the 
heirs  of  families,  to  inherit  and  keep  up  the  family 
consequence.  Give  inventive  people  a  clue,  or 
subject,  and  they  will  soon  enough  make  something 
out  of  it  It  seems  now  no  matter  what  numbers 
of  the  community  are  destroyed,  so  that  the  re« 
mainder  can  live  in  luxury  and  idleness.     But  we 
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)iild  find  very  few,  perheqiSy  who,  like  St.  Pierre, 
^nld  offer  themsdTes  as  the  first  sacrifices.  Every 
e  wants  to  live  well,  but  no  one  wishes  to  die,  or 
e  poor,  in  order  that  others  may  live  better. 
These  are  the  sort  of  sentiments  which  too  many 
ople  entertain  upon  the  subject  of  population, 
t  it  is  to  be  wished  that  nothing  further  than 
nal  restraint,  consistent  with  our  nature  and  reli- 
on,  had  ever  been  hinted  at ;  or  even  this,  unless 
had  been  proved  how  it  is  to  be  put  in  practice. 
t  least  all  other  systems  should  have  been  treated 
th  that  contempt  and  execration  which  they  de-* 
rve. 

Some  of  the  modern  works  upon  this  subject  may 
)  intended  to  do  good,  but  if  so,  it  is  difficult  to 
iderstand  them,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  im« 
essions  many  people  have  felt  upon  reading  them, 
.ve  not  tended  to  soften  their  hearts,  or  render 
em  more  benevolent  towards  mankind.  A  think- 
;  man  must  look  upon  the  tendency  and  conse- 
lences  of  such  works  with  horror ;  for  it  is  the 
neral  cast  and  turn  of  sentiment,  and  not  the  par* 
sular  subject  or  varying  principle  of  a  work  that 
ople  most  attend  to.  They  may  avoid  the  one, 
they  dislike  it ;  but  they  cannot  avoid  the  other, 
they  read  it. 

Any  thing  that  tends  to  corrupt  human  nature, 
harden  the  heart,  or  to  encourage  vice,  must  be  in- 
rious  to  society.  The  author  of  the  Principle  of 
^pulation  states,  that  there  is  nothing  throughout 
e  whole  of  his  work  which  can  have  that  ten- 
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dency ;  but  certainly  not  all  the  reasoning  in  the 
worid  can  convince  me  that  I  did  not  feel  such  an 
impression  conveyed  to  my  mind  by  the  general 
tenor  of  the  work,  and  it  appears  that  I  was  not  the 
only  one. 

.  fiut  his  meaning  upon  the  subject  is  made  more 
clear  by  the  notes  and  explanations  he  hasgiven,  and 
I  fully  agree  with  him  that  there  can  be  no  finer  sys- 
tem to  promote  good,  and  prevent  evil  to  society,  than 
the  moral  principle  which  he  has  proposed.  But  I 
must  again  say,  that  he  has  not  shown  any  clear, 
or  safe  method,  by  which  it  can  be  put  in  practice. 
For  if  we  restrain  people  from  marriage,  will  that 
restrain  them  from  vice  ?  And  will  not  the  latter  be 
more  injurious  to  society  than  the  former? 

The  principle  is  as  old  as  time  itself,  but  unfortu- 
nately it  has  seldom  been  practised,  except  from 
necessity,  or  the  cold  feeling  of  selfishness.  It  is 
however  one  of  the  laws  of  God  to  correct  the  cor- 
ruptness of  our  selfish  and  corporeal  nature.  If 
there  were  no  moral  restraint  to  govern  our 
passions,  the  evil  disposition  would  conduct  us  to 
every  vice,  which  would  end  in  our  destruction. 

A  check  to  population,  or  the  procreation  of  the 
species,  is  the  most  delicate  and  most  dangerous  of 
all  subjects  of  restraint,  if  wrongly  applied ;  because 
it  has  more  temptations  and  evil  tendencies  than 
one.  We  may  avoid  drunkenness  by  abstaining 
from  strong  liquors,  but  yet  when  we  have  thirst,  it 
is  necessary  we  should  drink  something,  and  we 
may  take  weak  liquors.     We  may  avoid  licentious- 
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ness  by  taking  a  wife;  but  if  this  be  not  allowed5  by 
avoiding  one  evil  we  may  fall  into  another  and  a 
greater;  this  is  the  danger.  But  according  to  the 
tenor  of  some  of  the  works  that  have  appeared, 
virtue  or  constancy  between  the  sex^s  must  be  a 
crimcy  as  it  tends  to  multiply  the  species;  an^ 
prostitution,  or  indiscriminate  intercourse,  nrast  be 
a  virtue,  because  it  is  unfruitful,  and  is  a  check  to 
population. 

Eveiy  one  must  know  and  see  what  misery  im- 
prudent marriages  bring  upon  people  and  their 
families,  and  upon  society  in  general ;  and  every 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  and  prevent  it.  St. 
Paul  recommends  it,  but  he  does  not  recommend 
libertinism  as  a  lesser  evil ;  for  every  one  must  be 
convinced  that  it  is  more  baneful  and  injurious  to 
society,  than  the  most  improvident,  or  prolific 
marriages. 

The  doctrine  of  moral  restraint  being  of  divine 
origin,  and  consequently  good  and  perfect  in  itself, 
cannot  be  too  much  recommended  in  its  purity. 
It  guards  people  against  vices  and  misery  of  every 
description;  but,  until  the  minds  of  men  shall  be 
improved,  and  the  corrupt  habits  of  their  nature, 
which  have  broken  down  the  pales  of  good  order  in 
society,  shall  be  removed,  or  reformed  by  correct 
education  and  good  example,  it  is  not  injunction 
or  precept  alone  that  can  put  this  divine  law  in 
force.  It  will  be  of  no  benefit  to  remove  one  species 
of  evil  by  the  substitution  or  adoption  of  another  and 
a  greater. 
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However  much  a  man  may  expand  upon  a  sub- 
ject^ in  a  voluminous  woiic,  he  will  always  return 
to  the  principle  upon  which  he  set  out  3  and  it  is 
to  this  only  that  the  reader  is  to  look  for  informa- 
tion at  last,  let  the  work  be  ever  so  much  extended. 
In  Mr.  Malthus's  calculation  and  statement,  that 
population  may  increase  in  a  greater  ratio  than  sub- 
sistence, he  is  borne  out  by  figures;  but  he  errs,  as 
it  appears,  in  believing,  and  fails  in  proving,  that 
it  has  ever  been  the  case;  and  much  less  that 
^^  population  is  always  pressing  against  the  means 
of  subsistence.'' 

Famines  and  distresses,  among  the  poor,  are  not, 
and  never  have  been,  the  effects  of  an  excess  of 
population.  The  same  thing  would  probably  have 
happened,  if  the  number  had  been  less,  and  not 
have  happened  if  the  population  had  been  greater, 
under  proper  regulations.  There  have  always  been 
mcan^  of  subsistence,  if  those  means  had  been  pro- 
perly applied ;  and  there  always  has  been,  and  al- 
ls, and  will  be,  a  want  of  subsistence  for  some 
descriptions  of  people,  let  the  population  be  great 
or  small ;  because  the  means  to  produce  it  are  not 
in  their  power,  although  they  exist,  but  are  unfairly 
restrained  and  kept  from  them.  A  whole  nation 
may  starve,  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  if  the  food  of 
that  nation  be  locked  up  in  a  few  peoples'  stores ; 
but  this  does  itot  prove  that  there  is  not  food 
enough  in  the  nation  to  subsist  the  whole  po-. 
puiation. 
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It  18  not  that  aojr  One  can  have  an  objection  to 
the  principle  of  moral  restraint,  as  an  individual  or 
puUic  benefit,  so  &r  as  it  effects  or  relates  to  a 
check  or  govejmment  of  the  passions,  which,  if  let 
loose,  would  soon  destroy  the  whole  universe ;  bnt 
the  objection  is  to  the  limit  of  moral  restraint  not 
being  properly  defined,  and  of  its  being  one  oi  the 
compulsive  measures  recommended  for  keeping 
down  peculation  to  a  level  with  capital  and  sub- 
ftistence,  rather  than  as  a  moral  and  religious 
duty;  at  its  being  recommended  as  an  agent  for 
purposes  which  the  Creator  never  designed,  Mid 
called  into  action  by  a  show  of  circumstances 
which  never  yet  existed;  and  which  Mr.  Malthus 
himself  clearly  evinces  in  the  course  of  his  work, 
as  must  clearly  appear. 

If  the  population  of  this  country  were  reduced 
to  half  its  present  number,  would  the  poor  live  bet- 
ter or  have  more  subsistence,  unless  they  were  able 
to  pay  for  it  ?  Would  those  possessing  plenty,  and 
a  superfluity,  give  it  to  the  poor  more  then  than 
they  do  now  ?  There  is  a  sufficiency  and  a  re- 
dundancy  of  food  now,  and  there  would  not  be 
more  provision  for  the  subsistence  d  the  poor  then 
than  there  is  at  present.  For  would  there  be  more 
com  grown  than  could  be  sold?  and  would  the 
poor  have  greater  wages  when  there  was  less  de- 
mand for  their  labour?  It  can  be  proved  that,  in 
all  thinly-peopled  and  poor  countries,  there  is  the 
least  demand,  and  consequently  the  least  reward, 
for  labour. 
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The  poor  have  nothing,  and  can  have  nothing,  to 
expect,  but  what  they  may  receive  from  either  the 
scanty  boon  of  chartt}',  or  the  still  more  unjust 
reward  or  produce  of  their  labour;  and  whether 
provisions  ieire  plenty  or  scarce,  cheap  or  dear>  it 
is  the  same  thing  to  them;  they  never  get  more  of 
it  than  what  they  can  purchase  by  their  labour,  or 
receive  in  charity;  and  if  they  do  not  obtain  a 
greater  allowance  when  provisions  are  cheap  than 
when  they  are  dear,  in  what  do  they  benefit  ?— 
Whether  bread  is  at  one  penny  a  pound,  or  sixpence 
the  pound,  it  is  the  same  to  them,  if  they  have  not 
the  penny  to  pay  for  it  They  do  not  get  more  of 
it;  for  the  pHce  of  labour  will  always  be  reduced, 
if  not  raised,  according  to  the' price  of  provisions, 
and  the  labouring  poor,  in  either  case,  have  always 
too  little  for  their  comfort  and  subsistence.  It  is 
this  unjust  system  that  is  more  injurious  to  the 
happiness  of  society  than  any  extent  of  population. 
The  outcry  ever  is,  that  wages  are  always  too  high 
in  this  country  for  us  to  come  in  competition  with 
foreign  markets.— Better  then  to  have  done  with 
foreign  commerce,  than  let  a  people  starve.  Or 
lower  the  price  of  provisions,  and  the  necessaries 
of  lifei  and  if  the  people  have  enough  of  these,  they 
do  not  care  how  low  are  their  wages,  or  on  the 
same  cbnditions,  how  high. 

This  seems  to  be  of  more  consequence,  and  de* 
serves  more  to  be  considered,  than  the  feat  of  any 
excess  of  population;  for  numbers  create  activity 
and  industry,  which  ought  to  bring  plenty  with  it. 
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Moral  restraint^  prudence>  aiid  economy  are,  how- 
ever, also  necessary;  for  even  plenty  will  not  allow 
of  excess. 

^  It  is  certain  that  people  in  general,  in  this  coun« 
irjr,  iharry  too  young;  but  nothing  tends  more  to 
the  distress  of  femilies,  and  to  the  injury  of  society, 
than  old  men  marrying  young  girls;  for  the  former 
seldom  live  to  see  their  families  brought  up  to  a 
proper  age.     But  how  the  age  for  marriage  is  to 
be  regulated,  except  by  force,  or  inclination,  is  dif- 
iicalt  to  conceive.     The  proper  timcy  if  population 
be  left  out  of  the  question,  is  certainly  the  vigour 
of  life;  from  twenty  to  thirty ;  but,  if  it  be  made  the 
means  to  regulate  population,  it  must  be  carried  over 
the  time  of  the  average  age  to  which  we  live.    The 
medium  of  age  in  this  country  is,  from  thirty-six  to 
forty.    Then,  if  neither  males  nor  females  were  al- 
lowed to  marry  until  they  were  twenty ^six  to  thirty, 
there  could  scarcely  be  an  increase  of  population. 
Those  who  died  younger  would  not  leave  children 
parentless,  and  those  who  lived  and  married  after  that 
age,  would  be  so  few  in  number,  that  the  population 
could  not  well  increase;  and  it  appears  that  restraint, 
to  this  extent,  would  not  be  great  or  unnatural. 
But  it  has  been  generally  proposed  by  philosophers, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  that  the  men  should  re- 
frain from  marriage  until  they  were  thirty  to  thirty- 
six  and  forty,  and  that  the  women  should  marry  at 
twenty.     What  would  this  avail  ?   It  is  the  women 
that  bear  children,  not  the  men.     A  woman,  in 
Aat  case,-  might  have  more  than  one  husband^  ivot 
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very  congenial  or  suitable  to  her  age,  and  perhaps 
not  possef^ing  a  full  riiare  of  her  affections;  but  she 
would  be  sure  to  haye  her  full  complement  of  chil- 
jdrenj  and  most  likely  be  left  a  young  widow,  with* 
out  the  means  to  support  her  family.  Would  tfaii 
be  any  advantage  to  society,  or  any  check  to  p<> 
pulation  ?  Or  would  it  be  the  means  of  increasing 
4he  happiness  of  families,  or  of  benefiting  mankind? 

One  should  suppose  that,  if  any  thing  in  tht 
.world  would  deter  people  from  marriage  and  its 
consequences,  the  example  which  is  always  before 
their  eyes  of  the  misery,  toil,  and  trouble,  which 
poor  people,  in  particular,  have  in  bringing  up 
large  families!,  would  be  sufficient;  but  it  is  not; 
and  it  is  only  among  vicious  characters  that  there 
are  complaints  on  this  account  Others,  indeed, 
complain  that  they  have  not  the  proper  means  to 
support  their  childr^Ui  but  the  poorest  person  does 
not  complain  of,  or  regret  the  toil  he  takes  to  that 
.effect,  if  he  can  accomplish  it :  for  a  poor  good 
man  will  share  his  last  morsel  with  his  children,  and 
leave  himself  destitute. 

Refinement  in  society  does  not  seem  to  have  im- 
proved this  principle,  which  appears  to  be  innate ; 
for  if  the  powers  and  efforts  of  poor  people  enable 
them  to  give  their  children  food,  there  is  as  much 
contentment  in  this  humble  and  toilsome  state  of 
life,  as  in  the  higher  conditions  of  men. 

The  unrepining  solicitude  and  care  of  poor  and 
good  parents,  for  the  welfare  of  their  offspring, 
whose  aid  and  return  of  kindness  they  expect  in 
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old  age^  (and  are  not  often  disappointed)  is  a  great 
and  material  consideration  and  incitement  to  mar- 
riage in  this  state  of  life  j  and  this  example  induces 
many  to  marry,  sometimes,  and  even  often,  in  early 
life,  with  a  hope  that  they  may  live  to  see  their 
children  brought  up,  and  be  of  assistance  to  them 
mt  an  age  when  they  themselves  require  it.  It  is 
only  the  poor  who  always  press  against  the  meany 
ef  subsistence;  those  who  have  the  means  of  pur- 
charing  food^  can  always  obtain  it 

Nature,  as  well  as  experience,  plainly  shows  that 
all  excesses  are  hurtful,  both  to  our  happiness  and 
bang,  and  that  temperance  is  the  wisest  rule  we 
can  adopt.  It  therefore  appears  best  to  follow  the 
law  of  Nature,  and  what  she  has  directed  to  be 
best,  which  is  the  middle  course.  Nature  has  given 
to  every  male  his  mate,  at  the  proper  season,  and 
to  keep  to  that  rule,  without  licentiousness,  is  na- 
tural, and  the  reverse  is  an  unnatural  mode  of  life^ 
let  it  be  founded  upon  whatever  principle  or  pre- 
tence it  may. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

liatio  of  the  Increase  of  Population  compared  with  thai 

of  Food. 

If  ai^  those  who  are  discontented  with  the  unequal 
distribution  of  the  bounties  of  Providence,  were  to 
determine  to  stop  the  progress  of  human  misery  by 
a  total  check  to  population,  excepting  in  those 
spheres  where  plenty  abounds,  the  world  may  then 
be  accommodated,  for  a  time,  with  happy  people ; 
but  even  this  would  not  be  of  long  duration. 

There  can  be  no  question  but,  if  people  would  be 
content  to  live  a  life  of  pure  celibacy  for  twenty *(ive 
years,  population  would  then  be  sufficiently  de- 
creased, and  the  remainder  that  lived  might  regu* 
late  population  as  they  liked,  if  that  would  be  any 
benefit  to  mankind.  All  the  world  might  then  ex- 
pect to  be  wealthy  and  happy,  but  even  this  is  to 
be  doubted ;  for  those  who  had  abundance  would 
only  amass  the  more,  and  the  poor  or  weakest  would 
still  be  in  the  same  state,  although  they  may  not  be 
so  many  in  number,  and  on  which  account  there 
might  be  said  to  be  less  misery ;  but  the  misery 
would  be  the  same  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  population.  Less  food  would  be  provided,  and 
although  there  would  be  fewer  people  to  partake  of 
it,  yet  some  would  have  more  than  others. 
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The  constant  tendency  of  all  animal  life  to  in- 
crease  beyond  the  nourishment  prqoare^I  for  it,  is 
said  to  be  the  cause  of  vice  and  misery;  and  the' 
imequal  distribution  of  the  bounties  of  nature  has 
also  been  the  unceasing  object  of  the  enlightened 
philanthropist  in  all  ages  to  correct*. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Franklin,  "  that  there  is  no 
bound  to  the  prolific  nature  of  plants  and  animals,' 
bat  what  is  made  by  their  crowding  and  interfering 
with  each  other's  means  of  subsistence.  Were  the 
earth  vacant  of  other  plants,''  he  says, ''  it  might  be 
gradually  sowed  and  overspread  with  one  kind 
billy;  as  for  instance,  with  fennel;  and  were  it 
empty  of  other  inhabitants,  it  might,  in  a  few  ages, 
be  replenished  from  one  nation  only;  as,  for  in- 
stance,  with  Englishmen." 

This  idea  is  strongly  taken  up  by  Mr.  Malthus, 
who  emphatically  expresses  that  ft  is  incontrover- 
tibly  true;  and  it  may  be  so,  for  no  one  doubts  it; 
but  few  will  conceive  that  it  is  very  likely  to  hap- 
pen, or  that  the  observation  contains  any  very  »pro- 
found  discovery,  or  penetrating  wisdom. 
'  Mr.  Malthus  observes, "  that,  through  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  nature  has  scattered  the 
seeds  of  life  abroad  with  a  most  profuse  and  liberal 
hand,  but  has  been  comparatively  sparing  in  the 
room  and  nourishment  to  rear  them.  The  germes 
of  existence  contained  in  this  earth,*'  he  says,  ••if 
they  could  properly  develop  themselves,  would  fill 
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mihions  of  worlds  in  the  course  of  a  few  thooyand 

years." 

This  may  be  true,  if  life  were  perpetual,  and 
4eath  did  not  interrupt  its  progress.  And  how  doei 
he  know  that  they  may  not  fill  millions  of  woildi 
in  the  course  of  time  ?  In  this  world  it  cannot  be 
Vnown,  neither  can  it  happen ;  for  as  fast  as  they 
grow  up,  they  will  be  cut  down,  like  the  fennel, 
whatever  may  be  the  increase  or  quantity  of  seed 
to  produce  them.  *'  Necessity,"  as  he  observe!^ 
*<  that  imperious,  all-peryading  law  of  nature,"  or 
most  likely  some  other  undefined  law,  ^^  restrains 
them  within  the  prescribed  bounds.  The  race  of 
plants  and  the  race  of  animals  shrink  under  this 
great  restrictive  l^w,  and  man  cannot,  by  any  effort 
of  reason,  escape  from  it." 

This  we  may  truly  believe.  There  is  a  law  to 
prevent  it,  and  one  more  powerful  than  that  of  ne« 
ces^ity  or  reason  alone.  For  why  does  not  fennel 
overrun  the  face  of  the  e^rth,  or  the  wilds  in  whicl) 
it  is  found?  There  is  no  restrictive  law  there  to  p]re« 
vent  it,  which  can  be  applied  to  room  or  space ;  for 
it  is  often  found  in  single  plants,  therefore  there  can 
bie  no  vjrant  of  room  or  nourishment,  nqr  caq  th^ 
prevent  its  increase. 

But  Mr.  Malthus  says,  "  In  plants  and  irra- 
tional animals,  the  view  of  the  subject  is  simple^ 
They  are  all  impelled,  by  a  powerful  instinct,  to  the 
increase  of  their  species,  and  this  instinct  is  inter- 
rupted by  no  doubts  about  providing  for  their 
offspring.  Wherever  therefore  there  is  liberty,  the 
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power  of  increase   is  exerted^    and   the  super- 
abundant  effects  are  repressed  afterwards  by  want 
of  xoom  and  nourishment.     The  effects  of  this 
check  on  man  are  more  complicated.     Impelled  to 
the  increase  of  his  species,  by  an  equally  powerful 
instinct,  reason  interrupts  his  career,  and  asks  him 
whether  he  may  not  bring  beings  into  the  world  for 
whom  he  cannot  provide  the  means  of  support. 
If  he  attend  to  this  natural  suggestion,  the  re- 
slariction  too  frequently  produces  vice.    If  he  hear 
it  not,  the  human  race  will  constantly  be  en- 
deavouring to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence.    But  as  the  law  of  nature  makes  food 
necessary  to  the  life  of  man,  and  that  population 
can  never    actually  increase  beyond  the  lowest 
nourishment  capable  of  supporting  it,   a  strong 
check  on  population,  from  the  difficulty  of  ac- 
quiring food,  must  be  constantly  in  operation.'' 

Here  then  is  an  acknowledgment,  that  if  man 
attend  to  reason,  and  stop  his  career,  the  restriction 
top  frequently  produces  vice.  Vice  then  must  be 
cherished  as  a  virtue,  because  it  tends  to  check 
population ;  and  virtue,  or  matrimony,  must  be  a 
crime,  because  it  tends  to  multiply  the  species; 
for  it  cannot  be  believed  that  population  should  be, 
or  has  been,  entirely  kept  down  tiy  starvation,  which 
would  be  the  worst  of  all  evils,  and  what  is  in- ' 
tended  to  be  avoided. 

Notwithstanding  the  checks  to  population,  by 
vice  and  other  means,  Mr.  Malthus  states,  that  the 
population  of  America  doubles  itself  in  twenty  to 
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twenty-five  years,  aad  Sir  William  Petty  supposes  a 
doubling  pol^sible  in  so  short  a  time  as  tea  yeavs^ 
*'  but  to  be  perfectly  sure  that  we  are  far  within  the 
truth/'  Mr.  Majthus  says,  **  we  will  take  the  slowest 
of  these  rates  of  incr^se,  a  rate  in  which  all  con* 
curring  testimonies  agree,  and  which  has  been 
repeatedly  ascertained  to  be  from  procreation  only. 
(From  what  other  cause  could  it  be?)  It  tn^y 
therefore  be  safely  pronounced,"  he  says,  **  that 
population,  when  unchecked,  goes  on  doubling  itr 
self  every  twenty-five  years,  and  increases  in  a 
geometrical  ratio.  A  thousand  millions  are  just  as 
easily  doubled  every  twenty-five  years,  by  the 
power  of  population,  as  ^  thousand ;  byt  the  food  to 
support  the  increase,  from  the  greater  number,  will 
by  no  means  be  obtained  with  the  san^e  facility* 
Man  is  necessarily  confined  for  room.  When  acre 
has  been  added  to  acre,  till  all  the  fertile  land  is  oc? 
cupied,  the  yearly  increase  of  food  must  depend 
upon  the  melioration  of  land  already  in  possession*. 
There  is  a  stream  which,  from  the  nature  of  all 
soils,  instead  of  increasing,  must  be  gradually  dir 
minishing.  But  population,  could  it  be  supplied 
with  food,  would  go  on  with  unexhaustied  vigour, 
and  the  increse  of  one  period  would  furnish  the 
power  of  a  greater  increase  the  next,  and  this  with- 
out any  limit.*' 

America  then  must  be  soon  peopled  to  an  alarm*? 
ing  extent.  But  is  there  no  vice  nor  moral  restraint 
to  check  population  in  America?  And  are  the 
people  of  all  other  countries  starved,  or  in  want  of 
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ooiD,  that  they  do  not  increase  faster  ?  The  reason 
liat  population  has  never  yet  increased  in  this 
^meH;rical  ratio,  in  other  countries,  must  by  this 
masoning  have  been,  from  the  redundant  population 
laving  been  always  starved  to  death,  or  destroyed 
ly  vice,  or  want  of  room ;  for  moral  restraint  has; 
lever  had  much  to  do  with  checking  population  a& 
ret'y  and  it  is  astonishing,  if  there  be  no  other 
;ause  or  check  to  population,  that  the  world  has 
lot  been  peopled  like  a  beehive  some  thousands  of 
jrears  ago;  for  it  cannot  be  the  intention  of  a  just 
md  merciful  Creator,  that  mankind  should  be  de* 
Jtroyed  by  vice  or  misery. 

Mr.  Malthus  admits  that,  ''  there  are  many 
parts  of  the  globe,  indeed,  hitherto  uncultivated, 
uid  almost  unoccupied;  but  the  right  of  extermi- 
dicing,"  he  says,  ^'  or  driving  into  a  corner,  where 
they  must  starve,  even  the  Inhabitants  of  these 
thinly-peopled  regions,  will  be  questioned  in  a 
moral  point  of  view." 

It  would  certainly  be  better  to  teach  them  moral 
restraint,  if  it  were  possible;  but  it  is  mercy  to  re- 
move misery  from  the  earth,  by  any  means,  rather 
than  suffer  it  to  exist.  If  these  countries  are  hitherto 
so  thinly  peopled,  how  comes  it  that  their  popu- 
lation has  not  yet  increased  in  a  geometrical  ratio  ? 
It  cannot  be  for  want  of  room,  or  the  means  g( 
subsistence,  if  they  had  the  industry  to  procure  it, 
and  if  the  produce  of  their  industry  were  secured  by 
proper  and  just  regulations.  Vice,  injustice,  and 
ignorance,  must  then  be  the  chief  causes  to  check 
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population  and  destroy  the  species,  as  well  as  the 
happiness  of  these  feeble  countries;  and  thosame 
may  perhaps  be  said  of  most  nations. 

Mr.  Malthus  observes  that,  *<  if  America  con- . 
tinue  increasing,  which  she  certainly  will  do^ 
though  not  with  the  same  rapidity  as  formerly,  the 
Indians  will  be  driven  farther  and  farther  back  into 
the  country,  till  the  whole  race  is  ultimately  exter* 
minated.'' 

It  would  be  a  happiness  for  them,  perhaps,  if  this 
circumstance  should  take  place,  unless  their  con* 
dition  could  be  amended;  and  it  appears  that  Dr. 
Franklin  was  right  when  he  said,  that  Englishmen 
might  people  the  whole  world.  Neither  vice,  mi- 
sery,, injustice,  nor  ignorance,  can  last  or  endure  for 
ever.  Their  causes  and  their  effects  must  have 
their  cure ;  but  no  one  knows  how  Providence  wiU 
produce  it 

The  observations  which  Mr.  Malthus  makes,  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  the  Americans  towards  the 
Indians,  ''  are  in  a  great  degree  applicable,''  be 
says,  *'  to  all  the  parts  of  the  earth,  where  the  soil 
is  imperfectly  cultivated.  To  exterminate  the  inhar 
bitanta  of  the  greatest  part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  is,'' 
he  says,  *'  a  thought  that  could  not  be  admitted  for 
a  moment  To  civilize  and  direct  the  industry  of 
the  various  tribes  of  Tartars  and  Negroes,  would 
certainly  be  a  work  of  considerable  time,  and  of 
Tariable  and  uncertain  success."  What  then  does 
he  propose  to  do  with  these  people?  Would  he 
suffer  them  to  remain  as  they  are  ?  or  is  their  con-w 
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dition  in  no  way  to  be  amended  ?  He  seems  to  think 
not  *^  But  Europe/'  he  says^  '^  is  by  no  means  so 
fully  peopled  as  it  might  be ;  ancl>  in  Europe  there 
IB  the  fairest  chance  that  human  industry  may 
receive  its  best  direction/'  It  would  be  a  blessing  to 
Humkind  if  it  could  be  so  proved !  But  how  is  it  then 
that  population  is  always  pressing  so  much  against 
the  means  of  subsistence^  as  he  states  it  to  be  ? 

*'  The  science  of  agriculturej''  he  says,  *'  has 
been  much  studied  in  England  and  Scotland,  an<| 
there  is  still  a  great  portion  of  uncultivated  lands  in 
those  countries."  Then,  according  to  this  account, 
population  has  not  yet  increased  in  this  country 
beyond  the  means  of  subsistence ;  but  certainly,  if 
the  produce  of  the  land  is  to  be  doubled  only  by 
single  ratio,  and  that  population  increases  geome* 
trically,  one  should  suppose  that  all  the  lands  of  the 
kingdom  would,  before  this  time,  have  been  culti- 
vated, and  that  the  distresses  of  the  country  musfc 
proceed  from  neglect ;  for«  although  the  numbers 
who  die  of  actual  want  may  be  very  great,  yet 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  real  or  natural 
causes  for  it  as  yet.  It  is  a  long  time,  however^ 
imless  the  pressure  be  very  great,  before  poverty  or 
misery  will  kill  people,  or  we  should  find  more 
pAople  destroyed  in  consequence  of  it,  than  what  it 
generally  known  to  occur. 

«*  The  improvement  of  the  barren  parts,'*  says 
Mr.  Malthus,  **  would  be  a  work  of  time  and  la- 
bour, and  it  must  be  evident  to  those  who  have  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  agricultural  subjects^ 
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that,  in  proportion  as  cultivation  is  extended,  the 
additions  that  would  yearly  be  made  to  the  former 
average  prt>duce,  must  be  gradually  and  regulariy 
diminishing."  This  may  be  the  case,  perhaps,  but 
still  if  the  produce  were  equal  to  the  demand  of  the 
inhabitants,  it  must  be  sufficient;  if  not,  one  must 
certainly  then  be  compelled  to  give  into  the  princi<*' 
pie  or  the  necessity  of  checking  the  population  by 
moral  restraint,  if  it  can  be  put  in  practice  so  as  to 
be  effectual ;  or  else  it  will  be  requisite  to  send  the 
inhabitants  to  Africa,  or  some  other  countries, 
where  the  lands  yet  remain  uncultivated. 

"  If  the  produce  of  this  island,''  he  says,  *'  might 
be  increased  every  twenty-five  years,  by  a  quan- 
tity equal  to  what  it  at  present  produces,  in  a  few 
centuries  it  would  make  every  acre  of  land  in  the 
island  like  a  garden."  It  may  be  so,  and  happy 
would  it  be  if  a  progress  were  made  towards  such 
improvement;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  we  have 
been  long  enough  in  doing  what  we  have  done,  and 
very  idle,  if  the  whole  could  have  been  performed 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  However,  a  few  cen- 
turies is  some  time  to  look  forward  to.  It  is  as  long, 
according  to  Adam  Smith,  as  the  best  civilized 
country  can  go  on  flourishing,  before  it  becomes 
cither  stationary  or  declining.  But,  even  at  this 
rate,  a  man  need  not  be  very  anxious  about  entailing 
his  property  upon  future  generations,  as  it  appears 
they  will  not  be  likely  to  enjoy  it  to  any  very 
distant  period. 

*^  The  necessary  effects  of  the  two  different  rates 
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of  increase^  of  population  and  subsistence^"  says 
Mr.  Malthus,  <^  when  brought  together,  will  be  very 
striking.  Let  us  call  the  population  of  this  island 
eleven  millions,  and  suppose  the  present  produoie 
equal  to  the  easy  support  of  such  a  number.  In 
the  first  twenty-five  years,  the  population  would 
be  twenty-two  millions,  and  the  food  being  also 
doubled,  the  means  of  subsistence  would  be  equal 
to  this  number,  or  increase.  In  the  next  twenty- 
five  years,  the  population  would  be  forty*four 
millioDs,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  only  equal 
to  the  support  of  thirty- three  millions.  In  the  next 
period,  the  population  would  be  eighty-eight  milr 
lions,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  just  equal  tp 
the  support  of  half  that  number;  and,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  first  century,  there  will  be  a  popula- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  millions  totally 
unprovided  for.  Taking  in  the  whole  earth,  instead 
of  this  island,  he  says,  emigration  would,  of 
course,  be  excluded;  and,  suppoi^ing  the  present 
population  equal  to  one  thousand  millions,  the 
human  species  would  increase  as  in  numbers,  one^ 
two^  four,  eight,  sixteen;  and  subsistence  as,  one^ 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  &c.  In  two  centuries  the 
population  would  be  to  the  means  of  subsistence, 
as  256  to  9;  in  three  centuries,  as  4096  to  13; 
and,  in  two  thousand  years,  the  difference  would 
be  almost  incalculable."  It  is  astonishing,  then, 
that,  in  the  last  two  thousand  years,  there  have  been 
no  indications  of  this  incalculable  increase ! 
<*  In  this  supposition,"  he  says,  *'no  Umiti  ^Vv^V 
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erer  are  placed  to  the  produce  of  the  earth  ;*'  and 
it  also  appears,  by  this  calculation,  that  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  increase  of  population ;  and  that  the 
ttiillions  of  people  who  have  died  for  want  of  food, 
nnce  the  creation  of  the  world,  must  be  incalculable; 
and  that,  had  they  lived,  millions  of  worlds  wouM 
not  have  been  sufficient  to  contain  them^  But  this 
is  reckoning  without  the  host,  and  taking  into 
account  that  there  is  no  positive  check  to  popula* 
tion,  but  that  of  want  of  room  and  subsistence, 
which  has  never  yet  occurred;  for,  if  it  had,  mortality, 
by  these  means,  would  only  have  been  occasioned 
among  the  poor,  as  few  that  were  rich  have  ever  died 
of  want.  The  poor  also  seem  to  increase  faster  thm 
the  rich,  which  is  a  contradiction  to  this  argument 

Perhaps  mortality  may  be  better  accounted  for 
another  way  ;-^that  <*  there  is  an  appointed  time 
for  man  upon  earth;''  and  that  the  numbers  of  the 
human  species  are  limited^^and  not  unlimited;  otheiw 
wise  it  would  be  a  most  unskilful  physician  that  ever 
}ost  a  patient.  When  people  die  of  want,  or  live  ia 
poverty,  they  die  or  live  by  unnatural  means;  for  it 
cannot  be  the  will  of  God,  or  the  law  of  nature, 
that  it  should  be  so,  unless  it  be  a  punishment 
brought  on  by  their  own  wickedness. 

As  to  the  checks  upon  population,  which  have 
been  recommended,  there  is  already  the  natural  and 
positive  check  of  deaths  upon  which  no  man  can 
calculate,  or  judge,  as  to  time,  cause,  or  circam-* 
stance ;  but  all  are  certain  that  it  will  arrive,  and 
are  also  sure  of  its  being  the  natural  consequence 
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of  life.  All  that  live  must  die^  whether  they  have 
food  or  not ;  and  one  should  hope,  for  the  sake  of 
himianity,  that  there  are  very  kw,  compared  with 
the  great  mortality,  who  die  of  actual  want.  There 
are  too  many,  we  must  allow ;  but,  when  it  occurf^ 
where  is  the  fault  ?  Does  it  proceed  from  a  want 
of  the  bounty  of  Providence,  or  from  the  injustice 
of  men? 

We  often  rail  at  the  partial  distribution  of  the 
bounties  of  Providence,  but  very  unjustly  so.  Man 
is  left  to  his  own  free  will  for  a  time,  so  far  as  re- 
gards his  actions  in  this  life ;  and  his  evil  conduct^ 
either  to  himself  or  others,  brings  upon  him,  sooner 
or  later,  severe  punishment,  which  he  entails  upon 
his  children,  and  his  children's  children.  Thus  **  God 
vistteth  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children.'' 
And,  let  it  not  be  said,  that  this  punishment  falli 
upon  the  poor  alone.  The  rich,  are  punished  for  their 
sins,  in  some  way  or  other,  even  in' this  life,  as  well 
as  rewarded  for  their  good  actions.  So  are  the 
poor,  and  if  their  reward  be  not  in  riches,  it  is  in 
health,  contentment,  or  some  happiness  which 
riches  could  not  alone  bestow,  or  have  purchased. 
Look  into  the  history  of  the  most  ancient  families^ 
and  it  will  seldom  be  found  that  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  any  family  have  continued  from 
falher  to  son  for  many  generations.  The  wicked- 
ness o{  the  world  prevents  it. 

^'  The  power  of  population^''  Mr.  Malthas  says, 
^*  b^ng  in  every  period  so  much  superior  to  the 
produce  of  the  earth,  the  increase  of  the  humM^ 
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•species  can  only  be  kept  down  to  the  level  of  tiie 
means  of  subsistence,  by  the  constant  operation,  of 
the  strong  law  of  necessity,  acting  as  a  check  upon 
the  greater  power.  The  ultimate  check  to  popu- 
lation/* he  says,  <'  appears  then  to  be  the  want  of 
food,  arising,  necessarily,  from  the  diflferent  ratios 
according  to  which  population  and  food  increase. 
But  this  ultimate  check  is  never  the  immediate 
check,  except  in  cases  of  actual  famine." 

It  IS  difficult,  however,  to  agree  with  this  train  of 
reasoning;  for  we  generally  see  the  greatest  increase 
of  population  among  the  poorest  people;  and  if  the 
effects  of  poverty,  in  this  case,  do  not  show  them- 
selves in  one  or  two  generations,  when  are  they  to 
he  seen  ?  Poverty  does  not  appear  to  show  itself, 
unless  it  be  extreme,  either  in  the  strength  or  con* 
stitution  of  the  subject.  The  poor  are  the  strongest 
and  most  athletic  of  the  human  race,  except  at  the 
moment  of  extreme  distress.  Where  is  there  «a 
finer  or  more  robust  people  than  the  Irish,  who  live 
upon  milk  and  potatoes  ?  Sickly  families  and  puny 
children  are  most  to  be  found  among  those  who 
are  gorged  with  too  much  luxury,  and  have  over 
nourishment;  and  what  most  destroys  children  is, 
the  error  of  over  feeding  them,  with  improper  food, 
and  a  want  of  cleanliness  among  the  poor. 

It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  that  poverty,  or  the 
actual  want  of  food,  has  been  the  total  or  principal 
destroyer  of  the  human  species,  although  it  may 
have  done  too  much  towards  it.  Providence  never 
ordered  that  it  should  be  so,  and  if  Just  regulations 
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were  established  and  obsei^red  among  men,  it  could 
iie?er  happen,  unless  to  those  who  bring  snob  evils 
upon  'themselves.  No  one  can  say^  but  one  man 
may  destroy  another,  or  one  class  of  people  may 
tyrannize  over,  or  oppress  another ;  but  it  is  neither 
the  law  of  God  nor  that  of  Nature  that  it  should  be 
SO;  nor  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  creation, 
because  it  is  permitted.  Man  is  a  free  agent  upon 
earth,  as  far  as  his  powers  extend;  but  he  is  in  a 
state  of  probation,  and  must  answer  for  his  sins,  in 
some  waiy  or  other. 

No  one  can  say  that  famine  and  poverty  do  not 
carry  off  too  many  of  the  human  species;  and  it 
may  sometimes  be  a  scourge  of  the  Almighty,  to 
punish  the  wickedness  of  men;  but  it  is  not  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  creation  and  increase 
of  the  human  species,  nor  of  the  imperfect  regu- 
lation of  Nature  in  producing  beings  without  suf«> 
ficient  means  of  subsistence.  It  is  produced  by 
the  wickedness  or  idleness  of  men,  or  the  unjust 
and  unfair  dealing  between  man  and  man,  and  the 
want  of  wise  regulations  in  civil  government. 

Those  who  still  insist  upon  the  necessity  of 
keeping  down  population  to  a  level  with  capital 
and  subsistence,  may  still  contend  that  the  misery, 
which  we  daily  see  around  us,  proves  that  human 
interference  and  prevention,  in  this  respect,  are  in- 
dispensibly  necessary.  ^^  Man  cannot  look  around 
him,*'  they  say,  «*  and  see  the  distresses  which  fre- 
quently press  upon-  those  who  have  large  families, 
without  feeling  a  doubt  whether,  iC  he  foWov?  \\v^ 

VOL.  J.  G 
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bent  of  bis  iacllDations,  he  may  be  able  to  support 
the  o&pring  which  he  will  probably  bring  iidto  the 
world."  Bot  who  then  can  be'safe  to  marry?  Who 
can  be  snre  of  subsistence  or  support  ?  The  poor 
never  can.  The  WfUdt  of  employment^  or  sicknessi 
even  for  a  short  space  of  time,  must  occasion  them 
distress,  and  exhaust  all  the  savings  which  they 
could  ever  be  able  to  set  apart  from  the  scanty  re- 
ward of  a  long  life  of  labour.  If  these  considerations 
are  strictly  to  Be'  attended  to,  the  poor  must  never 
marry,  and  the  rich  must  do  the  work  for  them«> 
^Ives.  This  indeed  -  would  be  an  effectual  way  of 
keeping  down  population  for  a  time,  but  it  would 
Dot  be  an  effectual  check,  unless  it  were  generally 
t>bserved,  and  constantly  applied. 

Although  Mr.  Malthus  insists  that  population  is 
constantly  pressing  hard  against  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  recommends  the  adc^ion  of  morri 
restraint,  or  prevention  of  marriage,  as  a  check  to 
prevent  it,  yet  he  seems  conscious  of  the  danger 
attending  it  as  a  general  application,  or  remedy  for 
that  purpose.  '^  If  this  restraint  do  not  produce 
vice,''  he  says,  ^^  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  evil 
that  can  arise  fnnn  the  principle  of  population. 
When  this  restraint  produces  vice,  the  evils  which 
follow  are  but  too  conspicuous.  A  promiscuous 
intercourse,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  the 
birth  of  children,  seems  to  lower,  in  the  most 
marked  manner,  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  It 
cannot  be  without  its  effiect  on  men,  and  nothing 
cai]  be  more  obvious  than  its  tendency  to  degrade 
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the  feniale  character^  and  to  destroy  all  its  most 
amiable  and  distinguishing  characteristics.  Add 
to  which,  that,  among  those  unfortunate  females, 
with  which  great  towns  abound,  more  real  distress 
and  aggravated  misery  are  perhaps  to  be  found, 
than  in  any  other  department  of  human  life/' 

Why  then  recommend  a  system  which  is  almost 
certain  to  produce  such  evil  consequences,  and 
which  would  be  quite  certain  to  happen,  if  the 
restraint  of  marriage  were  enforced  by  any  measure 
nf  compulsion,  unless  the  evils  produced  by  it 
WiHre  also  doubly  punished  ? 

Mr.  Malthus  very  finely  expresses  the  conse- 
quences of  this  system,  in  his  further  pursuit  of  the 
subject.  '^  When  a  general  corruption  of  morals, 
with  regard  to  the  sex,  pervades  all  the  classes  of 
society,  its  effects  must  necessarily  be,  to  poison 
the  springs  of  domestic  happiness,  to  weaken  con- 
jugal and  parental  affection,  and  to  lessen  the 
imited  exertions  and  ardour  of  parents  in  the  care 
and  education  of  their  children;  effects  which  can- 
not take  place  without  a  decided  diminution  of  the 
general  happiness  and  virtue  of  society ;  particularly 
as  the  necessity  of  art  in  the  accomplishment  and 
coi[iduct  of  intrigues,  and  in  the  concealment  of 
their  consequences,  necessarily  leads  to  many  other 


vices." 


This  indeed  is  fine  reasoning,  which  carries  con- 
viction with  it;  for  neither  poverty  nor  famine  can 
be  that  cruel  enemy  to  mankind,  which  a  system 
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Would  be,  that  breaks  the  bonds  of  connubial,  pa^ 
rental,  and  filial  affections  asunder. 

Mr.  Malthus,  in  a  note  to  his  work^,  explains 
what  he  means  by  Uie  term  of  moral  restraint.  ^^  It 
will  be  observed,"  he  says,  "  that  I  have  used  the 
word  moral  in  its  most  confined  sense.  By  moral 
restraint  I  would  be  understood  to  mean,  a  restnLint 
from  marriage,  from  prudential  motives,  with  a 
conduct  strictly  moral  during  the  period  of  tht^ 
restraint,  and  I  have  never  intentionally  deviated 
ifrom  tliis  sense.  When  I  have  wished  to  consider 
the  restraint  from  marriage  unconnected  with  its 
consequences,  I  have  either  called  it  prudential 
restraint,  or  a  part  of  the  prudential  cheeky  of 
which,  indeed,  it  forms  the  principal  branch." 

It  is  difficult,  however  clearly  to  understand  this 
definition,  or  distinction,  as  it  regards  the  subject  in 
question.  Mr.  Malthus,  through  the  whole  course, 
and  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  work,  impresses  the 
idea  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader,  that  population 
18  always  pressing  against  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and  that  it  must  indispeAsibly  be  kept  down  by 
toioral  restraint,  vice,  or  misery.  Now,  he  states 
his  meaning  of  moral  restraint  to  be,  restraint  from 
marriage  from  prudential  motives.  This  is  consi- 
dering it  only  as  a  prudential  restraint  in  an  indivi- 
dual point  of  view,  and  not  a  necessary  restraint  or 
check,  as  it  affects  population.  It  may  be  prudent 
for  people  not  to  marry,  or  run  the  risk  of  it  until 

*  Book  I.  chap.  it.  p.  19. 
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they  can  be  assured  of  happiness,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible ;  but  when  there  b  a  probable  or  moral  chance 
of  happiness,  it  is  natural  for  them  to  iparry ;  and 
very  few  people,  perhaps,  ever  run  that  risk,  unless 
they  think  they  have  a  moral  chance  of  happiness 
at  the  time,  however  much  they  may  be  mistaken 
or  disappointed  afterwards. 

The  principles  of  moral  and  prudential  restraint 
must  be  the  same  in  substance,  if  they  are  meant 
as  a  preventive  check  to  population ;  but  if  they 
are  meant  as  moral  and  prudential  restraints  from 
individual,  or  private  motives,  the  object  is  differ- 
ent. But,  in  either  case,  they  would  be  ineffec- 
tual, if  they  are  only  to  operate,  as  Mr.  Malthus 
explains  it,  during  a  certain  period  of  this  restraint; 
or  by  people  waiting  a  few  years  longer  before  they 
marry.  If  people  must  be  deprived  of  a  long  pe* 
ripd  of  happiness,  they  can  only  recover  that  loss 
by  the  increase  of  happiness  which  they  may  af* 
terwards  possess  in  consequence;  and  which  does 
not  appear  possible  in  this  case.  It  must  therefore 
be  deemed  a  sacrifice,  or  a  moral  duty,  which  they 
owe  to  themselves,  or  to  society,  and  its  beneficial 
effects  should  be  proved,  before  such  sacrifice 
should  be  required. 

Jf  a  man  should  remain  unmarried,  and  sup- 
posing it  possible  that  he  could  lead  a  life  ^'strictly 
moral*'  until  he  were  thirty,  forty,  or  even  sixty 
years  of  age,  he  may,  if  he  afterwards  married, 
have  a  large  &mily  of  children  to  support  after 
that  period.    Also,  uriless  a  woman  temaxw  \xtv- 
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married  until  sbe  is  past  the  period  of  child-bearing, 
she  may  yet  have  a  large  family.  An  instance  has 
been  known  of  a  woman  who  would  not  marry  until 
she  was  past  forty,  from  the  dread  of  having  a  large 
family,  and  in  two  years  after  her  marriage  she  had 
four  children  living.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be 
Cjcrtain  as  to  the  effect  of  moral  or  prudential  re- 
straint, without  the  total  ssK^rifice  of  a  whole  life  to 
celibacy,  or  during  the  period  which  nature  has 
allowed  for  the  procreation  of  the  species;  whicli 
is  a  great  deal  to  sacrifice  or  require,  apd  what 
few  will  ever  consent  to  voluntarily,  whilst  there 
is  the  least  chance  of  subsistence  without  it;  for 
matrimony  has  its  charms  as  well  as  its  terrors. 

In  catholic  countries,  the  system  bas  been  tried 
long  enqugh  to  prove  its  inefficapy.  Nothing  but 
bars  and  bolts  could  ever  have  insured  its  success 
among  females  in  those  countries ;  and  the  world 
pretty  well  knpws  whether  any  good  has  been  pro- 
duced to  society  by  the  male  part  pf  the  creation 
devoting  themselves  to  a  life  of  celibacy. 

It  seems  inconsistent  to  study  the  means  of  pre- 
serving life,  about  which  there  is  so  much  hiimane 
solicitude,  and  at  the  same  time  to  b^  devising  me- 
thods by  w)iich  life  m.ay  be  checked,  or  presented. 
Tj^ere  was  an  evident  inconsistency  even  in  the 
reasonings  of  Plato  upon  tbis  subject.  If  he  be- 
lieved  in  the  immortality  pf  the  soul,  which  no 
doubt  he  did,  and  of  w]iich  nothing  upon  the  earth 
appears  more  certain,  why  should  he  have  been  so 
solicitous  to  prevent  the  existence  of  beings,  who 
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might  ultimately  be  made  happy»  through  fear  of 
the  miiery  which  they  mightpiidure  iu  this  life i 

Nothing  could  reconcile  these  contradictory 
principles  but  the  apprehension,  that  poverty  leads 
to  vice  and  crimej  Ibd  crime  to  punishment.  He 
thought,  perhaps,  that  it  was  better  to  make  a  few 
people  happy,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  making 
many  miserable.  He  belieyed  in  rewards  and 
punishments,  and  the  dread  of  the  one  made  him 
solicitous  to  insure,  even  in  a  smaller  degree,  the 
other.  But  the  powers  of  industry  were  not  known> 
or  properly  ascertained,  in  those  days;  nor  were 
the  laws  of  nature  properly  understood,  or  consi- 
dered, which,  in  their  operation,  are  perfect  and 
cannot  err.  If  nature  be  forced,  it  cannot  have  its 
natural  growth;  if  it  be  checked,  it  must  recede, 
decline,  and  end  in  dissolution.  Nature  points  this 
out;  for  if  we  take  too  much  food  or  drink,  she  be- 
comes oppressed  and  injured  by  the  excess;  and  if 
we  take  too  little*  she  becomes  debilitated*  and 
must  naturally  decay.  She  therefore  points  to  the 
happy  medium. 

It  would  certainly  be  an  individual  happiness* 
in  this  life,  for  thousands  and  millions  of  miserable 
beings*  if  they  were  deprived  of  existence;  but  we 
have  every  reason  to  hope*  that  they  may  be  re- 
warded for  these  sufferings  hereafter,  if  not  occa- 
Moned  by  their  own  misconduct;  otherwise  it  would 
be  denying  the  justice  and  goodness  of  the  Creator. 
It  therefore  appears,  that  population  neither  can, 
nor  should  be,  regulated  by  any  other  x^le^  iIaxv 
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those  of  Natore.  For  Nature  has  fixed  her  own 
laws  and  limits;  an4  if  those  laws  were  duly  ob« 
served^  we  should  be  right  Our  business,  there- 
fore^ should  be  to  cause  them  to  be  observedj  (for 
they  are  evidently  made  for  o#  happiness),  and  to 
restain  all  their  abuses,  or  innovations,  for  they  caa<» 
not  be  amended  by  human  effort  or  wisdom.  ^ 

It  appears  also  clear,  that  the  natural  check  of 
death  is  a  sufficient  check  upon  population^  But, 
it  mi^  be  said,  if  there  be  no  life,  there  can  be  no 
death.  If  we  prevent  the  one,  we  shall  subdue  the 
other,  and  the  misery  which  it  occasions,  before  it 
takes  place.  But  who  is  to  know  for  what  pur- 
poses we  are  born  I  If  we  are  bom  for  this  world 
only,  certainly  it  would  have  been  better  that  we  had 
never  hs^  existence.  The  happiest  or  longest  life 
is  but  of  short  duration ;  and,  if  there  were  no  pro-- 
spect  pf  future  happiness,  a  life  of  misery  would  be^ 
come  intolerable,  and  not  to  be  endured. 
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Who  would  fardels  bear, 
*'  Aad  aweat  and  groan  under  a  weary  yoke. 


''  Ba|  fqr  Uiat  something  after  death  ?  That  onknown  oonntry, 
"  From  whose  bonm  no  trayeller  retoms,  pazdea  Uie  will, 
"  And  makes  us  ratiier  bear  those  iUs  we  have, 
''  Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of/'       Sbakspeare. 

The  little  attention  which  is  paid  to  this  subject, 
is  the  chief  cause  of  the  miseries  of  this  life.  We 
pay  too  much  attention  to  the  desires  of  this  world, 
and  the  depravity  of  it  is  such,  that  we  think  too 
little  of  another.  But  when  the  time  arrives,  that 
we  shall  know  the  truth,  what  will  be  the  i^ituation 
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of  those  who  are  in  error?  The  most  stubborn 
Atheist. cannot  prove  that  he  is  right.  He  does 
not  believe  in  another  world,  because  the  pmof  is 
not  brought  to  his  feeble  conception^  or  understand- 
ing.  He  cannot  behold  it,  and  therefore  he  has  the 
inconsistency  to  disbelieve  it»  although  he  has  no 
proof  to  offer  in  support  of  his  disbelief.  Are  there 
not  countries  which  we  have  never  seen,  or  which 
some  have  seen,  and  not  jOthers  ?  By  mathematical 
and  philosophical  reasoning,  and  proof,  the  unbe* 
Ijever  is  less  likely  to  be  right  than  wrong. 

There  may  be  evident  signs  of  a  mine  under  our 
feet,  which  one  man  may  believe  to  exist,  because 
the  faculties  of  his  mind  make  it  appear  clear  to 
him.  Another  may  disbelieve  it,  because  it  is  not 
made  evident  to  his  senses ;  but  this  is  no  proof  that 
the  mine  does  not  exist.  The  discoveries  of  Newton 
were  no  less  true,  and  in  existence,  because  they 
were  unknown  until  they  were  discovered.  When, 
therefore,  the  full  knowledge  of  a  future  state  shall 
be  imparted  to  man,  if  he  require  more  visible  signs 
than  there  are  at  present,  it  may  appear  more  self- 
evident,  but  it  will  not  be  more  true  than  now,  that 
we  know  it  only  in  part.    . 

If  men  thought  as  they  ought  to  do,  upon  this 
subject,  there  would  be  less  poverty  and  misery, 
vice  and  crime,  in  this  world;  and  consequently 
more  happiness,  which  ought  to  be  the  end  and  aim 
of  all  our  pursuits.  It  is  indeed  the  natural  tendency 
of  all  earthly  beings  to  seek  happiness;  but  there 
arc  two  paths  to  pursue,  and  two  methods  of  ob* 
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taining  it;  the  one  by  momentary  illusions  of  plea- 
sure, which  end  in  misery;  the  other  by  slow  but 
certain  and  lasting  inducements,  which  lead  to  its 
final  and  perfect  attainment.  The  frailty  and 
weakness  of  our  nature,  and  from  not  studying  and 
knowing  more  the  truth  of  a  future  state,  lead  us 
constantly  into  the  pursuit  of  momentary  and 
changeable  infatuations,  rather  than  that  of  solid 
enjoyments,  which  can  never  vary,  nor  have  an  end. 
It  is  the  humbling  of  human  nature,  in  believing 
that  we  are  mere  corporeal  beings,  and  not  believing 
the  truth  and  certainty  of  a  future  state,  that  is  tiie 
cause  of  all  the  miseries  of  this  life,  independent  of 
the  iatal  consequences  which  may  ensue  hereafter. 
Enough  wisdom  js  imparted  to  us  to  know  this  truth, 
but  it  is  left  to  our  own  free  will  which  path  to  pur- 
sue; whether  temporary  pleasure,  which  may  end 
in  misery,  or  present  toil,  which  may  produce  last- 
ing happiness.  We  cannot  therefore  accuse  Pro« 
vidence  of  sending  beings  into  the  world  to  be 
miserable.  It  is  the  fault  of  man  when  it  so  hap- 
pens. This  life  is  a  state  of  probation,  and  those 
who  try  the  most  to  perfect  their  condition,  will  in 
time  best  succeed,  and,  in  the  end,  be  most  re- 
warded. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Oil  ike  Effect  of  Population  in  Savage  Ltfe,  compared 

with  that  of  CivUixation. 

It  has  been  said^  ^^  that  the  constant  effort  towards 
poptdation,  which  is  found  to  exist  even  in  the  most 
▼icions  societies,  increases  the  number  of  people 
before  the  means  of  subsistence  are  increased.** 
This  is  notj  however,  according  to  the  law  and  per- 
fect regulations  of  Nature,  and  is  impossible,  if  men 
would  obey  those  laws  and  regulations,  and  till  the 
ground.  And  the  account  which  Moses  gives  of 
the  Creation  is  very  different  from  what  is  here  eK« 
pressed.  Before  God  made  man,  he  made  the  earth ; 
and  herbs,  and  trees,  bearing  fruit,  and  seeds  of  their 
kind ;  for  every  thing  that  has  life  must  have  food 
to  support  it,  or  it  cannot  exist  The  means  of 
support '  were  therefore  prepared,  before  life  was 
^ven,  and  man  was  told  that  he  should  be  fruitful 
and  multiply;  and  he  was  also  told  to  replenish  the 
earth  and  subdjue  it :  that  he  should  have  dominion 
over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  every  living  thing 
that  moveth  upon  l^he  earth.  The  order  given  to 
man,  to  replenish  and  subdue  the  earthy  would  not 
have  been  given,  if  such  order  had  not  been  neces- 
sary. The  faculty  and  power,  to  perform  this  task, 
were  also  given  before  the  task  was  recyavted*    It 
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was  not  80  with  the  brute  creation,  to  whom  neither 
the  faculty  nor  the  task  was  either  given  or  required. 

Sceptics  may  say»  that  this  is  a  history  given  by 
a  man  as  mortal  as  ourselves,  and  who,  consequent- 
ly,  possessed  no  more  than  human  intelligence,  or 
wisdom;  but  it  appears  clearly  to  have  been  divine 
inspiration  and  revelation;  and  so  may  be  said  of 
those  who  discovered  the  planetary  system.  One 
is  as  correct  as  the  other,  and  neither  would  have 
been*  discovered,  but  by  intelligence  superior  to  the 
common  standard  of  human  nature.  From  whence 
then  could  this  superior  intelligence  be  derived  ? 

We  are  told,  that  the  earth  was  first  without  form 
"and  void,  and.  that  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of 
the  deep;  which  is  natural  and  comprehensible 
even  to  human  understanding.  Light  then  was 
divided  from  darkness.  A  firmament  was  then 
made  to  divide  the  waters;  so  that  there  are 
waters  above,  as  well  as  below  the  firmament, 
which  the  human  eye  cannot  discern,  although 
reason  and  intelligence  give  evident  proofs  of  their 
existence.  The  waters,  under  this  firmament, 
were  then  gathered  together  in  one  place,  and 
the  dry  land  appeared.  This  is  also  natural 
and  self-evident,  and  there  may  be  myriads  ,of 
worlds,  in  boundless  space,  still  undiscovered,  and 
of  which  no  intelligence  has  as  yet  been  given  to 
man. 

Every  thing  proves  that  our  corporeal  sub- 
stance may  be  reduced  to  its  primitive  earth  and 
elements;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  it  is  destroyed. 
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After  man  was  formed  in  his  corporeal  state^  the 
breath  of  life,  or  an  ethereal  spirit,  was  infused  into 
his  system  ;  which  spirit,  although  it  quits  the  body, 
can  never  be  annihilated ;  it  must  exist  somewhere, 
and  for  ever,  and  may  again  be  placed  in  a  more 
perfect  or  imperfect  organ,  or  structure,  prepared 
to  receive  it,  according  as  its  quality  and  perfection 
may  have  been  improved,  or  injured,  during  its 
residence  in  the  first  mortal  body.  It  may  also  in- 
habit different  bodies,  and  thus  the  number  of 
human  souls  may  not  be  so  great  as  is  imagined. 

Man  was  fi  rst  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  earth.  This 
we  plainly  perceive,  because  we  see  that  the  body 
returns  to  dust  again,  and  that,  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  earth;  but  God  breathed  into  this  body  of 
man,  the  breath  of  life,  and  he  became  a  living 
being.  Life  was  also  given  to  all  the  animals  upon 
earth ;  but  it  cleaiiy  appears,  even  to  our  most 
common  understanding  and  conviction,  that  the 
same  spirit,  or  breath  of  life,  which  means  everlast- 
ing life,  and  with  which  man  is  endowed,  was  not 
giTen  to  other  animals ;  nor  had  they  the  organ  or 
faculty  to  receive  it,  for  they  have  neither  mind; 
nor  remembrance,  more  than  is  conveyed  by  corpo<* 
real  sense  and  instinct ;  therefore  they  have  not  the 
gift  of  soul,  or  everlasting  life^  because  they  have 
neither  the  faculty  nor  capacity  to  possess  it 

Man  then  is  not  to  be  humbled  and  compared 
with  the  briite  creation  -,  nor  is  he  to  be  treated  and 
destroyed  like  tbem;  for  he  has  tYve  ipo^%n  ^\ 
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germes  of  perfection  and  immortatily.  Should  the 
human  species  then  be  treated  and  disposed  of  ^ 
brutes^  or  mere  corporeal  beings  ?  And  are  they  not 
sent  to  till  the  eartli^  from  which  they  will  find  plenty 
of  food  ?  Certainly  this  is  the  natural  occupation  of 
raaut  and  should  be  the  first  object  of  his  pursuit 

The  authors  who  represent  the  state  of  savage 
life  to  be  preferable  to  that  of  civilized  socie^, 
particularly  among  the  poor^  say^  ^^  that  they  aie 
more  independant,  as  to  food  and  labour*  and  the 
impartial  justice  with  which  the  bounties  ci  ProrS- 
dence  and  nature  are  distributed  to  the  whole  of 
their  tribes."  This  is  a  great  reflection  upon  civi- 
lized society^  and  is  in  a  great  measure  true, 
according  to  the  general  acceptation  of  that  term ; 
but  society  cannot  be  said  to  be  truly  civilized, 
when  one  part  of  the  conununity  is  supported  in 
luxury,  by  the  distresses  and  oppression  inflicted 
upon  and  exercised  towards  the  other  part  of  so* 
ciety. 

Ta  rescue  civilized  society,  and  true  civil  liberty 
from  this  odium,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  into 
the  state  of  savage  nations,  and  compare  them  with 
what  civilized  society,  in  its  perfect  state,  might, 
and  ought  to  produce,  for  bettering  the  condition 
of  mankind*  And  to  elucidate  the  subject  of  po- 
pulation fully>  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  its  pro- 
gress and  effects  from  the  earliest  times,  to  the 
present  period,  and  then  we  shall  find  that  popu- 
lation has  not  done  that  evil  to  society,  nor  occasion- 
ed so  much  misery,  as  baneful  clamour  would 
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represent ;  and  that  more  mischief  has  been  done 
by  ignorance  and  injustice. 

When  God  had  made  the  earth,  there  was  not  a 
nan  to  till  the  ground;  but  God  planted  a  garden 
iastward  of  Eden,  and  there  he  put  the  man,  whom 
ie  had  formed ;  and  out  of  the  ground  he  made  to 
yrow»  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and 
i;ood  for  food.  But  man  having  sinned,  his  race 
>ecmme  a  wandering  tribe.  Tims  we  find  man  in  a 
Aate  of  sin  and  wretchedness,  from  which  he  can 
mly  recover  by  his  own  efibrts.  Some  nations  have 
iherefore  risen,  and  hatre  fallen  again,  according  as 
heir  tendency  was  to  perfection  or  debasement, 
ndustry  or  idleness,  virtue  or  wickedness. 

It  is  stated  by  travellers,  that  the  most  wretched 
leople  now  upon  earth,  are  those  of  Tierra  dd 
^'uego.  Next  to  thete  have  been  placed  the  inba* 
Mtants  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  But  more  feceat 
iccounts  represent  the  Islands  of  Adaman,  in  the 
last^  as  inhabited  by  a  race  of  savages  still  lower 
n  wretchedness  than  even  these.  Every  thing  that 
'oyagers  have  related  of  savage  life,  is  said  to  faU 
hort  of  the  barbarism  of  this  people.  How  such 
ronntries  could  have  been  peopled,  and  how  they 
:ould  exist,  appears  unaccountable,  and  incon- 
leivable  to  human  imagination.  Nature,  however, 
Ithough  she  has  afforded  them  scarcely  any  appa- 
ent  means  of  support,  still  suffers  them  to  live.  This 
hows,  that  even  under  the  most  wretched  state  and 
ircumstances,  and  with  the  most  scanty  natural 
apply  of  subsistence^  a  population  may  eii\fiX>  ^xv^ 
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that  poverty  and  wretehedness,  alone^  cannot 
extinguish  the  human  race;  for  the  food  which 
these  people  have  to  support  then)»  is  nothing 
more  than  what  nature  supplies  with  the  most 
scanty  hand,  and  of  the  most  nauseous  and  dis- 
gusting kind  and  description^  and  for  which  they 
are  always  roving,  in  the  most  greedy  and  rapa« 
cious  pursuit. 

Such  a  state  of  life  as  this  cannot  surely  be 
considered  as  desirable,  or  preferable  to  a  state  of 
civilization  s  yet  Nature  has  ordered  that  these 
miserable  beings  should  not  be  destroyed.  They 
must  have  their  time  and  being  -,  and  who  knows 
the  cause,  or  circumstances^  for  which  they  suffer 
and  live  ? 

If  any  thing  can  constitute,  or  make  a  nation 
savage,  it  must  be  such  a  state  of  life  as  this.  But 
there  is  also^  unfortunately,  to  be  found,  much 
savage  barbarity  in  countries  where  food  is  plenty, 
and  where  the  means  of  producing  it  are  known, 
but  where  the  people  are  either  too  idle,  or  their 
government  too  despotic  and  unjust,  to  protect 
individual  property,  or  suffer  labour  and  industry 
to  be  exercised  with  security,  or  the  labourer  to 
live  by  his  exertions.  This  is  the  most  barbarous 
and  savage  state  of  society. 

Trace  the  line  where  Eden  once  stood;  the 
fertile  banks  of  Pison,  Gihon,  Hiddekel,  and 
Euphrates,  and  say  what  tribes  of  savages  can  ex- 
ceed the  barbarity  of  the  people  in  these  fallen 
countries  ?  This  race  of  Cain  sell  their  own  children 
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from  tbeii  mother**  arms,  rather  than  labour  for 
their  support,  or  teach  them  how  to  labour  for 
themselves.  This  is  bad  enough^  but  something 
worse  is  still  behind.  Civilized  nations,  who  are 
continually  complaining  of  population  pressing 
against  the  means  of  subsistence,  have  been  pur^ 
chasing  these  slaves  to  do  the  work  which  they  wer^ 
too  idle  to  perform  themselves.  One  should  sup- 
pose by  the  rule  laid  down  of  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, that  in  those  countries  where  such  numbers 
were  exported  and  destroyed,  population  must  thus 
have  been  reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb  indeed ;  and  that, 
now,  since  the  practice  is  checked,  it  must  become 
very  numerous.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
case.  Also  those  countries,  %here  such  multitudes 
of  human  beings  were  imported,  ought  by  this. rule 
to  have  been  overpeopled,  for  they  have  never 
been  in  want  of  subsistence  ^  they  have  never  been 
badly  fed,  nor  is  the  climate  injurious  to  their 
constitutions.  Every  thing  was  done  to  preserve 
their  lives,  because  they  cost  the  purchaser  dear, 
and  yet  the  population  has  always  been  declining, 
and  only  to  be  kept  up  by  fresh  importations,  at  an 
immense  expence.  This  shows  that  so  inhuman 
and  unnatural  a  tra£Bc could  not  succeed;  and  that 
it  must  always  have  defeated  its  own  purposes. 
Neither  has  the  population  of  Africa  been  lessened 
or  benefited  by  this  traffic,  nor  have  the  civilized 
countries,  whose  views  were  to  increase  the  la- 
bourers of  their  lands,  obtained  their  end. 

It  may  be  said  that  they  found  it  cheaper  to  pur- 
VOL.  1.  H 
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chase,  than  to  breed  these  labourers ;  hutt  this  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  motivej  or  consi- 
deration, which  encouraged  this  trade.  Every 
encouragement  has  always  been  given  to  the  in- 
crease of  these  people;  for  one  slave,  born  on  an 
estate,  was  considered  worth  many  purchased;  but 
they  could  not  make  them  breed,  so  as  to  keep  lip 
the  population  to  the  demand  for  laboui^.  The 
inhuman  traffic  could  not  prosper  f  but  it  will  now 
most  likely  be  seen,  that^lhe  population  of  these 
countries  will  increase,  and  flourish ;  and  a  proof  of 
it  is  given  in  St.  Domingo.  The  population  of  the 
African  countries  will  most  likely  decline,  instead 
of  increase,  as  there  will  be  no  demand  for  this 
produce  of  human  fraffic ;  but  whether  the  pur- 
chasers or  venders  of  this  abominable  merchandize 
were  most  to  blame,  or  which  were  the  greatest 
savages,  is  difficult  to  determine. 

The  next  scale  of  miserable  human  beings,  after 
those  of  the  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
and  of  the  Islands  of  Adaman,  are  said  to  be  ffae 
native  inhabitants  of  New  Holland  and  New 
Zealand. 

The  narrator  of  Captain  Cook's  first  voyage 
having  mentioned  the  very  small  number  of  inha- 
bitants which  were  to  be  seen  on  the  eastern  ooasts 
of  New  Holland,  and  the  apparent  inability  of  the 
country,  from  its  desolate  state,  to  support  many 
more,  observes,  '^  by  what  means  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country  are  reduced  to  such  a  number  bs  it 
can  subsist,  is  perhaps  not*  very  easy  to  guess. 
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Whether^  Jike  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand, 
they  are  destroyed  by  the  hands  of  each  other>  in 
contests  for  food ;  wh^her  they  are  swept  off  by 
accidental  famine ;  or  whether  there  is  any  other 
cause  that  prevents  the  increase  of  the  species, 
must  be  left  to  future  adventurers  to  determine." 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  state  of  poverty  and 
misery  in  which  they  are  represented  to  live^ 
always  pressing  against  the  means  of  subsistence; 
feeding,  upon  worms  and  grubs,  and  those  on  the 
coasts  catch  a  little  fish.  A  few  berries,  the  yam, 
the  fern  root,  and  the  flowers  of  the  different 
banksias,  make  the  whole  of  their  vegetable  ca- 
talogue*. ^ 

The  atrocities  committed  by  these  people^  to 
obtain  food,  are  shocking  to  relate ;  and  yet  they 
have  a  passion  for  love,  which  prevents  the  popu- 
lation from  being  extinct.  But  this  passion^  it 
seems,  is  of  the  most  brutal  kind.  The  savage 
selects  his  intended  wife  from  the  women  of  a  dif* 
fei^nt  tribe,  generally  one  at  enmity  with  his  own. 
He  steals  upon  her  in  the  absence  of  her  protectors, 
and  having  first  stupified  her  with  the  blows  of  a 
club^  or  wooden  sword,  on  the  head,  back,  and 
shoulders,  every  one  of  which  being  followed  by  a 
stream  of  blood,  he  drags  her  through  the  woods  by 
one  arm»  regardless  of  the  stones  and  broken  pieces 
of  trees  that  pay  lie  in  the  route,  and  anxious  only 
to  convey  his  prize   in  safety  to  his  own  party, 

*  Colliiis'g  Account  of  New  South  Wtlei,  Appendix,  p.  557, 4to. 
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ivhere  a  most  shocking  scene  of  brutaKty  ensues. 
The  woman,  thus  treated,  becomes  his  wife;  is  in- 
corporated with  the  tribe  to  which  he  belongs,  and 
seldom  quits  him  for  another.  This  outrage  is  not 
resented  by  the  relations  of  the  female,  who  only 
retaliate  by  a  similar  outrage,  when  it  is  in  their 
power.  The  conduct  of  the  husband  to  his  wife, 
or  wives,  is  nearly  in  character  with  his  brutal 
courtship*. 

On  account  of  the  severe  hardships  which  these 
women  undergo,  it  is  said,  a  great  many  of  them 
have  no  children,  and  this  is  one  mode  of  checking 
their  population.  Also,  when  the  mother  of  a 
sucking  child  dies,  flie  helpless  infant  is  buried  alive 
in  the  same  grave  with  its  mother.  The  father 
himself  places  his  living  child  on  the  body  of  his 
dead  wife,  and  having  thrown  a  large  stone  upon  it, 
the  grave  is  instantly  filled  by  the  other  natives.  This 
horrible  and  savage  act  having  been  performed  by 
Co-Ie-be,  a  native  well  known  to  our  cdonists. 
upon  his  being  questioned  upon  the  subject,  he 
justified  himself  by  saying,  **  that  no  woman  could 
be  found  who  would  undertake  to  nurse  the  child, 
and  therefore  it  must  have  died  a  much  worse 
death  than  that  which  he  had  given  it.''  This  may 
be  a  savage  reason,  but  it  appears  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  it.  Mr.  Colling  says,  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  this  custom  was  generally  preva- 
lent,  and  he  observes  that  it  may  in  some  measure 

*  CoUins's  New  South  Wales,  Appendix  p.  607. 
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account  for  the  thinness  of  the  population.  And 
certainly^  if  such  acts  become  necessary  in  these 
savag#  countries,  it  appears  a  refinement  equal  to 
that  of  civilized  life,  to  prefer  the  destruction  of 
children,  by  a  shorter  and  less  painful  process,  than 
that  of  starving  them  to  death. 

In  the  year  1789>  these  people  were  also  visited 
by  an  epidemic,  which  raged  among  them  with  •all 
the  appearance  and  virulenoe  of  the  small-pox. 
The  desolation  which  it  occasioned  was  almost  in- 
credible. Not  a  living  person  was  to  be  found  in 
the  bays  and  harbours,  that  were  before  the  most 
frequented.  Not  a  vestige  of  human  feet  was  to  be 
traced  on  the  sands :  they  had  left  the  dead  to  bury 
the  dead.  The  excavations  in  the  rocks  were  filled 
with  putrid  bodies,  and  in  many  places  the  paths 
were  covered  with  skeletons. 

Such  is  the  account  given  of  the  oscillations  in 
the  population,  and  the  miseries  of  these  savage 
people;  and  Mr.  Collins  was  since  informed,  that 
^he.  tribe  of  Co-le-be,  the  native  before  mentioned^ 
had  been  reduced,  by  the  effects  of  this  dreadful 
disorder,  to  three  persons,  who  found  themselves 
obliged  to  unite  with  some  other  tribe,  to  prevent ' 
their  total  extinction. 

Under  such ,  powerful  causes  of  depopulatiouj 
one  Qhoold  natnr^y  he  inclined  to  suppose,  that 
the  animal  and  vegetable  produce  of  the  country 
would  be  increasing  upon  the  thinly •  scattered  in- 
habitants, and,  added  to  the  supply  offish  upoil  the 
shores,  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for  their  con- 
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sumption  or  subsistence ;  yet,  it  appears,  upon  the 
whole,  that  the  population  is,  in  general,  so  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  average  supply  of  food,  that 
every  little  deficiency,  from  unfavourable  weather, 
or  other  circumstances,  occasions  the  greatest  dis- 
tress. Particular  times,  when  the  inhabitants 
seemed  to  be  in  great  want,  are  mentioned  as  not 
uncommon,  and  at  these  periods  some  of  the  na- 
tives were  found  reduced  to  skeletons,  and  almost 
starved  to  death*. 

In  these  fine  countries  then,  we  still  see  poverty 
and  misery ;  a  population  always  pressing  against 
the  means  of  subsistence,  even  when  it  is  reduced 
from  countless  num1>ers  down  to  a  few  poor  scat- 
tered tribes  of  miserable  wretches,  who  are  still 
without  the  means  of  support;  and  so  it  will 
always  be  in  every  country.  The  thinner  the 
population,  and  the  less  the  number,  or  numerical 
support  of  labour,  the  greater  the  poverty  and  misery. 

Some  travellers,  who  have  ^visited  New  Sooth 
Wales,  New  Zealand,  Otaheite,  and  other  islands 
in  the  South  Seas,  state  them  to  be  the  finest 
islands,  by  nature,  in  the  world;  and  yet  the 
savages  who  inhabit  them  are  always  destitute  of 
subsistence,  although  their  numbers  are  not  equal  to 
a  ten- thousandth  part  of  what  they  could  support. 
One  would  really  suppose  that  *the  race  of  some 
nations  were  doomed  to  live  in  misery ;  and  that 
the  bulk  of  mankind  must  be  subject  to  such 

*  Collins' W.  8.  Wales,  chap.  iii.  p.  34,  and  Ap.  351. 
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changeSj  or  enduramc^^  as  no  human  wiAdom  can 
account  for.  We  find  in  history  that  one  race  of 
people  will  flourish  for  a  while>  and  then  are  de- 
stroyed, like  the  peopte  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah^ 
or  the  seven  nations  of  the  Canaan ites.  Some^ 
rise  by  their  virtues^  and  others  fall  by  their  vices  3 
but  the  efforts  of  nature  clearly  appear  to  have 
some  great  operation  and  destination  for  mankind, 
even  upon  earth,  if  they  did  not  prevent  it  by  their 
own  imprudence. 

Thousands  and  millions  of  sheep  and  cattle  now 
flourish  and  increase  in  New  South  Wales  3  but 
such  is.  the  policy  of  this  country,  that,  notwith- 
standing our  great  distress,  and  the  complaint  of 
an  excess  of  population,  it  will  not  suffer  our 
people  to  emigrate  to  that  island  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, and  where  millions  and  tens  of  millions  would 
be  supported  by  a  free  trade,  and  proper  encourage- 
ment, but  we  rather  prefer  that  they  should  stay 
here  until  they  have  committed  some  crime,  for 
which  they  are  afterwards  transported,  at  a  heavy 
expence,  ^nd  from  whence  they  oflen  return  in 
the  face  of  danger,  rather  exposing  themselves  to  the 
fear  of  punishment  and  death  than  remain  in  the  de- 
graded situation  in  which  they  hve,  and  to  which 
they  are  subjected  and  reduced,  and  the  contempt 
with  which  they  are  treated  in  the  colony. 

The  description  of  the  natives  of  New  Zealand 
is  similar  to  that  of  New  Holland.  The  manners, 
customs,  miseries,  and  barbarism  of  these  people  are 
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much  the  same  in  both  islands;  but  it  is  stated  by 
persons  who  have  visited  New  Zealand^  that  it  is 
the  finest  country  that  can  be  imagined.  It  pro* 
duce^.  the  most  admirable  objects  of  commerce. 
The  finest  wood  and  timber  in  the  world,  and  a  ya- 
riety  of  natural  productions.  The  seal  skins  are 
different  froni  any  other  that  are  known,  and  there 
are  numjberless  other  products  to  invite  settlers, 
and  promote  commercial  establishments. 

A  deputation  of  the  Missionary  Society  have 
now  obti^ined  a  grant  of  a  great  extent  of  land 
on  that  extensive  island,  but  the  savages,  on  ac- 
count of  one  of  the  natives,  who  was  taken  from 
the  island,  not  having  been  returned,  have  lately 
murdered  the  crew  of  a  British  vessel,  who  ar- 
rived there  to  trade. 

Still  it  seems  likely  that  both  this  island  and  that 
of  New  South  Wales  will  soon  be  occupied  by  a 
race  of  people  different  from  the  native  inhabitants, 
who  most  likely  will,  in  time,  become  nearly,  if 
not  entirely  extinct ;  but  whether  the  whole  worid 
is,  in  the  end,  to  be  peopled  by  Englishmen,  ac-^ 
cording  to  the  idea  of  Dr.  Franklin,  is  a  question 
which  I  have  neither  the  vanity  nor  ability  to 
decide. 

In  even  the  most  savage  cQuntries,  the  general 
inclination  of  men  seems  to  be,  to  have  only  one 
wife  each ;  and  where  they  are  allowed  a  plurality 
of  wives,  as  a  late  Turkish  ambassador  observed, 
they  fix  only  upon  one,  as  the  source  of  connubial 
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ippiness*.  The  difficulty  of  supporting  a  family » 
is  said,  confioes  the  mass  of  people  to  one  wife, 
id  this  is  so  generally  known  and  acknowledged, 
lat  it  is  the  custom,  even,  in  the  most  savage 
Nintries,  for  a  father  to  require  proofs  of  a  man's 
:]U  and  ability  to  support  a  family,  before  he  will 
ve  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  In  this  parti- 
ilar  then,  civilized  society  has  only  followed  the 
[ample  of  savage  nations,  and  have  not  much 
aproved  upon  their  principle. 
The  sentiments  of  many  writers,  who  have  con- 
dered  the  state  of  civilized  society  as  nothing 
3tter  than  that  of  savage  life,  or  even  of  the  brute 
"eation,  have  been  a  great  evil  and  discouragement 
►  the  improvement  of  society.  These  writers  have 
3en  too  apt  to  think  that  there  is  no  distinction, 
hat  our  wants  being  the  same,  our  nature  must 
;  tl\e  same,  and  our  courses  of  life  may  be  the 
xae.  That  nature  dictates  what  is  best,  and  that 
sr  dictates  only  are  to  be  attended  to  and  obeyed; 
[id  that  all  refinements  add  little  to  the  condition 
r  happiness  of  mankind.  Raynal  and  others  have 
een  of  this  opinion,  and  too  many  have  followed 
r  adopted  the  same  principles. 

If  we  wish  for  short  life  and  misery,  nothing  can 
etter  contribute  to  it  than  savage  life,  brutality, 
nd    licentiousness.       Crucius,  in  his  history   of 

*  A  late  Turkish  ambassador  being  asked^  by  a  lady  of  fashion, 
hether  the  men  in  Tarkey  were  not  very  hs^py  in  being  allowed 
0  many  wires^  rq^lied,  ''  Yes^  madan«  they  have  the  happiness 
0  find  in  many  wives  what  your  ladyship  singly  possesses.'' 
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Canada,  says,  that  not  one  in  thirty  of  the  natives 
of  that  country  reaches  manhood.  Fauqu6  says, 
that  in  his  different  excursions  among  the  Indians 
of  South  America^  he  scarcely  found  a  single  in«> 
dividual  of  an  advanced  age.  Robertson  determines 
the  period  of  human  life  to  be  shorter  among  savages 
than  in  well-regulated  and  industrious  communities. 
Raynal,  although  he  frequently  declaims  in  favour 
of  savage  life,  says,  that  few  of  the  Indians  of 
Canada  are  so  long  lived  as  our  people,  whose 
manner  of  living  is  more  uniform  and  tranquil. 
Cook  and  Perouse  also  confirm  these  opinions. 

Charlevoix  says,  that  in  some  parts  of  America 
the  houses  of  the  natives  are  built  for  the  reception 
of  manv  different  families,  and  sometimes  a  hundred 
people  are  crowded  together  under  the  same  roof. 
And  Meares  describes  some  of  extraordinary 
dimensions.  Others  of  the  natives  live  only  in  little 
huts,  which  no  person  can  enter  without  being 
infected  by  the  fiimes  of  filth  and  pestilence.  The 
population  of  such  countries  can,  therefore,  neither 
be  very  great,  nor  very  happy. 

It  has  been  said,  ^*  that  the  great  advantage  of 
savage  life,  above  that  of  civilization  is,  the  posset' 
sion  of  a  greater  degree  of  leisure  by  the  mass  of 
the  people ;  and  that  when  we  consider  the  inces- 
sant toil  to  which  the  lower  classes  of  society  are 
condemned,  this  cannot  but  appear  to  be  a  striking 
advantage;  but  it  is  probably  overbalanced  by 
greater   disadvantages*."     Certainly   it    is   over- 

♦  Essay  on  Population,  Vol.  I.  page  107. 
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balanced  by  the  greatest  disadvantages.  For  are 
men  the  happier  by  leading  a  life  of  idleness? 
Does  it  not  generate  every  kind  of  vice  and  crime? 
The  mind  must  be  employed  in  doing  something; 
and  if  it  be  not  employed  in  doing  good,  it  will  be 
active  in  doing  evil ;  and  an  inactive  life,  at  the 
best^  can  be  only  that  of  a  useless  character. 

The  people  of  all  savage  nations  are  said  to  have 
a  great  notion  and  tenacity  of  their  rights,  and  they 
guard  their  national  property  with  jealous  atten- 
tion. Upon  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  or  the 
invasion  of  their  territories,  children  desert  their 
parents,  and  parents  abandon  their  children,  and 
the  ties  of  nature  are  no  longer  binding.  Famine 
and  distresses  of  every  kind  c^plete  the  destruc- 
tion of  those  whom  the  sword  has  spared.  A 
father  will  sell  his  son  for  a  knife,  or  a  hatchet; 
aiid  in  this  manner  whole  tribes  are  frequently 
«tinguished*.  These  are  the  blessings  of  savage 
life,  or  a  state  of  nature,  which  some  people 
applaud,  and  conceive  to  be  the  best;  and  it  is 
true,  that,  although  civilized  nations  may  have 
refined  a  little  upon  the  manners  of  these  people, 
yet  they  have  preserved  something  of  their  prin- 
ciples, and  practise  them  very  closely*. 

The  ferocious  practices  of  savages  in  war  are 

*  Charlevoix,  Robertson^  &c. 

*  More  people  go  to  the  wars  for  the  sake  of  plander  and  prefer-  Q 

meiit,.than  for  the  love  or  honour  of  their  country.    Or  why  will 
they  enter  into  foreign  service  upon  being  paid  ?   It  is  their  trade. 
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too  well  known,  and  too  horrible  to  need  a  repe- 
tition. Cannibalism,  and  the  cruelties  practised 
by  them  may,  however,  in  some  measure,  have  had 
thew  origin  in  extreme  want.  We  have  known  in* 
stances,  in  civilized  life,  of  peoplcxdestroying  each 
other  by  lot,  to  prevent  the  whole  party  from  perish- 
ing for  want  of  food.  Savages  who  have  once  tasted 
human  flesh,  like  sharks,  bloodhounds,  or  other  fero- 
cious animals,  are  said  to  be  known  afterwards  to 
prefer  it  to  any  other  animal  food.  Captain  Cook 
says  of  the  New  Zealanders,  ^^  it  is  but  too  evident 
that  they  have  a  great  liking  for  this  kind  of  food ;" 
and,  treating  of  their  perpetual  hostilities,  he  says, 
*^  perhaps  the  desire  of  a  good  meal  may  be  no 
small  inducement."  Meares  states,  that  a  chief  of 
the  district  of  Magmaa,  at  Nootka  Sound,  was  so 
addicted  to  this  horrid  banquet,  that  he  killed  a 
slave  every  moon,  to  gratify  his  unnatural  appetite. 
Civilized  life  is,  therefore,  certainly  something 
better  than  this. 

Notwithstanding  the  horrible  massacres  which 
one  tribe  of  savages  will  commit  against  another, 
and  even  among  themselves,  yet  it  is  known  that 
they  always  betray  the  greatest  fear  of  any  diminu- 
tion of  their  own  society.  They  find  their  power 
lessened  by  it,  and  that  it  gives  strength  to  their 
enemies.  Proofs  of  the  advantages  of  a  powerful 
population,  may  thus  be  drawn  from  savage  nations. 

The  Chiriguanes,  originally  only  a  small  part  of 
the  tribe  of  Guaranes,  left  their  native  country  in 
Paraguay,  and  settled  in  the  mountains  towaids 
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Peru.  They  soon  procnred  sufficient  subsistence 
in  their  new  country,  increased  rapidly,  attacked 
their  neighbours;  and,  by  superior  valour  and  supe- 
rior fortune,  gradually  exterminated  them,  and  jlook 
possession  of  their  lands,  occupying  a  great  extent 
of  country,  and  increased,  in  the  course  of  some 
years,  from  three  thousand  to  thirty  thousand;  while 
the  tribes  of  their  weaker  neighbours  were  daily 
thinned,  by  famine  and  the  sword*. 

The  same  happens  with  every  nation  that  is  too 
weak  to  defend  itself.  These  people^  when  they 
were  driven  to  it  by  necessity,  with  their  spirit  and 
energy,  could  raise  food  in  the  mountains  for  a 
numerous  population ;  while  their  neighbours,  by 
their  feebleness  and  want  of  energy,  could  not  find 
subsistence  in  a  most  fertile  country,  when  their 
population  was  reduced. 

A  feeble  community  can  neither  subsist  nor  de- 
fend itself.  The  Carabees,  in  the  West  Indies,  had 
a  proof  of  this.  When  we  invaded  their  islands, 
they  were  driven  to  the  mountains,  where  they 
lived  and  subsisted  well  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
where  some  of  them  remained  till  within  these  few 
ye^rs;  but  they  w^re  continually  harassed,  and 
being  so  feeble  in  number,  compared  with  our  force, 
they  gradually  declined ;  and,  not  long  since,  the 
last  of  their  tribes  were  sent  to  the  mines  of  South 
America,  and  the  race  is  now  totally  extinct  in 
those  islands. 

^'  Lettres  Edif.  torn  vii'u  p.  ^3. 
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The  increase  of  population  is  constantly  held  out 
to  be  regulated  according  to  the  means  of  sub* 
sistence;  and  this  is  true,  in  one  sense,  because  if 
people  have  not  food^  they  must  starve ;  but  it  is  not 
true  according  to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  explained. 
If  people  have  not  food,  they  must  certainly  die  of 
want;  but  there  never  was  yet  a  country  that 
could  not  supply  food  enough  for  its  inhabitants, 
with  proper  industry  and  just  regulations.     The 
more  ignorant  and  idle  a  people  are,  and  the  more 
nnjust  and  oppressive  their  government,  the  more 
they  will  be  distressed. 

If  the  lands  of  a  country  get  into  the  hands  of  a 
chief,  or  a  few  individuals,  and  they  only  cultivate 
that  part  of  it  which  is  necessary  for  their  own 
wants  and  subsistence,  in  that  case  it  may  not  be 
able  to  support  its  inhabitants.     But  an  acre  of 
land,  if  properly  cultivated,  would  be  able  to  sup- 
ply food  for  many  persons;  and  it  has  never  yet 
.been  known,  and  perhaps  never  will,  that  a  country 
has  been  peopled  to  that  extent.    The  labour  of 
industrious  people,  in  poor  but  free  countries,  will 
prove  that  this  calculation  is  not  incorrect,  and 
show  that  the  industry  of  maa  will  procure  food  in 
situations  little  favoured  by  Nature.   The  Icelandic 
history  gives  an  evident  instance  of  this;  but  when 
.the  pqpulatipn  of  the  Icelanders  decreased  and  their 
liberties  were  invaded,  and  there  was  no  lopger  any 
incitement  to  industry,   want  naturally  followed; 
for,  if  the  field  be  kept  from  the  labourer,  the  most 
fertile  valleys  will  supply  food  for  but  a  small  num- 
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ber  of  inhabitants.  It  therefore  shows,  thai  the 
the  happiness  of  mankind  may  not  only  be  improved 
by  civilization,  but  by  true  civil  liberty. 

Means  of  subsistence  and  want  of  subsistence  are 
two  different  things,  under  different  circumstances, 
and  are  meanings  which  are  too  frequently  and  in- 
correctly blended  and  confounded  together.  There 
are  always  the  means,  but  the  means  are  not  al- 
ways properly  divided.  Some  will  have  more  than 
others,  but  the  incalculable  millions  of  acres,  which 
have  remained  untouched  by  human  indontiy,  or' 
culture,  give  no  signs  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  have,  or  ever  will,  become  too  numerous  for 
the  soil.  We  need  not  go  out  of  our  own  country 
for  this  proof;  but,  if  we  would  wish  for  more  ex- 
tenmve  demonstration,  we  have  only  to  read  the 
histories  of  other  countries. 

In  the  interior  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the 
Oronoko,  in  South  America^  hundreds  of  miles  may 
be  traversed  without  finding  a  single  hut,  or  tracing 
the  footsteps  of  a  single  human  creature ;  and  this 
partly,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  may  be  isaid 
of  travelling  through  some  parts  of  Old  Spain,  and 
in  many  other  countiles  in  Europe,  where  popula- 
tion is  said  to  be  in  excess.  In  America,  hundreds 
of  leagues  may  be  crossed  through  uninhabited 
plains  and  forests.  Also  in  Africa  and  Ana  "we 
may  travel  over  deserts  and  barren  heaths,  which 
were  once  fertile  fields  and  covered  with  inha- 
bitants. The  Missionaries  speak  of  journeys  of  ten 
or  twelve  days,  on  the  borders  of,  and  in  the  interior 
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from,  the  beautiful  Oronoko^  without  meeting  wttha 
single  soul ;  and  of  immense  tracts  of  country,  in 
North  America,  in  which  scarcely  a  village  is  to 
be  found.  Is  there  then  not  room  for  the  popula- 
tion of  the  earth,  or  the  increase  of  the  species? 

Other  districts  of  America  are  described  as  com- 
paratively fully  peopled;  such  as  the  borders  of  the 
great  northern  lakes  and  shores,  as  well  as  those, of 
South  America,  where  the  miserable  and  uninformed 
inhabitants  can  procure  food  with  little  labour,  or 
at  leaalrby  the  means  which  they  have  been  taught, 
of  hunting  and  fishing.  , ,  , 

If  the  arts  of  industry  and  agriculture  were  pro- 
perly  applied,  in  such  and  other  countries,  to  their 
full  extent,  with  true  civil  libejty,  may  not  the 
;I>ivjOje  ordinance,  to  increase  and  multiply,. be 
extended  without  fear  ?  A  modern  and  almost  ub- 
precedented  writer*,  as  to  these  sentiments,  states, 
*^  that  there  is  room,  and  means»  to  make  many 
thousand  millions  more  of  human  beings  h«ppy, 
than  exist  at  present  upon  the  face  of  the  earthx' 
and  this  may  be  believed,  if  society  were  improved 
in  proportion,  and  the  proper  means  of  support 
were  allowed  and  afforded  to^  those  that  labour. 

When  the  state  of  man  is  reduced  .to  savage  bar- 
barity and  slavery,  or  he  is  debarred  from  the  means 
of  providing  for  bis  subsistence,  population  decreafles 
of  itself,  by  its  own  feebleness,  by  which  it  has  not 
the  power,  or  means,  to  produce  and  support  its 

*  Mr.  Owea. 
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existence;  but  where  there  is  freedom,  justice^  and 
proper  encoaragement  to  industry,  population  will 
increase,  or  keep  up  to  its  level,  and  the  means  to 
support  it  will  be  in  proportion;  but  population  will 
ne?er,  even  in  that  case,  increase  beyond  the  means 
of  subsistence. 

May  not  causes  unknown,  when  it  is  the  Divine 
will,  effect  more  to  regulate  population,  in  a  single 
season,  than  the  wisdom  of  man  can  accomplish  in 
a  thousand  years  ?  The  whole  human  race  could 
be  cut  off  in  a  single  moment,  of  which  we  have 
daily  and  evident  proofs,  and  the  most  hardened 
sceptic  cannot  deny  it,  or  prove  the  contrary.  Let 
us  then  not  trouble  our  ourselves  in  endeavouring 
to  check  population  by  unnatural  means,  but  let  us 
try  to  render  the  human  race  as  happy  and  exalted 
in  their  character  and  being,  as  their  nature  will 
admit. 

Remarkable  instances  occur,  according  to  Dr. 
Robertson,  of  the  calamities  which  mde  nations 
suffer  by  famine;  and  so  it  must  be  in  every  coun- 
try, if  the  land  be  left  neglected  and  uncultivated. 
Nunez  de  Vaca,  one  of  the  Spanish  adventurers, 
who  resided  almost  nine  years  among  the  savages 
in  Florida,  describes  them  as  unacquainted  with 
every  species  of  agriculture,  and  living  chiefly  upon 
the  roots  of  different  plants,  which  they  procure 
with  great  difticulty,  wandering  from  place  to  place 
in  search  of  them.  Sometimes  they  kill  game  and 
sometimes  they  catch  fish,  but  in  such  small  quan- 
tities that  their  hunger  is  sometimes  extreme,  com- 

VOL.  J.  \ 
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peliing  them  to  eilt  ants*  eggs,  worms,  spiders, 
lizards,  serpents,  aiid  even  a  kitid  of  unctuous  earth; 
and  they  pitfserve  the  bones  of  fish  and  serpenti, 
which  they  grind  into  powder  and  eat.  The  only 
season  when  they  do  not  suffer  much  from  hunger 
is,  when  the  opuntia,  or  prickly  pear,  is  ripe;  but 
they  are  sometimes  obliged  to  travel  very  far  from 
their  usual  places  of  abode  to  find  it,  and  frequently 
pia&  two  or  three  days  without  food. 

Other  horrible  accounts  of  the  sufferings  of  savage 
Indian  tribes  from  hunger,  are  too  well  authenti- 
cated to  be  doubted  i  and  the  Abb6  Raynal,  not* 
Ivithstanding  his  continual  and  inconsistent  reason* 
ing,  ahd  coihparisOn^  in  favour  of  savage  life  to  that 
of  civilization,  and  his  assertiddi  that  the  savage  is^' 
morally  sure  of  a  comfortable  subslstencei  says,  in 
his  Account  of  the  Nations  of  Canada,  **  though 
they  live  in  a  country  abounding  with  game  and 
fish,  yet  in  some  seasons,  and  sometimes  for  whole 
years,  this  resource  fails  them ;  and  famine  then 
occasions  a  great  destruction  among  a  people,  who 
are  at  too  great  a  distance,  or  too  much  divided,  to 
assist  each  other/'  It  appears  then,  by  this  conclu- 
sion, that  they  must  have  been  a  thinly-divided 
()6ople,  and  a  feeble  population. 
'  Charievoix,  in  speaking  of  the  inconveniences  and 
distresses  to  which  the  Missionaries  were  subjected, 
observes,  ^^  that  not  unfrec[uently  the  evils  which 
he  had  been  describing  were  effaced  by  greater,  iu 
comparison  with  which  all  others  were  nothing.'* 
By  this  he  meant  famine.     ^*  It  is  true/'  he  savs, 
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*'  thilt  savages  can  bear  hunger  ^ith  as  much 
patiencei  as  they  show  carelessness  in  providing 
agamst  it;  but;  they  are  sometimes  reduced  to  ex- 
trenuties  beyond  their  power  to  support'' 

''The  late  voyages  to  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,*'  says  Meares,  ''  confirm  the  accounts  of 
the  finequent  pressure  of  want  in  savage  life,  and  show 
the  uncertainty  of  their  resource  of  fishings  which 
seems  to  afford,  in  general,  the  most  plentiful  har^- 
Test  of  ibod  that  is  furnished  by  unassisted  nature. 
The.  sea,  on  the  coast  near  Nootka  Sounds  is  seldom 
or  never  so  much  frozen  as  to  prevent  the  inhabit- 
ants from  having  access  to  iu    Yet,  from  the  Tery 
great  precautions  they  use  in  laying^  up  stores;  for 
.  tiie  winter,  and  their  attention  to  prepare  and  pre* 
serve  whatever  food  is  capable  of  it,  for  the  winter 
seasons,  it  is  evident  that  the  sea,  at  these  tinie^ 
yields  no  fish ;  and,  it  appears,  that  they  undei|;o 
very  great  hardships,  from  want  of  provisions,  in 
the  cold  months.    During  Mr.  Mackay's  stay  at 
Nootka  Sound,  which  was  from  1786  to  1787>  the 
length  and  severity  of  the  winter  occasioned  a  &- 
mine.    The  stock  of  dried  fish  was  expended,  and 
no  fiesh  supplies  of  any  kind  were  to  be  caught, 
so.  that  the  natives  were  obliged  to  submit  to  a  fixed 
allowance;  and  the"  chiefs  brought  every  day,  to 
our  countrymeui  the  stated  meal  of  seven  dried 
herrings'  heads."    Mr.  Meares  says,  <*  that  the 
perusal  of  this  gentieman's  journal  would  shock  any 
mind  tinctured  with  humanity." 
Captain  Vancouver  mentions  some  of  the  ^eoi^lcx 
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to  ihe  north  of  Nootka  Somid,  as  liring  rery  miaie- 
mbly,  on  a  paste^  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  the 
pine  free^  and  cockles.  In  one  of  his  boat  excnr- 
sions,  a  party  of  Indians  was  met,  who  had  some 
halibut;  but,  though  very  high  prices  were  offered 
them,  they  could  not  be  induced  to  part  with  any. 
At  Nootka  Sound,  in  the  year  1794,  fish  had  become 
very  scarce,  and  bore  an  exorbitant  price;  as,  either 
from  the  badness  of  the  season,  or  from  neglect,  the 
inhabitants  had  experienced  the  greatest  distress  for 
want  of  provisions,  during  the  winter.  Perouse 
describes  the  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port 
Fran9ois  as  living,  during  the  summer,  in  the  grelrt* 
est  abundance  by  fishing,  and  exposed  in  winter  to 
perish  from  want 

When  we  refliect  upon  the  savage  state  of  human 
U(e,  and  the  miseries  consequent  to  such  a  state  of 
ignorance  and  barbarity,  we  ought  to  be  more 
grateful  for  the  gift  which  the  Almighty  has  bestowed 
on  that  part  of  the  human  species,  who  are  blessed 
with  cultivated  minds,  and  the  endowments  of  civilif 
nation.  It  seems  as  if  there  were  distinctiaui  in 
the  human  race,  as  well  as  in  the  brute  creation  $ 
and,  as  we  are  told,  in  the  angels  of  heaven ;  and 
unless  such  distinctions  were  intended  by  Natunf, 
knowledge  would  be  useless,  or  be  imparted  alike  to 
ail  the  world;  for  who  can  say  that  Imowledge  is  of 
human  invention  ? 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  we  see  savages,  t$ 
whom  no  knowledge  or  gift  is  imparted,  living,  like 
beasts  of  the  field,  upon  only  what  Nature  has  pro- 
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vided  for  themi  and  althoagh  some  of  them  enjoy 
the  most  luxuriant  soil  and  climate,  yet  they  ate 
unable  to  increase  their  means  of  subsistence,  and 
therefore  often  perish  from  want,  while  they  might 
enj^y  the  blessings  of  plenty,  if  they  knew  how  to 
procure  it. 

Man,  in  a  civilised  state,  is  taught  the  means  to 
provide  for  his  own  subsistence ;  but  he  does  not 
sufficiently  value  the  gift  that  is  bestowed  upon 
him.  He  neither  values  the  gift  nor  the  giver,  as 
be  ought  to  do;  but,  because  he  knows  something 
more  than  the  brute  which  he  has  seen,  or  the 
savage  which  he  has  heard  of,  he  thinks  it  is  all  to 
be  attributed  to  fortuitous  circumstances,  or  to  means 
of  his  own  procuring. 

How  little  man  knows  of  himself,  if  he  thinks 
there  is  not  an  Omnipotent  Being,  that  watches,  if 
not  directs,  the  prominent  actions  of  men.  The 
course  of  man  is  fleeting  and  presumptuous.  He 
aims  at  mighty  things^  impelled  by  his  vain  imagi- 
nations; but  he  forgets  that,  without  superior  gift 
and  knowledge,  which  he  owes  to  his  Creator,  he 
.wonkl  be  no  better  than  the  brute,  or  the  savage, 
on  whom  he  looks  with  so  much  dignified  scorn 
and  contempt. 

When  we  contemplate  the  lives  of  savages,  and 
of  many  among  those  termed  civilized  nations,  one 
should  certainly  think  it  mercy  that  their  race  vf ere 
extinct,  if  their  condition  could  not  be  amended; 
but  there  may  be  Jomething  in  this  order  of  things 
with  which  we  are  not  acquainted. 
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None  know  what  death  is  but  the  dead,  nor  can 
we  know  for  what  purposes  we  livei  until  it  shall  be 
revealed  to  us,  or  at  the  hour  of  eternity.  But  none 
are'so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  how  they  should  live; 
at  least  this  knowledge  is  made  evident  to  all  civi- 
lized society,  and  it  ought  to  show  the  progressive 
improvement  of  the  human  species  towards  perfec- 
tion, which  either  may  be  attained,  or  lost,  acoord- 
ing  to' the  elBforts  bf  human  exertion.  ^ 

It  would  appear,  from  the  state  of  savage  nations, 
that  the  art  of  obtaining  food  was  the  invention  of 
man,  as  some  have  stated ;  but,  if  it  were  not  to  be 
derived  from  some  other  source,  all  men  would  be 
alike,  and  equally  miserable.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  there  are  fayoured  nations,  and 
favoured  people ;  but  if  man  were  to  ci^ercis^  all 
other  Jcnowledge  given  him,  as  well  as  that  of  sup- 
plying himself  with  food,  his  condition  would  be  as 
much  superior  to  what  it  now  is,  as  he  thinks  it  to 
be  above  0iat  of  the  brute  cref^tion. 

Among  most  of  the  northern  tribes  of  America, 
so  great  a  degree  of  equality  prevailed,  that  all  the 
members  of  each  community  were  nearly  equal 
sharers  in  the  hardships  of  their  savage  life,  and  the 
pressure  of  occasional  famines.  However  much 
we  may  have  risen  above  the  savage  tribes,  by  civi- 
lisation, in  other  respects,  we  do  fio,t  appear  to  have 
imprwed  upon  them  in  this  particular.  The  more 
men  become  civilized,  as  it  is  termed,  the  mpre  they 
seem  to  arrogate  to  themselves  superior  power  and 
acquisitions. 
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According  to  Dn  Robertson  and  oidiers,  in  many 
of  the  more  southern  nations,  such  as  Bagota,  the 
Natchez,  and  particularly  in  Mexico  and  Peru, 
where  a  great  distinction  of  rank  prevailed,  and  the 
lower  classes  were  in  {m  absolute  state  of  servitude^ 
on  the  occasion  of  any  failure  of  subsistence,  these 
were  the  principal  sufferers,  and  distress  and  depo- 
pulation fell  almost  exclusively  on  this  part  of  ttie 
community  -,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  civilized 
countries  have  improved  much  upon  this  principle. 
But,  according  to  the  modern  principle  of  popula- 
tion, these  people  ought  to  be  happy.    When  such 
numbers  of  the  poor  and  miserable  part  of  their 
cooununities  are  thus  carried  off,  the  rest  ought  to 
live  well;  but  no  account  seems  to  show  that  they 
have  benefited  or  improved  much  by  it.    They  are 
still  the  same  miserable  people.    According   to 
Charlevoix,  the  number  of  wild  animals,  in  all  the 
known  parts  of  America,  is  even  more  diminished 
than  that  of  the  human  species.    Thus  one  race  of 
beings  gives  way  for  another,  but  neither  seems  to 
be  made  happier  by  it. 

Mr.  M^^hus  observes,  '*  that  in  no  part  of  Ame- 
rica,  either  north  or  south,  do  we  hear  of  any  of  the 
Indian  nations  living  in  greater  plenty,  in  conse* 
quence  of  their  diminished  numbers.  It  may  not, 
therefore,  be  very  far  from  the  truth  to  say,  that 
even  now,  in  spite  of  all  the  powerful  causes  of 
of  destruction  that  have  been  mentioned,  the  average 
population  of  the  American  nations  is,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, on  a  level  with  the  average  quantity  of 
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food  whicb>  in  their  jpresent  «tate  of  industry,  they 
can  obtain/' 

If,  then,  diminished  numbers  will  not  enable  these 
people  to  live  better,  what  will  enable  them  to  lite 
better  i  Industry,  as  heretofore  mentioned,  woiiM 
perhaps  do  the  whole :  but  why  then  recommend 
depopulation  ?  For  here  is  another  proof,  that  al- 
though population  must,  and  will,  be  upon  a  lefel 
with  subsistence,  yet  it  may  not  be  upon  a  level 
with  the  means  of  subsistence.  This  also  appears 
contrary  to  Mr.  Malthu8*s  leading  principle;  for, 
according  to  him,  when  there  is  a  decrease  of  po« 
pulation,  there  must  be  a  greater  supply  of  subsist- 
ence,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  in  this 
instance.  If  millions,  and  perhaps  thousands  of 
millions,  more  people  inhabited  America,  they 
would,  with  labour  and  industry,  and  with  a  proper 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  still  find  subsistence. 

By  Major  Rogers's  account  of  North  America, 
and  according  to  Charlevoix,  the  insatiable  fondness 
of  the  Indians  for  spirituous  liquors  is  a  rage  that 
passes  all  expression ;  and  this  vice  is  considered  as 
the  great  cause  which  has  produced  the  present  de- 
population of  the  American  tribes,  by  destroying 
the  generative  faculty  in  its  very  source.  We  do 
not  appear  to  be  much  more  refined  than  the 
Indians  in  this  respect,  bqt  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
the  JAme  effect  with  us  as  with  them. 

Remarkable  instances  occur,  according  to  Dr. 
Robertson,  of  the  calamities  which  rude  nations 
suffer  by  famine,  and  the  same  must  happen  in  all 
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coantries  where  property  is  not  secure,  where  the 
hand  of  industry  is  impeded,  and  where  the  homau 
fiEU^ohies  hare  not  been  improved  by  education  or 
civilintion. 

Eilis,  in  his  voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay,  describes 
the  snfferings  of  the  Indians  in  that  neighbourhood 
as  extreme,  from  want  of  subsistence.  Here,  in- 
deed, there  seems  to  be  some  cause  for  distress, 
owing  to  the  severity  of  the  climate ;  but  if  the  people 
were  sufficiently  provident  and  intelligent,  their 
wants,  in  even  these  frigid  climates,  would  be  few, 
and  the  productions  of  their  labour  would  still  be 
sufficient  for  their  support,  if  the  produce  of  their 
labour  were  properly  protected.  Instead  of  laying 
up  stores  for  their  winter  support,  Ellis  describes 
them  as  sometimes  totally  unprovided  with  food; 
and  gives  an  account  of  a  poor  Indian  and  his  wife, 
who,  having  devoured  all  the  skins  which  they  wore- 
as  clothing,  were  reduced  to  the  dreadful  eMre- 
mity  of  supporting  themselves  on  the  flesh  of  two 
of  their  children. 

Such  is  the  situation  of  man  in  a  state  of 
nature,  which  some  people  pretend  so  much  to 
admire,  and  recommend  as  the  greatest  blessing  to 
mankind.  But  this  is  no  proof  that  the  earth  would 
not  supply  sufficient  food  for  its  inhabitants,  if  they 
knew  how  to  procure  it  How  blessed  then  are  the 
fruits  of  industry  and  knowledge,  and  how  greit 
the  benefits  of  civilization  and  civil  liberty  I 

The  natives  of  the  islands  of  New  Zealand  and 
New  Holland,  although  their  lands  are  as  fertile  as 
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those  of  any  part  of  the  globe^  are  represented  as 
being  at  all  times  in  the  greatest  distress  for  want 
of  food,  although  their  population  is  very  inconsi* 
derable.  The  poverty  and  distress  of  the  lower 
classes  of  people  at  Otaheite  are  also  said  to  be  ex- 
treme^  although  that  island  produces,  spontaneously, 
every  thing  that  is  necessary  as  food  for  man.  If 
want  can  be  a  natural  consequence  of  the  increase 
of  population,  it  must  show  itself  in  such  a  smaH 
island  as  this,  which  is  only  forty  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  where  food  is  produced  without  labour. 
Idleness  generates  want,  let  the  bounties  of  nature 
be  ever  so  profuse  or  abundant.  If,  however, 
we  can  credit  the  accounts  of  some  people  wbo 
have  been  upon  that  island  for  a  considerable  tim^ 
want  would  never  be  known  there,  if  the  produce 
of  the  soil  were  properly  collected  and  preserved, 
and  fiiirly  divided;  and,  although  every  eticour^ge- 
ment  and  stimulus  is  given  to  increase  the  popula- 
tion>  yet  that  island  has  never  been  overpeopled 

It  would  be  too  disgusting  and  indelicate  to 
relate  the  beastly  and  carnal  propensities  and  prac- 
tices which  form  the  amusements  of  these  peopki 
even  at  their  public  feasts.  Notwithstanding  the 
wonderful  fertility  of  this  island,  the  population,  as 
it  is  said  by  some  travellers,  has  been  often  reduced 
by  famine.  But  if  this  ever  happened,  it  was  cer- 
tainly occasioned  by  want  of  provident  care  and 
industry,  and  not  from  want  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. The  depopulation  must,  most  likely,  have 
been  produced  by  insurrection  or  by  destructive  Euro- 
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pean  disease,  with  which  they  were  formerly  totally 
unacquainted.  And  akhongh  the  Earecoic  tribes  of 
that  idand  practise  infimticide,  and  it  is  permitted 
and  allowed  to  all  classes,  yet  it  is  rare,  and  not  ui 
practise  among  the  lower  orders  of  their  people,  and 
therefore,  apparently,  it  is  not  the  consequence,  of 
poverty  or  necessity. 

A  state  of  savage  or  vulgar  life,  in  man,  is  far 
below  that  of  the  brute  creation,  which  is  confined 
to  rules  and  order  within  its  own  sphere;  but  in  the 
human  species  there  is  scarcely  a  medium.  The 
human  character  is  either .  something  the  most 
nolde  and  sublime,  or  else  the  most  savage  and 
depraved.  A  vulgar  brute  has  vulgar  manners, 
vulgar  language,  vicious  appetites,  and  every  beastly 
passion  and  desire.  The  truly  civilized  man,  if 
such  can  be  found,  is  divested  of  every  impurity  of 
this  nature,  and  consequently  is  a  different  being. 
He  neither  sees,  speaks,  acts,  nor  moves,  with  the 
same  sentiments  or  feelings  which  actuate  the  vulga; 
or  savage  brute.  If  he  incline  others  to  imitate  his 
example,  he  does  them  a  service;  .  whereas  the 
^^g^j  vulgar,  and  depraved  character,  is  like  the 
poisonous  and  contagious  air,  corrupting  and  con* 
taminaUng  all  around  him,  and  should  only  be 
known  to  be  avoided,  unless  he  can  be  improved.  . 

But  if  more  energy  and  true  philanthropy  were 
shown,  by  men  in  civilized  life,  to  improve  their 
fielloW'Creatnres  who  want  their  aid,  society  could 
not  long  remain  in  this  degraded  situation.  The 
vulgar  mind  scofis  at  every  thing  that  would  im- 
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prove  its  nature ;  but  it  is  only  the  ignorant  and 
depraved  that  will  do  this ;  and  it  is  only .  the 
tyrants  of  the  world,  or  the  weakest  of  mankind* 
who  would  wish  to  keep  the  poor  and  wretched  in 
ignorance  and  misery.  Under  despotic  and  oppres- 
sive governments,  the  more  ignorant  or  the  lower 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  the  greater  may  be  the 
security  of  the  state;  but  it  cannot  be  so  in  a  free 
country;  in  which  it  can  neither  contribute  to  the 
general  happiness  nor  to  the  security  of  the  govern- 
ment or  the  people.  It  is  a  too  general  notion  that,  as 
people  become  more  refined,  they  are  less  inclined 
to  labour;  but  this  is  a  very  mistaken  idea  indeed; 
for  the  more  the  understanding  is  improved,  the 
more  people  see  the  necessity  and  advantages  of 
industry.  A  truly  enlightened  and  civilized  people 
are  always  the  most  industrious;  and  the  same 
comparison  may  be  made  between  freemen  and 
slaves. 

If  we  look  to  the  histories  and  state  of  all  conn- 
tries  in  the  world,  we  shall  find  that  the  more 
savage  or  ignorant  a  people  are,  the  more  they  will 
be  idle  and  depraved,  poor  and  miserable.  Civili- 
zation will,  therefore,  contribute  more  to  the  hap- 
piness of  a  country  than  any  other  means;  and  be 
of  more  consequence  than  any  regulations  for 
checking  or  diminishing  the  population. 

We  know  well  enough  that  there  are  many  a  poor 
wretch  and  many  a  good  man,  who  die  daily  of 
want  and  broken-hearted,  through  distress;  .but  we 
must,  at  the  same  time,  know  that  this  ought  not  to 
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ppeD,  and  could  not  happen,  in  a  truly  civilized 
intiy.  But,  perhaps,  there  is  no  truly  ciyilized 
natty  in  the  world ;  for  there  could  be  no  misery 
porerty  in  such  a  country,  let  the  population  be 
?r  so  extensive. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


On  the  comparative  ^ects  of  Pap^ifaiion  in  coffined  a$d 
extensive  Countries^  and  of  its  tendency  to  pronMe^  or 
diminish,  the  Happiness  of  Mankind  in  general. 


It  had  been  allowed^  etren  by  writers  whd  declaim 
upon  the  natural  tendency  df  the  human  species,  to 
increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence,  that 
there  is  probably  no  island  yet  known,  the  produce 
of  which  could  not  be  further  inereased.  Tlus  is 
all  that  can  be  said  of  the  whole  earth,  cfr  that 
probably  erer  will  be  said.  Both,  they  say,  aie 
peopled  up  to  their  natural  produce,  but  they  can- 
not,  of  course^  mean  that  they  are  peopled  to  the 
full  extent  df  what  the  land  would  produce  for  their 
subsistence.  The  whole  earth,  they  say,  is,  in  tilis 
respect,  as  an  island;  but  the  bounds  to  the  number 
of  people  on  islands,  particularly  when  they  are  of 
small  extent,  are  so  narrow,  and  so  distinctly 
marked,  that  every  person  must  see  and  acknow- 
ledge them*. 

Dr.  Smith,  and  others,  state  that  population 
increases  with  plenty,  and  Mr.  Malthus  quotes 
many  authors  to  show  that,  where  the  means  of  sub* 

*  Essay  on  Popolalion. 
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sistence  are  scanty,  the  women  are  less  prolific*. 
This  however  shows  that  nature  regulates  all  things 
with  unerring  principle,  and  does  not  require  the 
interferetice  of  man.  But  that  poverty  is  always 
an  impediment. to  prolificacy,  or  to  the  powers  of 
procreation,  may  be  doubted ;  for  we  unfortunately 
see,  in  general,  the  largest  families  where  there  are 
the  least  means  to  support  them ;  and,  although 
poverty  certainly  destroys  a  great  number  of  chiU 
dren,  who  die  at  an  early  age,  yat  more  die  from 
being  over  fed,  and  from  want  of  cleanliness,  than 
from. want  of  food.  A  little  will  support  nature^ 
and  the  mother  has  generally  sufficient,  in  the  first 
iMtance,  for  that  prurpose^ 

Mr.  Malthus  also  quotes  a  vast  number  of 
aathors,  to  show  the  miseries  of  savage,  as  well  as 
civilized  life^  arising  from  the  tendency  of  the 
haman  species  always  to  increase  beyond  the 
means  of  subsistence;  but  he  has  not,  apparently, 
given  any  one  proof  to  show,  that  these  miseries 
arise  from  a  want  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  were 
tiiey  property  applied.  Still  he  contends  that 
population  must  be  checked  by  moral  restraint,  or 
prevention  of  early  marriages,  or  that  it  will  be 
checked  by  vice  and  misery. 

These  opinions  only  prove  what  Cicero  said,  that 
no  doctrine  is  so  absurd,  but  what  some  philosophers 
are  sure  to  take  it  up,  and  others  to  follow  it ;  and 
this  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  give  too  much  reason  to 

•  Estay  on  the  Priociplc  of  Population,  vo!;  i.  p.  48. 
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encourBge  the  assertion  of  the  AbM  Raynal,  who, 
speaking  of  the  ancient  9tate  of  the  British  islesi 
and  of  islands  in  general,  says,  <<  It  is  among  these 
people  that  we  trace  the  origin  of  that  multitude  of 
singular  institutions  that  retard  the  progress  of  po- 
pulation :  anthropophagy,  castration  of  males,  and 
infibulation  of  females;  late  marriages,  the  conse- 
cration of  virginity,  the  approbation  of  celibacy, 
and  the  punishment  exercised  against  girls  who  be- 
come mothers  at  too  early  an  age,  &c/' 

How  the  fellow  could  dare  to  make  these  asser- 
tions,  is  difficult  to  imagine;  for  nothing  appean 
to  be  farther  from  the  truth.  At  least,  if  roch 
practices  have  ever  been  known,  they  have  happily 
been  long  banished  from  this  country.  Had  he 
looked  into  the  histories  of  his  own  continent,  and 
those  of  the  convents  of  his  own  country,  he  would 
have  found  ample  proofs  to  the  contrary  of  its  ever 
having  been  imported  from  hence.  But  tbif  is 
truly  French  pride.  Every  thing  that  is  good  cones 
from  France,  and  every  thing  that  is  evil  must 
have  been  brought  there  from  some  enemy's 
country.  Happy  would  it  be  for  France  if  this 
were  true. 

'^  These  customs,"  he  says,  ^^  caused  by  a  super- 
abundance of  population  in  islands,  have  been 
carried  to  the  continents,  where  philosophers  of  our 
days  are  still  employed  to  investigate  the  reason  of 
them.''  And  it  may  be  a  long  time,  perhaps, 
before  they  will  find  out  the  reason;  for,  if  any 
people  could   tell   tlieni,  gr  know  it,  one   should 
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lATe  .supposed  tbat:  the  friars  of  the  Continent 
Minld:.bave  given  them  the  information,  without 
tb^  help  of  mach  philosophy.  But,  mostlikely, 
pllilosophy  was  employed  rather  to  conceal,  than 
tf^find  out,  any  substantial  reasoning  upon  the 
Wbject. 

i.  If  the  origin  of  these  singular  institutions  may  be 
traced  to  this  country,  we  ha?e  at  least  the  merit 
of  having  banished  them  to  a  fitter  soil  fpr  their 
practical  adoption  and  improvement;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  they  will  remain- in  those  countries 
wh^re  they  have  been  best  received,  at  least  if  they 
hftve  been  found  to  be  of  benefit;  the  truth,,  or 
fi^lacy  of  which,  one  should  suppose  to  be  more  in- 
teresting  to  philosophers,  than  the  enquiry  into 
their  origin,  or  invention* 

-  Hume  says,  that  ^^  the  permission  of  infanticide 
tends  to  increase  the  population  of  a>country.-'  .  A 
proof  of  this  is  certainly  very  observable  in  China^ 
ffJa^re;  it  promotes '  early  marriages,  and  when 
Obildnen  are  born,  the  forcible  language  of  nature 
pleads  so  strongly  in  their  favour  that,  though  in- 
fimticide  is  there  permitted,  none  but  the  vilest  and 
the  most  hardened  of  wretches  are  enable  of 
destroying  their  own  offispring.  All  the  other 
means  of  checking  population  may  be  something. 
Oiilder  and  less  savage  and  unnatural,  perhapsy 
bjttt  they  have  never  yet  produced  any  good  efiect,- 
Dor  have  they  been  necessary ;  for  Nature  is. suffi- 
ciently bountiful,  if  men  would  but  lend  their  aid 
and  industry,  without  whicbj  man  cannot,  nor  never 

VOL.  I.  K 
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was  designed  to  li?e ;  for  it  is  impossible  for 
solely  to  exist  by  the  bounty  of  unassisted  Nature. 

It  is  rapine  and  oppression,  vice  and  idleneaSi 
and  not  population,  which  occasion  distress  and 
famine.  These  are  the  wasting  plagues  that  cloud 
the  gilded  scenes  of  life;  change  plenteous  fields 
into  a  barren  waste,  and  blight  the  glowing  harvest 
What  else  destroyed  the  Roman  empire  ?  Rapine 
and  oppression,  sloth  and  luxury,  made  her  people 
neglect  the  present  and  the  future  harvest^.  Then 
followed  a  general  famine,  and  afterwards  a  deras* 
tating  plague,  which  for  fifteen  years  ravaged  eveiy 
city  and  province  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  thus 
a  few  years  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine  consumed 
a  moiety  of  the  human  species^. 

The  account  which  Tacitus  has  left  us  of  the 
manners  of  the  ancient  Germans,  has  been  quoted 
to  prove,  that  their  emigrations  and  wars  were  the 
consequent  effects  of  the  increase  of  their  popula- 
tion >  but  we  will  see  how  this  turns  out,  or  whether 
there  was  any  necessity  for  wars  or  emigration  on 
that  account. 

We  must  first  admit  that  life  is  an  incessant  coii-> 
test  between  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  and  a  general 
scramble  for  food,  luxuries,  or  the  gratifications  of 
some  passions,  or  propensities,  desirable  to  oar 
nature.  But  we  may  deny  that  any  country.  Of 
considerable  extent,  vtB3  ever  yet  so  fully  peopled, 
that  the  earth  was  not  sufficient  to  yield  them  sub-^ 

*  Gibboo>  vol.  i.  p.  407. 
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si8teiice»  if  cultivated  with  indostrjr.  China  and 
England  approach  the  nearest  to  it ;  but  it  may  be 
•(dearljr  proved,  that  either  of  these  two  countries 
eonld  be  made  to  support  double  its  present  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  without  inconvenience. 

By  the  accounts  of  travellers  to  all  parts  of  the 
worM,  most  nations  are  represented  to  be  suffi- 
ciently miserable,  and  few  or  none,  I  believe,  are 
described  as  being  perfectly  happy.  Many  hav-e 
tAvelled  to  populous  countries,  and  others  have 
travcreed  immense  tracts  of  country,  inhabited  by  a 
very  thinly  divided  people,  who  are  notwithstand- 
11^  in  great  poverty  and  wretchedness.  It  cannot 
tken  be  said  that  these  last  people  have  not  room 
enough  upon  earth,  and  yet  they  are  in  the  lowest 
state  of  wretchedness  and  misery,  for  want  of  sub-» 
aistence;  and  the  populous  countries  cannot  be 
more  miserable. 

Tacitus  describes  the  inhabitants  of  ancient 
Germany,  as  not  inhabiting  cities,  or  even  admit- 
ting of  contiguous  settlements.  Every  person  sur- 
rounded his  house  with  a  vacant  space,  a  circom* 
stance  which,  besides  its  beneficial  effect,  as  a 
seourity  from  fire,  was  strongly  calculated  to  pro- 
mdte  generation,  and  check  the  ravages  of  epide- 
flUics.  They  contented  themselves  almost  univer- 
sally with  one  wife.  Their  matrimonial  bond  was 
strict  and  severe,  and  their  manners,  in  this  respect^ 
deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  They  lived  in 
a  state  of  well  guarded  chastity,  corrupted  by 
no   seducing  spectacles,  or  convivial  incitements. 
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Adultery  was  extTCmely  rare  among  thedi^  and  no 
indulgence  was  shown  to  a  prostitute.  Neithtf 
beftuty^  youth,  nor  riches  could  procure  her  a  hnsi^ 
band  who  had  offended  the  laws  of  chastity;  for 
none  there  looked  on  vice  with  a  smile,  or  caUod 
mutual  seduction  the  way  of  the  world.  To  limit 
the  increase  of  children,  or  put  to  death  any  of  the 
husband's  blood,  was  accounted  infamous,  and 
virtuous  manners  had  there  more  efficacy  than  good 
law9  elsewhere.  Every  mother  suckled  her  own 
children,  and  did  not  deliver  them  into  the  handsLof 
servants  and  nurses.  The  youths  partook  late  of 
the  sexual  intercourse  and  hence  passed  tbe^  ag^ 
Qf  puberty  unexhausted;  nor  were  the  virgioi 
brought  forward  at  an  early  age.  The  samemaY 
tu.dty,  the  same  full  growth,  was  required.  The 
sexes  therefore  united  equally  matched  and  robust^ 
and  the  children  inherited  the  vigour  of  theif 
parents.  The  more  numerous  were  a  man's  kins- 
men and  relations,  the  more  comfortable  was  bis 
old  agej  nor  was  it  any  advantage  to  be  child« 
less.*" 

Jf  any  system  could  be  laid  down  to  maki 
mankind  happy^  one  should  suppose  nothing  conUi 
exceed  that  of  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  an- 
cient Germans^  as  described  by  Tacitus.  Such  a  sya^. 
teixi^  with  industry,  which  was  the  only  thing  want- 
ing, would  have  made  (hem  perfect.  But  afterwards 
it  is  stated,  that  their  perpetual  wars,  the  rude  state. 

.  *  Tacitus  dc  JVIoribus  Germ.  S.  xvi. 
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of  their  agriculture^  tfnd  particularly  tiie  very 
^innge  custom  adopted  by  most  of  their  tribes/ 
of;  Aarking  their  barriiers  by  extensive  deserts; 
would  actually  prevent  any  very  great  increase  of 
Qombere.  Therefore,  at  no  one  period  could  the 
cOiiDtry  be  called  well  peopled,  although  it  was^ 
frften  redundant  in  population.  They  abandoned 
their  immense  forests  to  the  exercise  of  hunting;- 
attployed  in  pasturage  the  most  considerable  part 
of  their  lands,  bestowed  on  the  remainder  a  rude 
and  careless  cultivation,  and  when  the  return  of 
famine  severely  admonished  them  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  their  scanty  resources,  they  accused  the 
sterility  of  a  country  which  refused  to  supply  thd 
multitude  of  its  inhabitants  with  food ;  and,  instead 
pf  clearing  their  forests,  draining  their  swamps,  and 
rendering  their  soil  fit  to  support  an  extended 
population,  they  found  it  more  congenial  to  their 
habits  and  impatient  dispositions,  to  go  in  quest 
of  food,  of  plunder,  and  of  glory  int6  other  couh« 
trfes*. 

How  then  can  such  passages  be  quoted  as  meant 
to  prove,  that  even  the  northern,  or  most  barren 
coiitftries,  were  ever  peopled  beyond  their  means 
of  subsistence?  Here  we  see,  as  well  as  every 
where  else  iq  the  world,  that  the  want  of  food  is 
the  want  ofindustry,  and  that  the  terms  are  synoni- 
mous.  In  short  these  people  only  left  their  country 
for.  better  climes,  where  they  could  live  with  les« 

♦  6iblK>n,  Tol.  i.  p,  300.     Malthui,  vol.  i.  p.  133. 
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labour;  and^  as  Dr.  Roberton  observes,  they  did  not 
cease  to  emigrate  and  invade  other  countries,  until 
the  North  was  drained  of  people,  and  could  no 
longer  furnish  instruments  of  destruction^. 

Mallet,  in  his  account  of  the  northern  nations, 
which  he  has  prefixed  to  his  history  of  Denmark, 
observes,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  discover 
any  proofs  that  their  emigrations  proceeded  from 
want  of  room  at  home ;  and  one  of  the  reasons  he 
gives  is,  that  after  a  great  emigration,  the  countries 
often  remained  quite  deserted,  and  frequently  un* 
occupied  for  a  long  tjmef. 

Mr.  Malthus  quotes  this  observation,  but  says, 
that  instances  of  this  kind  are,  as  he  is  inclined  to 
think,  rare,  though  they  might  occasionally  hap- 
pen|.  But  these  accounts  are,  notwithstanding; 
true,  and  they  are  a  proof  of  what  a  country  may 
become  when  its  population  decreases,  or  when 
deserted  by  its  people,  for  such  is  the  actual  state 
of  Denmark^. 

A  country  may  be  in  the  lowest  state  of  poverty, 
want,  and  misery,  although  with  a  very  reduced 
population.  For  com  grows  according  to  the  de- 
mand, and  no  more  will  be  furnished  than  will  find 

*  Robertson,  ch.  t.  vol.  i.  p.  3.      f  His.  Dan.  torn  i.  p.  206. 

%  Essay  on  Population,  y.  i.  p.  157. 

§  If  people  are  not  content  at  home,  they  naturally  fly  to  some 
foreign  country,  where  they  expect  more  comforts  and  less  priva- 
tions; and  it  is  a  melancholy  troth,  that  there  are  symptoms  to 
prove  this  assertion,  in  this  country,  at  present^  particularly  in 
Scotland. 
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a  maiket;  but  there  will  always  be  as  much  as  will 
find  purchasers^  with  profit  to  the  growers.  It  is 
the  money  to  purchase,  not  the  com,  which  is 
always  wanting  in  civilized  countries;  or,  if  such  a 
circonistance  as  real  scarcity  happens,  it  proceeds 
£rom  neglect,  or  an  overstock  in  former  years,  which 
produced  carelessness,  or  an  inadequate  price  to 
the  labourer  for  procuring  it,  compared  with  other 
things.  There  will  always  be  plenty  of  every 
thing,  when  there  is  profit ;  or,  at  least,  a  scarcity 
will  never  be  of  long  continuance;  but  if  men 
cannot  dispose  of  the  surplus  produce  of  their 
labour  to  profit,  they  will  only  produce  as  much  as 
will  supply  themselves. 

The  account  which  Mallet  gives  of  Saxony  and 
Scandia  is,  that  vast  tracts  of  lands  lay  in  their  ori* 
ginal  uncultivated  state,  having  never  been  grubbed 
up,  or  cleared ;  and,  by  the  description  of  Den* 
mark,  in  those  times,  which  were  the  times  of  its 
greatness,  it  appears  that  the  coasts  alone  were 
cleared  and  peopled,  and  that  the  interior  parts  of 
the  country  formed  one  vast  forest*. 

While  such  vast  tracts  of  land  are  kept  frote  cul- 
tivation by  the  sovereign,  or  tyrants  of  the  soil,  it 
18  the  same  to  the  people  as  if  no  such  lands  were 
to  be  found  upon  the  face  of  the  globe;  and  what- 
ever the  population  might  be,  it  may  be  distressed 
for  want  of  food.  If  we  read  the  accounts  of  every 
part  of  the  world,  we  shall  find  that  the  miseries, 

*  His.  Dan.  toni.  i.  p.  S07. 
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Mnretche^Qesf^  and  povejrty  of  Iife»  and  of  all  na* 
tions^  proceed  from  idlenessi  igoorance  of  agriciil^ 
tjLirey  insecurity  of  property,  or  the  overwhelmuig 
ipj  U8tice  of  oppression  towards  the  poor. 
'By  Bruce's  account,  the  once  flourishing  and 
populous  country  of  Egypt  is  now  reduced  to  the 
ifk09t  wretched  state  and  condition  that  can  possibly 
be  imagined;  the  creative  power  of  industry  and 
foresight  being  entirely  destroyed  by  the  appalling 
caujses  of  insecurity  of  property,  consequent  to  4 
^lost  tyrannical  and  oppressive  government. 
•  The  remains  of  ancient  works,  the  vast  lakes, 
panals^  and  large  conduits  for  water,  destined  tp 
keep  the  Nile  under  control,  serving  as  reservoirs  to 
supply  a  scapty  y.ear,  and  as  drains  and  outlets  to 
prevent  th,e  superabpmdance  of  water,  in  wetyears^ 
from  injuring  the  land,  sufficiently  indicate  that 
the  ancients,  by  art  and  indqstry,  fertilized  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  the  lands  of  that  country,  by 
the  pveriSowi^gs  of  that  rivjer,  than  is  done  at  pre^ 
^(^Qjb;  an<)  that  th^y  took  measurjes  to  prevent  the 
distresses  which  are  now  so  frequently  experience4 
from  a  redundant  or  insufficient  inundation*. 

It  19  s^id  of  Fetronius,  according  to  Volney,  tb^t, 
effecting;  by  art. what  was  denied  by  nature^  be 
paused  abundance  to  prevail  in  £gypt»  even  under 
the  disfui vantages  of  such  deficient  inundations  as 
4i^  always  before  been  accompanied  by  deartbf. 
A  flood,  too  great,  is  always  as  fatal  tp  the  husr 

*  Bruce's  TrsTcIf,  vol.  iii.  p.  710.      f  Volney^  torn.  i.  p.  33. 
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tMndman  as  one  that  is  deficient,  and  the  ancients 
bad,  in  consequence,  their  drains  and  outlets,  to 
spread  their  superfluous  waters  over  the  thirstj 
sands  of  Lybia,  and  render  even  the  deserts  habita- 
ble* These  works  are  all  now  out  of  repair,  and, 
for  want  of  management,  often  produce  mischief. 
Itie  causes  of  this  neglect,  and  consequently  the 
diminished  means  of  subsistence,  are  obviously  to 
be  traced  to  the  extreme  ignorance  and  brutality 
of  the  government,  and  the  wretched  state  of  the 
people. 

.,  The  Mamelukes,  in  whom  the  principal  power 
{[esides,  think  only  of  enriching  themselves,  and 
employ  for  this  purpose  what  appears  to  them  the 
simplest  method;  that  of  seizing  wealth  wherever 
they  can  find  it;  of  wresting  it  by  violence  from 
the  possessor,  and  of  imposing  continually  new 
and  arbitrary  contributions^.  Their  ignorance 
find  brutality,  and  the  constant  state  of  alarm  in 
which  they  live,  prevent  them  from  having  any 
views  of  enriching  the  country,  the  better  to  pre« 
pare  it  for  plunder.  No  public  works  are  therefore 
to  be  expected  from  the  government,  and  no  indi* 
yidual  proprietor  dares  to  undertake  any  improve- 
ment, which  might  imply  the  possession  of  capital^ 
as  it  would  probably  be  the  immediate  signal  of 
his  destruction.  Under  such  circumstances,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  the  ancient  works  are 
neglected,  that  the  soil  is  ill  cultivated^  and  that 

♦  Volney,  torn.  i.  p.  170. 
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the  means  of  subsistence,  and  consequently  the 
population,  is  greatly  decreased  and  reduced.  But 
such  is  the  natural  fertility  of  the  Delta,  from  tbe^ 
inundations  of  the  Nile,  that  even  without  any 
capital  employed  upon  the  land,  without  a  right  of 
succession,  aud,  consequently,  almost  without  a 
right  of  property,  it  still  maintains  a  consideraUe 
population,  according  to  its  extent ;  sufficient,  if 
property  were  secure,  and  industry  well  directed, 
gradually  to  improve  and  extend  the  cultivation 
of  the  country,  and  restore  it  to  its  former  state  of 
prosperity.  But  the  peasants  are  allowed  for  their 
maintenance  only  what  is  barely  sufficient  to  keep 
them  alive^.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  how  cto  a 
people,  or  a  country,  be  expected  to  flourish? 
Happy  then  is  the  country  where  property  is  se- 
cure, where  the  hand  of  industy  cannot  be  impeded, 
and  where  it  is  properly  encouraged  and  rewarded ! 

The  missionaries,  who  are  said  to  have  been  ' 
sent  to  Egypt  by  the  Prince  Regent,  as  well  as 
Lord  Belmore,  and  other  travellers,  will,  no  doubt, 
soon  give  us  a  full  account  of  these  things;  and 
when  injustice  is  chased  from  the  earth,  with  its 
fiery  satellites,  these  ancient  kingdoms  may,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  lift  up  ^their  heads  again,  and  be 
restored  from  vile  oppression  to  their  former  great- 
ness. May  the  time  soon  arrive,  or  at  least  its 
'commencement ! 

If  we  trace  the  history  of  the  world,  and  those 

*  Volney,  torn.  i.  p.  17^, 
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of  particular  countries,  we  shall  find  that  the  hap-^ 
piness  of  mankind  depends  more  upon  good  go-- 
▼emment  than  upon  any  regulation  of  the  numbers 
of  population ;  for^  in  the  first  place,  it  is  the  business, 
MB  well  as  the  interest,  of  all  good  governments  to 
explain  and  make  known  to  their  people,  the  laws 
by  which  they  should  be  regulated,  and  the  infal- 
lible means  by  which  alone  they  are  to  be  supported 
and .  made  happy.  They  should  also  not  only 
give  the  rules,  but  afford  the  means,  and  prove  by 
practice  that  the  laws  of  good  government  are 
founded,  strictly  and  truly,  upon  those  of  religion, 
which  tend  to  good,  and  cannot  tend  to  evil ;  and 
that  justice  is  the  first  principle.  This  should  be 
made  so  plainly  to  appear,  that  every  one  may  see 
and  understand  it.  But  it  is  neither  the  theory  of 
religion,  nor  that  of  government,  which  will  prevail 
to  any  extent,  unless  it  be  reduced  to  practice,  and 
its  effects  first  shown  in  the  higher  orders  of  people. 
For  one  good  man  will  convert  more  people  to 
Christianity,  or  peaceable  and  moral  conduct,  and 
make  more  men  happy,  than  a  hundred  dissolute 
persons,  who  may  enforce  the  gospel,  or  the  laws 
of  the  country,  by  arbitrary  injunction. 

When  we  look  at  the  wretched  state  of  Egypt, 
«nd  the  whole  of  the  once  called  Holy  Land,  we 
shall  find  that  the  hand  of  God  has  fallen  heavily 
upon  those  countries,  justly  merited  by  the  conduct 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  that  of  their  rulers.  For, 
were  it  not  for  this,  God  would  not  sufier  tyrants 
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to  exist)  but  would  sweep  th;em  from  tlie  face  of 
the  earth.  If  people  will  .neither  obey  the  laws  of 
God)  nor  of  good  government,  which  were  intended 
to  be  established  for  the  happiness  of  mankind^  they 
deserve  punishment;  but  where  the  laws  of  a  coub« 
tiy  are  contrary  to  those  of  religion,  and  neither  aW 
supported  by  justice  nor  nature,  both  the  one  and 
the  other  will  be  derided.  This  was  the  case  in 
£gyp^;  but,  as  justice  is  tempered  with  mercy» 
these  people,  or  countries,  will  be  restored,  when 
the  evils  committed  shall  be  effaced  and  done 
away.  The  Holy  Land  was  polluted  by  every  vic^ 
and  crime,  and  it  is  evidently  the  hand  of  God  that 
has  punished  it;  but  a  whole  race  is  seldom  o^ 
never  destroyed,  nor  can  any  thing  in  Nature  be 
annihilated.  All  will  revive  again;  but  God  will 
always  favour  those  nations  most,  where  his  laws 
are  best  obeyed ;  for  these  are  his  chosen  people^ 

There  is  no  rule,  as  I  believe,  by  which  the  po* 
jmlation  of  a  country  can  be  regulated,  but  by  that 
of  Nature.  The  wickedness  of  tnen  may  occasion 
the  destruction  of  a  country,  but  it  is  the  hand  of 
God  that  either  raises  or  destroys  it.  As  to  regu- 
lating population  by  human  means,  it  appears  no^ 
ways  possible;  but  as  to  food  for  its  subsistence, 
that  entirely  depends  upon  human  effort  and  justice 
among  men.  For  it  i^  clear,  that  man  was  not  de^ 
signed  to  live  in  this  world  by  idleness.  We  are 
sent  here  like  swarms  of  bees;  and  these  little  ani*- 
mals  should^  and  could,  teach  us,  exactly  what  We 
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hafB  ta  do  in  this  world ;  and  our  own  Intdlfgence 
should  direct  os  what  we  have  to  do^  to  prepare  us 
for  the.  next 

.  .It has  been  observed,  that,  notwithstanding  all 
the  horrors  and  ravages  of  savage  war^  pestilence^ 
tuid  other  circomstances,  which  check  population^ 
yel»  in  a  general  view  of  the  American  Continents, 
aa:  described  by  historians,  population  seems  |o 
have,  been  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  very 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  countries,  in  the 
acfuid.  state  of  their  industry  and  improvement, 
could  obtain;  and  that,  with;  few  exceptions^  it 
pressed  hard  against  this  limit,  rather  than  fell  short 
of  it,  appears  from  the  frequent  recurrences  of  dis* 
tress  for  want  of  food,  in  all  parts  of  America^. 

It  is  certainly  possible  to  starve  in  the  midst  of 
plenty ;  but,  as  a  proof  that  population  does  not 
idways  increase  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  we 
have  only  to  examine  the  histories  of  wealthy  fami* 
lies,  where  there  is  no  want  of  food,  and  we  shall 
find  that  they  are  scarcely  ever  able,  for  any  length 
of  time,  to  prevent  their  total  extinction ;  and  that 
they  are  often  preserved  by  some  distant  poor  rela- 
tions, who  have  been  separated  from  their  wealthy 


The  accounts  which  Pallas  and  other  travellers 
give  of  the  southern  parts  of  Siberia,  are  also  proofii 
that  plenty  does  not  always  produce  an  increase  of 

*  JSatay  on  PopoIatioDj  vol*  i.  psge  67. 
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population,  although  these  accounts  have   been 
quoted  to  prove  the  contraiy. 

The  Russian  travellers  describe  the  soil  of  dome 
of  the  southern  parts  of  Siberia^  and  the  districts 
adjoining  the  Wolga,  to  be  erf*  extraordinary  fer- 
tility.    It  consists,  in   general,   of  a  fine  black 
mould,  of  so  rich  a  nature,  as  not  to  require,  or  even 
bear,  dressing.     Manure  only  makes  the  com  grew 
too  luxuriantly,  and  subjects  it  to  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  be  spoiled.     The  only  mode  of  recruiting  this 
kind  of  land,  which  is  practised,  is,  by  leaving  it 
one  year  out  of  three  in  fallow ;  and,  proceeding 
in  this  way,  there  are  some  grounds,  the  vigour  of 
which  is  said  to  be  inexhaustible*.     Yet,  notwith- 
standing the  facility  with  which,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, the  most  plentiful  subsistence  might  be  pro- 
cured, many  of  these  districts  are  thinly  peopled, 
and  in  none  of  them,  perhaps,  does  population  in* 
crease  in  the  proportion  that  might  be  expected 
from  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Such  countries  seem  to  be  under  that  moral  im- 
possibility of  increasing,  which  is  so.  well  described 
by  Sir  James  Steuart  ^<  Man,  though  he  may 
often  be  produced  without  a  sufficient  demand  for 
him,  cannot  really  multiply  and  prosper,  unless  bii 
labour  be  wanted ;  and  the  reason  that  the  popula* 
tion  goes  on  so  slowly,  in  these  countries,  is,  that 
there  is  very  little  demand  for  menf.     The  mode 

»  Voyage  de  Pallas^  torn.  iv.  p.  6. 

t  Political  Economy,  book  i.  p.  30,  4to.    Essay  on  Population/ 
vol.  i.  page  199. 
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sulture,  practised  in  that  country,  is  de- 
as  extremely  simple,  and  requiring  very  few 
re.  In  some  places  the  seed  is  merely  thrown 
fallows*.  The  buck-wheat  is*  a  common 
and  although  it  is  sown  very  thin,  yet  one 
will  last  five  or  six  years,  and  produce  every 
reive  or  fifteen  times  the  original  quantity. 
d  which  falls,  during  the  time  of  the  harvest, 
ient  for  the  next  year,  and  it  is  only  neces- 
pass  a  harrow  once  over  it  in  the  spring ; 
8  is  continued  until  the  fertility.of  the  soil 
^o  diminish.  It  is  observed,  very  justly,  that 
tivation  of  no  other  kind  of  grain  can  so 
suit  the  indolent  inhabitants  of  the  plaint 
iaf  •  It  is  therefore  neither  plenty  nor  ease 
K]uces  an  increase  of  population,  nor  is  it 
or  poverty  that  prevents  it ;  for,  with  these, 
increases  and  abounds.  What  is  it  then  ? 
be  the  will  of  God ;  for  we  know  no  other 

observed,  by  Eaton,  that  the  Christian  fami- 
the  Turkish  dominions,  consist  of  a  greater 
of  children  than  Mahomedan  families,  where 
ly  prevails! .  The  way  in  which  Volney 
I  for  this  fact  is,  that  from  the  practice  of 

*  Voyage  de  Pallas,  torn.  i.  page  250. 
have  also  witaessed,  in  the  States  of  Barbary^  where 
re,  notwithstaoding,  very  miserable.     The  Author. 

t  Decour.  Russe,  roL  iv.  p.  339. 

t  Eaton's  Tarkish  Empire^  page  275. 
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•polygamy,  and  rery  early  marriages^  the  Turks  are 
enervated  while  young ;  for  impotencet  at  thirty, 
'is  very  common  among  them^. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Nature  wilt  have  its  course^ 
in  spite  of  human  laws ;  and  whether  population  be 
forced,  or  restrained,  by  human  effort,  the  attempt 
will  either  be  futile,  or  fatal  in  its  consequences  i 
and  it  at  least  shows,  that  when  Nature  is  opposed, 
mankind  is  not  made  happier  by  such  violence. 
'  The  Abb6  Raynal  speaks  very  justly,  when  be 
says,  ^*  La  population  est  un  devoir  primitif^  on 
ordre  de  la  nature  sacr^ ;"  and,  if  he  had  rested 
there,  he  would  have  been  right;  but,  with  th6 
usual  levity  of  some  writers,  he  must  go  on  to  say; 
*^  il  est  un  ordre.  de  la  nature  si  sacr6,  qui  la  loi 
permet  de  tromper,  de  mentir,  de  se  parjurer;,  pour 
favoriser  un  marriagef." 

.  The  population  of  China  is  certainly  the  most 
extraordinary  of  any  country  that  has  ever  yet 
been  known.  According  to  Duhalde's  account, 
and  that  of  Sir  George  Staunton,  the;  population  of 
China  is  not  less  than  three  hundred  and  thirty^tkrec 
mUlionsX'  It  is  observable,  that  the  account  given 
by  Duhalde.  in  the  year  1738,  and  the  recent  ac« 
count  given  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  population  of  China,  appear  to  be 

*  Vofai^*  loin.  ii.  page  381. 

t  Hist  des  Indes^  torn.  i.  page  81, 

X  Duhalde's  Hist  of  Ohina,  vol.  u  page  SJ44.     Embassy  to 
China^  YoL  ii.  page  615. 
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nearlj  alike;  so  that^  if  thoise  accounts  be  correct^ 
the  population  of  that  country  must  hare  been 
skBtionury  between  those  two  periods.  Some  of  the 
Chinese  state  their  population  to  be  much  less^ 
even  as  low  as  one  hundred  and  twenty  miHions; 
but  this  must  be  mere  conjecture,  for  there  does 
not  appear  ever  to  have  been  a  regular  census  df 
the  population  of  that  country^  which  has  been 
made  publicly  known. 

Notwithstanding  this  immense  populatioti,  Du- 
halde  writes  a  long  chapter  on  the  plenty  that 
reigns  in  China,  which  he  attribuies  as  well  to  the^ 
depth  of  the  soil,  as  to  the  industry  of  its  inhabit- 
ants,  and  the  great  number  of  lakes,  rivers^  brooks, 
and  canals,  by  which  the  country  is  watered.  But, 
besides  this  account,  it  can  be  proved  that  more  is 
due  to  the  industry  of  the  people  than  to  any  other 
causes  of  plenty;  for  it  is  known  that,  although 
there  are  immense  tracts  of  land  yet  uncultivated  in 
the  interior,  they  have  even  covered  barren  rocks, 
near  the  towns,  with  earth  fr<Hn  the  valleys,  aaid 
cut  paths  and  made  stoping  banks/  on  the  sides  of 
steep  precipicesi  which  they  have  brought  into 
good  culture.  Their  veneration  for  agriculture, 
too,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  plenty.  Where  the  cul- 
tivator of  the  soil  is  considered  a  boor,  or  mere 
beast  of  labour,  and  is  deprived  of  education,  and 
all  ibental  enjoyment  in  life,  every  one,  who  has  it 
in  his  power,  will  shun  such  a  degrading  employ- 
ment ;  but,  where  agriculture  is  considered  the  most 

L 
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boDQvrable  and  enlighteoed  puniatt,  which  it  oaght 
to  be^  every  one  will  be  desirous  of  foUowing  it 

The  veneration  paid  to  agriculture,  in  China,  it 
equal  to  that  of  religion  in  any  other  country,  and 
it  is  solemniaed  there  with,  the  same  sanctity.  Their 
first  religious  duty  is,  to  ^*  venerate  the  plough,"  as 
the  instrument  of  that  God  who  gives  them  food. 
One  of  their  emperors,  of  the  highest  distinction 
and  reputation,  was  taken  from  the  plough;  anodier 
ibuud  out  the  art  of  draining  lands,  making  canals, 
and.  of  rendering  them  convenient  for  fertilising  the 
soil,  and  he  wrote  books  on  the  best  modes  of  culti- 
vating the.  land.     Many  other  emperors  showed 
their  9eal  for  agriculture,  and  made  laws  to  promote 
it ;  but  none  raised  its  veneratioa  to  a  higher  pitch 
than  yen-*ti,  who  reigned  179  years  before  Christ 
This  prince,  perceiving  that  his  country  was  mined 
by  war$^  resolved  to  engage  and  encourage  his  peo« 
pie  tp  cultivate  their  lands,   by  the  example  of 
ploughing,  with  his  own  hands,  the  land  belonging 
tQ,bis  t>alace,  which  obliged  all  the  ministers  and 
great  men  of  his  court  to  do  the  sande*.    Sach  is 
the  force  of  example,  in  the  higher  orders,  that  it 
oaturaJly  spreads  its  influence  among  all  classes  of 
people. 

A  great  festivaU  of  which,  this  is  thought  to  be 
the  o;*^in»  is  solemnized  every  year,  in  all  the  cities 
of  China,  on  the  day  that,  the  sun  enters  the  fifteenth 

•       - 

*  DukaUe's  Chiaa,  ?ol.  i.  page  ^4. 
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dogtee  of  Aquarius^  which  the  Chinese  consider  the 
banning  of  their  spring.  The  emperor  goes  him- 
self in  a  solemn  manner  to  plough  a  few  ridges  of 
land#  in  order  to  animate  the  husbandman  by  his 
own  ^cample;  and  the  mandarins  q[  every  city 
perform  the  same  ceremony.  Princes  of  the  bloody 
and  other  illustrious  persons^  hold  the  plough  after 
the  emperor,  and  the  ceremony  is  preceded  by  the 
spting  sacrifice^  which  the  emperor^  as  chief  pontiff, 
offers  to  Shang-ti,  to  procure  plenty  for  his  people*. 

This  reverence  and  devotion  fiK  agriculture  and 
industry  would  produce  plenty  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  and  have  been  the  principal  cause  which  hat 
kept  the  enormous  population  of  China  together  m 
peace  and  harmony.    For  the  arts  of  peace  mus^ 
lead  to  peace ;  and  to  create  confusion  and  inquie* 
tude,  it  is  only  necessary  to  study  and  encoun^ 
the  arts  of  war.  This  truth  is  well  known  in  China; 
and,  therefore,  their  whde  care  is  to  preserve  peace 
by  pursuing  and  promoting  peaceful  labours.    Bat 
sttU  there  is  a  principle  of  virtue  wanting  in  China, 
on  which  account  the  people  can  never  be  happy  |. 
and  which,  shouM  they  become  more  enlighteped, 
will  destroy  the  internal  safety  of  the  country. 

The  poor  are  kept  in  the  most  abject  slavery  and 
poverty,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  abcdi* 
tion  of  slavery,  and  the  free^bm  of  other  coonCries,- 
will  kmg  remain  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of 

«  Dsbdde^i  CUas,  toL  i.  p.  974. 
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China,  and  then  there  will  be  a  change.  The 
condition  of  the  poor  will  either  be  improved,  or 
the  govern ment  of  the  country  will  be  destroyed. 

There  is  no  want  of  food  in  China,  bat  the  poor 
are  so  badly  paid,  that  they  are  unable  to  purchase 
it,  even  at  the  low  price  at  which  it  is  to  be  ob- 
tained. When  the  example  of  injustice  is  eminent 
in  the  great,  it  always  descends,  like  other  good  or 
bad  qualities,  to  the  lower  orders  of  people,  who 
trick,  juggle,  and  cheat  each  other;  and  such  is  the 
character  of  the  Chinese  people. 

If  we  view  the  changes  which  time  produces,  in 
all  countries,  it  really  seems  as  if  a  race  of  people 
were  to  continue  flourishing,  and  to  be  tried  to  a 
certain  extent;  and  that  the  perverseness  of  haman 
nature  being  such  as  to  incline  to  selfish  vice,  rather 
than  virtue  and  justice^  Providence  at  last  interferes 
to  stop,  or  check,  the  evil,  either  by  some  severe 
scourge,  or  by  nearly  destroying  the  whole  race  to- 
gether, which  is  succeeded  by  another;  and  it  is 
ever  so,  where  injustice  reigns.  The  Chinese  have 
had  some  virtues,  which  have  caused  them  to  exist  and 
prosper  (if  it  may  so  be  said)  longer  than  any  other 
people,  or  state,  that  has  ever  been  known  in  the 
world.  The  cause  of  which  has  been,  their  love  of 
peace  and  peaceful  pursuits,  and  the  promotion  of 
agriculture,  and  industry  of  every  kind.  It  is  no- 
thing but  this  that  has  kept  them  together,  during 
80  long  a  i>eriod.  If  justice  and  other  virtues  were 
as  religiously  kept  and  observed,  in  Chir\a,  as  agri- 
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culture,  peace,  and  industry,  it  would  be  a  still  more 
wonderful  country ;  but  it  appears,  that  they  are  a 
people  not  capable  of  either  giving  or  receiving 
suc\i  benefits.  They  are,  therefore,  not  the  people 
whom  God  has  chosen,  to  perfect  the  great  works 
of  the  creation. 

The  reigning  emperor,  in  the  time  of  Duhalde^ 
showed  an  uncommon  regard  to  husbandmen, 
worthy  to  be  imitated  in  every  country.  To  en* 
courage  them  in  their  labours,  he  ordered  the 
governors  of  all  the  districts  to  send  him  an  account 
of  alt  those  who  were  most  remarkable  for  their 
application  to  agriculture,  for  unblemished  reputa- 
tion, for  preserving  union  in  their  own  families,  and 
peace  with  their  neighbours,  and  for  their  frugality 
and  aversion  to  all  extravagance*.  The  Manda- 
rins, in  their  different  provinces,  encouraged  with 
honours  the  vigilant  cultivator,  and  stigmatized 
with  disgrace  the  man  whose  lands  were  neglectedf. 

In  a  country  in  which  the  whole  of  the  govern- 
liieht  is  of  the  patriarchal  kind,  and  the  emperor  is 
venerated  as  the  father  of  his  people,  and  the  foun^ 
tain  of  instruction,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
these  high  honours,  paid  to  agriculture,  would  have 
a  powerful  effect  among  the  people.  In  the  grada^ 
lions  of  rank,  the  Chinese  have  raised  the  husband-^ 
man  above  the  merchant,  or  mechanic;  and  the 

*  Duhalde's  China^  vol.  i.  p.  ^6. 
t  Lettres  Edif.  torn  %\x.  p.  139. 
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great  object  of  ainbition»  among  the  lower  ciasses^ 
is  to  become  possessed  of  a  small  portion  of  land*. 
The  number  of  manufacturers  bears  but  a  very  io- 
considerable  proportion  to  that  of  husbaudment  in 
China;  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  empire  is, 
with  trifling  exceptions,  dedicated  to  the  produc- 
tion of  food  for  manf* 

What  numbers,  then,  would  not  the  whole  earth 
support,  if  necessity  required  that  it  should  be  so 
cultivated  and  applied  ?  There  is  no  nieadow,  aad 
yeiy  little  pasture,  land  in  China ;  neither  are  the 
fields  cultivated  for  beans,  oats,  and  turnips,  for  the 
support  of  cattle  of  any  kind.  Nor  do  they  con- 
sume the  quantity  of  animal  food  in  China,  which 
i^re  improperly  the  habit  and  custom  in  European 
countries.  The  Banians,  a  numerous  sect  of  peo- 
ple in  India,  eat  no  animal  food,  or  any  thing  Aat 
has  had  life,  and  yet  they  are  a  healthy,  active  peo« 
pie,  and  remarkable  for  their  industry  and  mercan- 
tile pursuits. 

Dttle  land  is  taken  up  for  roads  in  China,  which 
are  few  and  narrow  3  the  chief  communications 
being  by  water.  There  are  no  commons,  or  lands, 
suffered  to  lie  waste,  from  neglect,  caprice,  or  for 
the  sport  of  great  proprietors ;  and  how  happy 
would  it  be,  for  thi?  and  other  countries,  if  the  same 
spirit  of  cultivation  were  observed  ?  No  land  lies 
fallow  in  India.     The  soil,  under  a  hot  and  fertili- 

f  Dbhalde.  f  StaoBton's  Cluiia,  vol.  ii.  p.  544. 
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zing  8UD,  yields  annually,  in  most  iilstsLnces^  double 
crops,  in  consequence  of  adapting  the  culture  to 
the  soil,  and  of  supplying  its  defects  by  mixture 
with  other  earths/by  manure,  by  irrigation,  arid  by 
careful  and  judicious  industry  of  every  kind.  The 
labourof  man  is  little  diverted  from  that  industry,  in 
otder  to  minister  to  the  luxuries  of  the  opulent  and 
the  great,  or  in  employments  of  no  real  dse.  Even 
the  soldiers  of  the  Chinese  army,  except  during  the 
short  intervals  when  they  are  called  upon  to  toount 
guard,  or  for  other  exercises,  or  occasional  services^ 
are  mostly  employed  in  agriculture. 

This  shows,  and  proves,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  immense  population,  there  is  always  employ- 
ment, as  well  as  food,  for  the  people;  and  the  quan- 
tity of  food  always  depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
labour  and  industry  employed  to  procure  it.  The 
quantity  of  subsistence,  in  China,  is  also  increased; 
by  converting  more  species  of  animals  and  vegeta- 
bles to  that  purpose^  than  is  usual  in  other  coun- 

tries*.  

Sir  George  Staunton  also  observes,  that  miarriage 
among  the  poor,  in  China,  is  encouraged  as  a 
means  of  prudence;  because  the  children^  parti- 
cularly the  sons,  are  bound  to  maintain  their  pa- 
rentsf.  This  is  a  law  which  Nature  dictates^  and 
which  should  not  only  be  enforced,  but  inculcated 
in  the  minds  of  all  people,  as  their  bounden  duty, 

*  Embasty  to  China,  yoI.  ii.  p.  545.        t  M.  vol.  ii.  p.  157. 
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and  its  disobedience  should  be  marked  and  stigma^ 
tized  by  the  most  contemptible  and  despicfible  dis- 
grace in  all  nations.  This  law>  if  properly  intro-' 
^uced  and  encouraged^  and  if  the  means  to  e0ect  it 
were  prpperly  supported^  would,  of  itself,  chase  po- 
verty from  the  worlds  and  add  more  to  the  happinessof 
mankind  th^n  all  the  other  laws  of  Menu  or  Solon. 
.  In  China  there  is  less  inequality  in  the  fortunes, 
than  in  the  conditions  of  men.  Property  in  land 
has  bepn  divided  into  very  moderate  parcels,  by 
€tie  successive  distribution  of  the  po^se^ions  of 
every  father  eqpally  among  his  sons.  It  would 
rarely  happen  that  there  was  but  one  sop  tq  enjoy 
the  whole  property  of  his  deceased  parents;  anfl» 
by  the  general  prevalence  of  early  marriages,  this 
property  could  not  often  be  increased  by  collateral 
succession.  These  causes  constantly  tend  to  level 
wealthy  and  few  succeed  to  such  an  accumulation 
of  it,  as  to  render  them  independent  of  any  effqit^ 
of  their  own,  for  its  increase.  It  is  a  common  re- 
mark among  the  Chinese,  that  fortunes  seldom  con- 
t;inue  considerable,  in  an^  family,  beyond  the  third 
generations. 

_  Jn  short,  the  law  of  entail  does  little  more  in  any 
country.  Those  who  could  be  intrusted  with  pro- 
perty, without  fear  of  their  wasting  or  spending  it^ 
are  often  tied  up  with  only  a  life  interest,  which 
prevents  them  either  from  improving  that  property, 

*  Embassy  to  China,  vol.  ii.  p.  151. 
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as  they  otherwise  would  do,  or  making  the  best  use 
of  it  5  and  at  last  it  comes  free  to  some  profligate, 
who  no  sooner  gets  it  into  his  possession,  than  he 
begins  to  destroy  it.  It  seldom  goes  in  a  direct 
line  for  many  generations;  and  is  often  possessed 
and  propt  up  by  the  acquirements  of  individual 
and  collateral  branches.  It  is  a  great  injury  to 
the  industry  and  improvement  of  a  country»  as 
well  as  to  the  happiness  of  fiimilies,  where  this  law 
exista. 

Bu^  notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  some 
very  good  laws  and  regulations  which  are  esta- 
blished in  China>  the  people  in  general  are  in  a 
wretched  conditiofi.  on  account  of  one  erroneous 
principle  existing  there,  which  is,  the  unjust  re? 
ward  that  is  given  for  labour. 

Sir  George  Staunton  observes,  that  the  price  of 
labour  in  China  is  generally  found  to  bear  as  small 
a  proportion  every  where  to  the  rate  demanded  for 
provisions,  as  the  pofpmon  people  can  suffer ;  and, 
that  notwithsti^nding  the  advantages  of  living  toge- 
ther in  large  families,  like  soldiers  in  a  mess,  and 
the  exercise  of  the  greatest  economy  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  messes,  they  are  reduced  to  the 
use  of  vegetable  food,  with  a  very  rare  and  scanty 
relish  of  any  animal  substance^. 

It  is  this  unjust  principle,  more  than  any  extent 
of  population,  that  is  the  cause  of  poverty,  and  the 

f-  StaoDton's  ChiDS,  vol.  ii.  p.  156. 
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destruction  of  happiness  in  all  countries,  and  to  ail 
mankind.  For  how  can  the  poor  be  expected  fo 
labour,  if  they  barely  e^rist,  and  can  scarcely  ht 
said  to  live?  If  tliey  were  better  fed,  they  wdoU 
do  more  work,  and  produce  more  by  the  efibrts  of 
their  labour;  the  truth  of  which  is  plainly  to  be 
observed  in  this  country,  when  compared  with 
many  others.  And  it  is  clear,  that  there  is  neith^ 
a  want  of  food  nor  employment  in  China,  nor,  in 
short,  in  any  other  country  that  ever  was  known, 
if  the  proper  means  were  used  to  procure  it,  and 
this  unjust  policy  did  not  operate  to  check  and 
prevent  it.  And  whatever  might  be  said  by  Da- 
halde  and  others  of  the  poverty  of  the  Chinese,  and 
of  their  exposing  their  children  in  the  streets  from 
distress  and  want,  it  evidently  arises  from  the  poor 
not  being  sufficiently  paid  for  their  labour,  and 
not  from  any  excess  of  population ;  for  the  nimiben 
destroyed  could  have  no  effect  in  reducing  that 
excess,  and,  if  it  depended  upon  this  alone,  tbdr 
distresses,  as  well  as  sacrifices,  must  become  eveiy 
year  greater  and  greater. 

It  has  been  attested,  by  people  who  know  that 
country  well,  that  such  examples  are  not  commoii; 
and  it  must  be  an  odious  and  constant  spectacle 
before  the  eyes  of  every  one,  if  it  could  effect  the 
population  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  mil- 
lions  of  people.  It  is  more  likely  to  come  near  the 
odious  custom,  in  this  country,  of  those  brutes  who 
lead  their  wives  to  market  in  a  halter,  for  sale; 
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which,  although  it  may  not  occur  in  seven  years, 
yet,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  country,  it  has  been 
known  to  occur,  and  therefore  it  is  reported  by  all 
lore^goers  to  be  very  common. 

Xiie  account  which  the  Jesuit  Premare  gives  of 
tte  distress  and  poverty  of  the  Chinese,  on  account 
of  Ihe  excess  of  their  population,  fakifies  itself.  He 
iiyi^  *<  four  times  as  much  territory  would  be  ne« 
cessary  to  place  them  at  their  ease,  and  that  a 
tbird  part  of  their  infinite  population  would  hardly 
find  sufficient  rice  to  support  them  properly."  If 
U)i#  were  true,  disease  and  death,  though  not  direct 
fiwnine,  would  soon  lessen  the  population,  and  the 
people  would  soon  have  recourse  to  other  and  more 
dffecUial  means  than  infanticide  to  check  it;  in^- 
stead  of  which,  it  is  known,  that  every  encourage- 
ment is  given  in  that  country  to  population  ^  a^d 
instead  of  their  being  in  want  of  rice,  they  would 
generally  export  immense  quantities,  if  they  could 
fittd  purchasers;  and  that  they  are  always  moro  in 
want  of,  and  eager  for,  money  than  food.  .The 
greatest  number  of  the  people  are  slaves,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  poor  being  badly  fed,  in  order  that 
theif  labour,  as  well  as  their  persons^  might  be  pur- 
chased at  as  low  a  rate  or  price  as  possible. 
•  The  territory  of  China  is  estimated  at  about 
eight  times  the  extent  of  that  of  France;  and 
taking  the  population  of  France  at  thirty  millions, 
the  territory  of  China,  in  the  same  degree  of  popu*- 
foosness,  wouki  contain  two  hundred  and  forty  mil- 
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lions,  which,  perhaps,  is  more  than  the  amount  cf 
its  present  population. 

Now  it  is  well  known,  that  there  is  no  want  of 
subsistence  in  France,  although  not  two-thirds,  or 
perhaps  half,  of  the  land  is  applied  to  the  produce 
of  food  for  man;  the  remainder  being  in  forettf, 
woods,  waste  lands,  or  employed  in  raising  and 
producing  food  for  horses^  or  destined  for  oCh^ 
luxuries.  The  cultivation  of  the  lands  in  China  it 
adapted  solely  to  produce  human  food,  and  as  great 
part  of  the  lands  produce  two  crops  in  one  season, 
and  a  rice  crop  is  more  than  equal  to  four  crops  of 
wheat,  and  as  this  is  the  general  food,  and  the 
mode  of  living  is  less  wasteful  in  China  thaa  ill 
France,  it  is  very  evident  that  one  square  league  ia 
China  would  maintain  more  people  than  twelve 
square  leagues  in  France,  according  to  the  present 
state  of  the  cultivation  of  the  French  territorfb 
The  population  of  China  must,  therefore,  be  tnucll 
greater  than  it  is  represented  to  be,  or  there  mwik 
be  a  great  abundance  of  food  in  China;  for  it 
would  well  support  nearly  one  hundred  times  the 
present  population  of  France,  and  this  would 
amount  to  nearly  three  thousand  millions,  which  ii 
three  times  the  population  of  the  whole  globe.       ^ 

Where  injustice  and  oppression  can  exercise 
their  power,  there  will  always  be  distress  and  po- 
verty, let  food  be  ever  so  plenty,  or  the  population 
of  the  country  be  ever  so  limited  and  confined; 
and  tliese  seem  to  be  the  only  causes  of  distress 
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and  poverty  in  China.  For  it  is  very  evident,  that 
notwithstanding  the  great  industry  and  immense 
population  of  China,  the  whole  fifteen  great  pro- 
vinces of  that  empire  are  neither  fally  peopled  nor 
completely  cultivated,  which  agrees  with  the  ac- 
counts  given  by  some  people  who  have  travelled 
in  the  interior  of  that  country.  The  coasts  and 
the  lands  near  the  towns,  and  contiguous  to  the 
high  roads,  rivers^  and  canals,  are  fully  cultivated^ 
and  ftiUy  peopled^  but  the  interior  of  the  country 
b  by  no  means  cultivated,  or  peopled  to  that  ex- 
tent. 

The  Chinese  women  are  said  to  be  modest  and 
reserved,  and  adultery  among  them  is  very  rare. 
The  climate  in  general  is  extremely  healthy,  and  one 
of  the  missionaries  says,  that  plagues  and  epidemic 
disorden  are  not  known  there  once  in  a  century ; 
therefore  there  is  every  encouragement  to  the  in- 
creueof  population  in  that  country,  and  none  to 
its  decrease,  that  we  hear  of,  but  that  of  infitnticide 
and  poverty ;  and  for  even  these  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  pretext  or  necessity.  They  are  therefore 
the  marvelous  accounts  of  magnified  credulity, 
or  the  odious  ^consequences  of  injustice  and  de- 
pravity. 

The  government  of  China  has  made  attempts,  at 
different  times,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  in- 
fanticide^ or  exposing  children  in  the  streets,  but 
without  success.  Yet  this  shows  that  the  practice 
is  neither  encouraged  nor  thought  necessary.    One 
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of  their  ihandarins,  celebrated  for  his  humanity 
and  wisdoita,  proposed  the  establishment  of  found-' 
ling  hospitals  for  receiving  these  chiMrenj  and  gave 
an  account  of  some  ancient  estabnsbments  of  thb 
kind,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse*.  This  manda^ 
rin  sajTSy  ^*  we  see  people  so  poor  that  they  cannot 
furnish  the  meians  of  nourishment  necessary  for 
their  own  children.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  maajr 
are  exposed,  particularly  in  the  chief  towns.  E?^ 
where/'  he  says,  *<  these  poor  unfortunate  irfaali 
have  need  of  aissistance/' 

Yes,  they  are  in  need  of  assistance,  no  doubt»  and 
poverty,'  injustice,  and  depravity  are  the  causei  of 
it,  as  well  as  in  all  other  countries ;  but  poverty 
does  not  always  imply  a  general  want  or  scarcity  of 
food  ;^  it  is  tlie  parti&I  want  of  those  that  suffer.  U 
the  number  of  iuCsmts  so  exposed  were  so  graat  at 
to  affect  or  check  the  population  of  the  countay; 
how  could  one  foundling  hospital  m  a  province^ 
which  he  recommended,  have  been  suffi^eaf  to 
have  contained  them  i 

ISr  George  Staunton  relates  that,  from  the  best 
information  he  could  collect,  about  two  thoosaad 
children  were  exposed  annually  at  Pekin.  AHowing 
this  account  to  be  true,  ahd  that  a  porporticmate 
number  were  exposed  in  other  places,  it  could  have 
littie  effect  upon  the  population,  or  in  relieving  fbfc 
distresses  of  the  major  part  of  three  hundi^%  and 

*  Lettres  Edif.  torn.  xix.  p.  110. 
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thirty-linnee  millions  of  people.  Bot  if  they  were 
to  establish  foundling  hospitals,  to  receive  theie 
anfbrtiinate  infants,  the  namber  would  soon  ia> 
create  fifty  fold,  and  the  number  wodld  so<Hi  de- 
creeset  if  the  children  were  preseryed,  and  the 
ptmnts  made  to  suffer  in  their  stead. 

Fanmes  have  also  been  mentioned  as  a  great 
check  to  the  popnlation  of  China.  But  this  may 
happen  in  any  country,  from  neglect,  successive 
bad  harvests,  or  by  the  hand  of  Providence,  and  in 
China  in  particular,  where  a  great  reliance  is  placed 
in  pobHc  granaries,  which,  in  times  of  scarcity,  are 
often  found  empty,  through  the  frauds  of  govem- 
mettt  agents.  And  a  want  of  commerce  and  fore^ 
Mght  excludes  these  people  from  any  relief  in  cases 
of  actual  scarcity.  The  greatest  slaughter  to  the 
|iapBlirt;ion  of  China  has  been,  the  destructive  effects 
of  the  smallpox;  but  perhaps,  now  this  evil  is 
lemoved,  we  shall  not  find  that  the  population  of 
Chtna  will  be  much  increased  by  it,  or,  that  the 
practice  of  infanticide  will  be  much  more  frequent 
or  extensive. 

The  infamy  of  Plato*s  system  for  regulating  po- 
pulation according  to  the  means  of  subsistence»  has 
been  found  too  conspicuously  glaring  to  be  {urac- 
ttsed,  even  in  the  most  depraved  and  corrupt  times. 
His  method  was,  that  people  should  be  divided  into 
classes,  and  that  each  should  be  restrained  to 
marry  with  their  like,  or  those  of  the  same  condi- 
tion and  rank  in  life.    That  the  children  who  were 
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bom  of  the  most  excellent  of  the  citizens^  should  be 
taken  care  of,  but  those  who  were  born  of  the  infe- 
rior people,  or  any  of  the  others,  who  were  imper* 
feet  in  their  limbs,  should  be  buried  in  some  obscure 
and  unknown  place.  No  man  was  to  marry  until 
he  was  thirty  years  of  age  and  the  women  twenty, 
and  they  were  to  continue  having  children  until  the 
woman  was  forty,  and  the  man  fifty;  after  those 
periods,  the  action  was  to  be  considered  in  a  crimi- 
nal and  profane  light;  but,  should  an  infant  by  ac- 
cident be  born  alive  after  the  time  assignedi  it  was 
to  be  exposed  and  destroyed  in  the  same  mauner  as 
if  the  parents  could  not  support  it  This,  as  far  as 
the  prudential  restraint  goes,  seems  to  be  the  system 
adopted  by  modem  authors,  who  have  written  upon 
the  subject. 

Aristotle's  regulations  for  checking  popula4ioD 
are  scarcely  of  a  better  kind.  He  fixes  the  agje  (^ 
marriage  for  men  at  thirty-seven,  and  of  womeuat 
eighteen.  There  certainly  cannot  be  w  many 
men  of  thirty-seven  as  women  of  eighteen,  and 
therefore  a  great  number  of  the  women  must  be 
condemned  to  celibacy,  or  have  illicit  children;  and 
therefore,  still  thinking  there  may  be  too  many 
children,  Aristotle  proposes  that  the  number  id- 
lowed  to  each  marriage  should  be  regulated,,  and  if 
a  woman  were  pregnant  after  she  had  produced  the 
prescribed  number,  an  abortion  should  be  procured 
before  the  foetus  has  life. 

There  is  no  system,  however  ridiculous  and  ab- 
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•rard,  that  is  proposed  by  one  philosopher,  as  has 
been  before  observed,  but  it  is  sure  to  be  taken  up 
by  Itnother,  who  will  adopt  something  like  it,  or 
eiideavour  to  make  improvements  upon  it;  and  if  it 
flbdold  ever  have  suited  the  policy  of  one  country, 
it  will,  some  time  or  other,  be  held  out  as  a  general 
principle  for  all  mankind-.  But  fortunately,  as  yet, 
these  Plantonic  and  Aristotlean  systems  have  never 
been  generally  adopted,  although  they  have  in 
some  measure  had  their  influence,  to  the  disgrace 
ofsbciety;  but  it  is  time  they  should  be  rejected, 
and  placed  in  the  infamous  light  they  deserve. 

Hume  very  justly  observes,  that  when  the  Roman 
authors  complained  that  Italy,  which  formerly  ex- 
ported corn,  became  dependant  on  all  the  provinces 
for  its  daily  bread,  they  never  ascribed  this  altera- 
tion to  the  increase  of  its  inhabitants,  but  to  the 
neglect  of  tillage  and  agriculture.  And  all  ancient 
authors  tell  us,  that  there  was  a  perpetual  fluic  of 
slaves  into  Italy  from  the  remotest  provinces,  yet 
the  number  of  people  did  not  increase  in  Italy,  and 
writers  complained  only  of  the  continual  decay  of 
industry  and  agriculture^.  The  same  may  be  said 
l(yf  the  West  Indies.  And  where  there  is  a  want  of 
food,  or  distress  and  poverty,  there  is  always  a  de- 
crease of  population  or  a  want  of  industry. 

Neither  in  Sweden,  Norway,  nor  in  any  of  the 
northern  states,  shall  we  find,  at  any  time,  that 

*  Eswy  xi.  p.  443  and  504. 
VOL.  I.  M 
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there  was  an  excess  of  population  or  want  of  fyo4» 
if  the  habits  of  the  people  had  been  properijr 
directed  and  encouraged  in  agriculture  and  genenM 
industry.  But  if  England,  or  any  other  country^  cap 
employ  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  in  a  more 
profitable  way  than  in  agriculture,  there  may  b^ 
some  excuse  for  their  importing  com,  but  this  does 
pot  show  the  necessity  of  it,  or  jMrove  that  it  is  for 
the  general  benefit  of  the  country. 

.  Any  thing  that  will  form  a  barter  or  exchange 
between  two  countries,  must  encourage  the  in^ 
dustry  of,  and  be  of  mutual  advantage  to,  both.  The 
agriculture  of  America,  for  instance,  can  never  be 
increased  beyond  the  supply  of  its  inhabitants,  uut 
less  they  can  find  a  market  for  the  surplus  produce 
of  their  lands.  Therefore,  as  the  first  object  of  the 
Americans  should  be  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  il 
is  their  interest  to  take  the  manufactures  of  England, 
and  make  their  payments  in  com  and  other  articles, 
the  produce  of  their  land.  This  forms  a.  mutual 
interest  and. exchange  of  commodities,  and  demaiuil 
for  labour,  which  is  the  spring  of  action  and  happi- 
ness of  human  life.  England  being  a  small  territory, 
and  her  population  being  numerous,  requires  the 
extension  of  commerce  and  the  employment  of 
maniifiK^tories. 

The  continents  of  North  and  South  America 
wpuld,  if  cultivated  like  China,  or  England,  subsist 
thousands  of  millions  more  people,  perhaps,  than 
will  ever  inhabit  this  globe,  and  therefore  there  can 
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M 110  reason  for  checking  the  increase  of  popnla* 
tiw  bj  homatt  effort ;  but  if  all  the  world  should 
tak*  a  fancy  to  live  in  one  spot,  and  fix  upon 
Siq^aildy  for  instance,  there  certainly  may  be  a 
**  want  of  room/'  and  some  of  them  must  either 
sMnre  or  be  got  rid  of  by  other  means,  unless  suffi- 
cient provisions  could  be  imported;  but  great 
clmiiges  must  take  place  before  the  whole  earth  wiD 
be  peopled  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence. 
*  England  would,  no  doubt,  produce  more  com 
than  would  supply  its  present  inhabitants,  if  it 
ooold  be  exported  to  advantage  or  profit ;  and  the 
reason  of  its  not  supplying  more  at  present  is,  thai 
the  allowing  its  importation,  keeps  down,  or  ought 
to  keep  down,  its  price,  and  the  capital  and  indus- 
try of  the  country  is  therefore  checked  or  turned  to 
ta&te  profitable  employment  for  individuals. 

In  stating  the  population  of  England,  very  evi<^ 
dent  errors  may  creep  into  calculation  i  for  no 
true  estimate  can  be  formed  by  the  returns  of  births, 
flsarriages,  and  deaths.  The  number  of  children 
bom,  and  never  christened,  is  more  than  is  gene* 
rally  imagined  The  number  of  men  and  women 
wha  live  together  unmarried,  and  have  children^ 
makes  marriages  an  uncertain  calculation.  The 
number  of  people  who  emigrate,  and  die,  either 
at  sea,  or  in  fi>reign  countries,  makes  the  return 
of  burials  defective,  in  showing  the  mortality  of 
the  kingdom.  For  the  emigration  is  always  im« 
mense  to  our  colonies  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
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and  therefore  a  comparison  of  the  births  and  deaths 
would  form  no  criterion  to  judge  of  the.  existing 
population.  The  only  way  to  aiscertain  the  true 
state  of  the  population  of  a  country  is,  that  every 
child  born  should  be  registered  in'  the  parish  where 
it  had  birth,  by  the  midwife  who  delivered  the 
mother  of  the  child,  stating  whether  the  child*  was 
born  before,  or  after  marriage,  and  a  very  severe 
penalty  should  be  the  consequence  of  neglect ; .  and 
all  midwives  should,  at  the  end  of  every  year,  make 
oath  to  the  number  of  children  they  had  brought 
into  the  world  during  that  year ;  and  no  peraoD 
should  be  suflfered  to  act  as  midwife,  except  in 
cases  of  immmediate  necessity,  who  had  not  their 
names  enrolled,  and  those  acting  under  immediate 
necessity  should  be  subject  to  a  severe  penalty,  if 
the  circumstance  were  concealed,  and  the  child 
not  registered  in  the  parish  register.  Thus  the 
births  may  be  always  ascertained  in  every  year, 
and  4t  would  be  of  great  service  in  many  respects, 
as  well  as  that  of  ascertaining  the  amount,  or  in- 
crease, of  the  population  of  the  country.  A  register, 
of  the  burials  should  also  be  strictly  kept,  with  the 
ages  of  the  deceased,  stating  whether  foreigners,  or 
natives ;  but  comparing  that  with  the  births,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  would  not  show  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  the  population,  as  numbers  may 
emigrate,  and  numbers  also  may  die  in  the  country, 
who  were  not  bofn  in  the  country;  a  register 
therefore  should  be  kept,  at  all  the  ports,  of  ^eVery 
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peFBon  that  qaits  the  country,  or  comes  into  the 
conntiy,  stating  whether  foreigner  or  native/  and, 
by  comparing  the  three  accounts,  the  amount  of  the 
existing  population,  at  the  end  of  every  year,  may 
be  always  ascertained. 

Also  it  would  be  no  great  difficulty  or  trouble 
for  the  proper  officers  of  every  parish  to  take  aii 
exact  account  and  description  of  the  whole  inha^ 
bitants  of  every  parish,  at  the  end  of  every  year; 
and  this  could  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  collect 
the  exact  information  of  every  births  marriage,  or 
death ;  also  of  those  who  had  quitted  the  country, 
or  those  who  had  returned  to  the  country,  oi 
foreigners  resident  in  the  country.  By  these 
means,  very  useful  information  and  a  true  state  of 
the  country  may  always  be  obtained.  The  only 
trouble  and  expence  would  be,  to  leave  a  printed 
formula  at  every  house,  to  be  filled  up,  and  making* 
the  proper  enquiries ;  but  the  first  plan  may,  per-' 
haps,  be  the  best  and  most  to  be  depended  upon.  - 

Sir  William  Petty  calculated  that,  in  the  yeat 
1800,  the  City  of  London  would  contain  ^tv  mil^ 
lionSf  three  hundred  and  ^fifty^nine  thousand  inhabit'^* 
tfit/Xy  instead  of  which  it  does  not  probably  now 
contain  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  that  number*.* 
So  much  for  calculations  as  to  the  geometrical 
increase  of  population!  Although  it  must  be  al^^ 
lowed  that  London  may,  in  time,  as  Mother  Ship- 

*  It  is  stated  to  be  one  million/ one  hundred  and  thirty 4hree 
thoiisiand. 
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ton  prophesied,  become  too  big  for  itse!f.-~Biiti 
*•  myriads  of  centuries  may  yet  pass  away  and  the 
earth  will  still  be  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of 
its  inhabitants."  And  therefore  we  may,  perhaps, 
fully  agree  with  M.  Muret,  although  he  has  been 
accused  of  not  being  fully  aware  of  the  true  prin* 
ciple  of  population,  <*  that,  in  order  to  maintain,  in 
all  places,  the  proper  equilibrium  of  population, 
God  has  wisely  ordered  things  in  such  a  manner, 
as  that  the  force  of  life,  in  each  country,  should  he 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  fecundity*." 

Upon  taking  every  view  of  the  subject  of  popu- 
lation, it  does  not  appear  that  it  can,  or  should,  be 
checked  by  human  effort,  excepting  that  of  natnrri 
prudence;  for  any  forcible  restraint  would  oriy 
tend  to  evils  which  would  be  much  more  £rtal  to 
society,  and  more  destructive  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  than  the  worst  consequences  that  could 
arise  from  a  redundancy  of  population,  even  if  such 
were  possible.  It  appear^  more  natural  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Anderson  and  others,  ^*  that  populousiiess 
if  necessary  to  relative  plenty ;  that  an  increase 
of  population  in  any  state,  whose  fields  have  not 
been  made  ^  attain  f;heir  highest  possible  degree 
of  productiveness,  (a  thing  that  has  never  yet  been 
known,  nor  seen^  on  this  globe)  will  necessarily 
have  its  means  of  subsistence   rather  augmented 

*  Memoini  par  b  Sodeli  de  Qeriifb  1760,  preoucr  partH^  p.  4S, 
PiBsy  on  Pk^nditioD,  vol  i.  p.  397. 
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tluui  diminished  bjr  the  increase  of  its  population, 
and  the  reverse  by  its  diminution."  (Sod  only 
ean  create,  but  man  may  destroy.  It  is  therefore 
best  that  the  increase  of  population  should  follow 
ill  natural  order,  as  a  positive  good  in  itself,  and 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  purposes  for  which 
iuin  was  designed. 

The  way  to  make  a  virtuous  and  industrious 
people  happy  is,  to  reward  and  encourage  their 
labour,  to  give  them  fit  instruction  for  their  conduct 
id  life,  and  to  marry  them  at  the  proper  age, 
which,  in  this  country,  should  be  between  twenty 
and  thirty,  and  the  vice  and  misery  which  it  would 
otherwise  prevent,  would  more  than  overbalance 
die  toil  <^  bringing  up  a  family. 

Upon  a  full  examination  of  the  subject,  in  every 
point  of  view,  it  appears  evident  that  a  numerous 
population  has  never  been  an  injury  to  any  coun* 
try,  or  to  the  happiness  of  society  in  general;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  have  directly  an  opposite 
toidency,  under  proper  regulations;  and,  as  this 
subject  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  regard  tfl^ 
human  happiness,  I  have  endeavoured  to  place  it 
in  every  light,  by  which  the  truth  may  be  ascer- 
tained. It  appears  very  evident  that  there  never 
has,  as  yet,  been  an  excess  of  population  in  any 
country,  and  that  it  is  not  an  excess  of  population 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  miseries  and  distresses  of 
mankind,  and  that  these  proceed  from  other  causes. 
Nor,  without  complete  slaughter  and  butchery,  or 
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introducing  and  e ncour^iug  viqc  ^nd  iqfainy,  im4 
those  ^viU  wbiph  woi|ld  be  infinitely  greater  than 
any  extent  of  popuUtjoq,  does  it  appear  possiUa 
that  it  can  be  checlj^ed  by  bumi^n  meang5  in  the 
present  state  of  society. 

Nothing  can  be  more  laudable  than  moral  re-, 
straint,  or  prevention  of  early  marriages,  if  it  can. 
be  put  in  prc^ctise  in  its  purity,  without  producing 
greater  evils,  or,  more  than  all,  if  it  be  necessary  i 
and  at  this  time  it  would  certainly  be  of  great  ser- 
vice  to  society,  if  it  were  possibly  tp  effect  ]t»  at. 
least  if  we  must  despair  of  inaking  nian^ind  hi^ 
pier  by  other  means.    Fqr  he  must  know  little  of 
human  nature  and  the  present  state  of  society  who 
can  assert,  that  there  is  not  a  deplorable  and  insup-, 
portable  weight  of  poverty  and  misery,  in  this  and 
other  countries,  and  that  thousands  and  millions- 
are  not  daily  in  want  of  food  and  employment. 
And  it  mqsft  be  an  unfeeling  mind,  that  would  not 
wish   thps$$   eyils  (o  ]>e  removed,  by  any  mean«,, 
rather  than  they  should  exist;  for  nothing  degrade: 
Die  dignity  of  human  nature  so  much  as  vice  and 
poverty.     It  is  certainly  horrible  (p  think  that  so. 
many  millions  of  human  brings  should  be  brought ^ 
into  the  world  to  know  nothing  but  poverty  and 
misery;  but  if  men  would  do  thejr  duty  by  each 
other,  and  that  mankind  were  ipore  generally  im- 
proved, or  more  elevated  and  enlightened  by  moral 
and  religious  education,  and  more  universal  justice 
prevailed  in  the  highest  to  the  lower  orders  of  pec* 
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pje»  H  is  impossible  but  those  evils  most .  be  soon 
reimrred. 

If  the  minds  of  men  were  properly  caltivated, 
khey  would  never  bring  beings  into  the  world  to  be 
wretched ;  for»  instead  of  vice  being  a  check  to 
pppulation,  it  is  the  cause  both  of  its  increase  and 
miseiy.  But  who  is  sure  of  avoiding  poverty,  in 
the  pment  state  of  society  ?  If  a  poor  man  marry 
and  have  a  family,  either  in  early  or  later  life,  he 
and  his  family  are  sure  to  be  poor  and  wretched ; 
and  those  in  a  better  condition,  and  with  better 
prospects  in  life,  are  not  always  certain  of  avoiding 
those  evils.  But  Providence  is  not  to  be  arraigned 
qn  this  account,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  numbers  are 
the  occasion  of  it.  It  is  the  fault  of  men,  the  want 
of  proper  education,  morality,  justice,  good  govern* 
ment,  and*  proper  encouragement  to  industry,  that 
are  the  causes  of  all  the  evils  of  life ;  for, .  with  the 
benefits  they  would  produce,  an  increased,  or  at 
least  a  numerous,  population,  would  be  the  greatest 
blessing  to  mankind,  instead  of  misery. 

T)iere  is  only  one  way  of  making  mankind 
happy>  which  is,  by  the  proper  encouragement  of 
virtaouft  energies;  and,  as. happiness  is  the  end  and 
aim  of  human  life,,  and  the  desire  of  all  mankind,- 
we  should  endeavour  to  promote  its  attainment,  hff 
every  means  in  our  power,  and  by  every  aid  we  can 
give  each  other.  The  way  to  do  this  is,  by  encou- 
raging virtuous  pursuits  of  every  kind,  and  by  re- 
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pelling  vice,  by  every  possible  means,  in  all  cli 
of  society,  and  by  avoiding  excesses.  Sesual 
sions,  like  all  other  passions,  propensities,  and  appe- 
tites, tend  to  excess,  if  not  governed  by  prudeow 
and  reason ;  but  they  have  their  natural  checks^'ii 
well  as  limits ;  for,  when  they  pass  the  bounds^ 
moderation,  they  destroy  their  enjoyment,  aad 
Morten  its  duration.  When  Nature  is  forced.  Us 
powers  are  destroyed;  when  its  strength  is  hus- 
banded, its  vigour  is  longer  preserved. 

The  evils  of  life  can  never  be  removed,  or  rs* 
duced,  or  their  opposite  good  be  established,  wilb* 
out  the  aid  of  religion,  good  government,  edu<ia^ 
tion,  and  the  consequent  incitements  to  industry, 
morality,  prudence,  and  justice,  which  they  wouM 
produce,  and  by  which  means  there  would  be  us 
poverty.  The  happiness  of  mankind,  in  this  worldi 
must  therefore  entirely  depend  upon  good  govem* 
ment ;  for  no  people  were  ever  yet  known  to  be 
happy  under  a  bad  government,  or  ever  generely 
miserable  under  a  good  one.  Good  government  j% 
therefore,  of  the  first  importance  to  the  happioBii 
of  a  people,  because  from  this  will  spring  all  the  fi^ 
tues  by  which  mankind  can  be  benefited,  wliedlsr 
it  be  religion,  education,  morality,  prudence^  » 
4[|^try,  or  any  other  incitement,  that  can  exalt*  ud 
ennoble  the  human  character. 

When  a  population  is  reduced,  there  may  be  a 
less  quantum  both  of  happiness  and  misery,  because 
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tbere  will  be  fewer  people^  but  there  witl  be  the 
greater  increase,  instead  of  diminution,  of  poverty 
and  misery,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  popular 
tioii«'  It  is  not  therefore  a  check,  or  redaction  of 
Ike  population,  or  a  diminution  of  the  human 
Ipeciei ,  that  will  make  mankind  more  happy ;  and» 
m  "happiness  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  these  means 
afeney^  we  must  endeavour  to  seek  it  by  some  other. 
-  In  Mr.  Sumner's  work,  on  the  Records  of  the 
Creation,  he  introduces  a  vindication  of  the  principle 
ef  restraint  on  population  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  iin« 
denrtand  by  it,  whether  it  is  <<  to  be,  or  not  to  be,'^ 
ideated  as  a  benefit  to  mankind ;  for,  in  describio^ 
the  miseries  of  savage  life,  and' the  distresses  of  the 
iadtans  for  want  of  food,  and  who  are  <*  frequeudy 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  eating  one  another,*'  hei 
says,  ^*  it  is  necessary  to  remark  here,  that  the 
cause  of  these  evils  is  not  over- population,  but  want 
«f  regular  industry/'  In  this  he  is  perfectly  right; 
fkid  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  distresses  of  all 
eomitries.  It  is  remarkable,  that  neither  Mr.  Mal<- 
Hhis,  Mr,  Sumner,  nor  others,  who  have  writtea 
upon  the  principles  of  population,  and  of  the  evfl 
effects  of  its  tendency  to  increase^  and  that  nothing 
pievents  its  infinite  increase,  but  vice,  misery,  and 
BK>ral  restraint,  should  not  have  discovered  tlmt 
there  is  such  a  Uiing  as  the  natural  check  of  death  i 
and  that  the  limit  of  life  is  not  to  be  calculated  by 
numbers,  or  figures,  or  to  be  accounted  for  by 
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hnman  wisdom.  Dr.  Palej  seems  to  have  accomited 
for  this  better  than  any  other  writer;  and  he  appeaii 
best  to  have  understood  the  true  principle  of  popv- 
lation,  or  '^  les  vraies  causes  de  la  mishre,  et  de  la 
feUciti  publique,**  which  is  so  much  condemned  by 
Mr.  Sumner.     For  the  unknown  author  says,  «<  II 
n'y  a  d'autres  iimites  pour  la  production  des  subai* 
stances  destine6s  aux  peuples  r6pendus  sur  le  globe, 
que  celles  du  globe  mSme,  et  de  Tindustrie  humaiiie 
qui  en  fertilise  le  sol.''    If  this  be  an  error.  Dr. 
Paley,  however^  must  also  be  in  error,  for  he  as* 
cribes  the  greatest  national  evil  to  depopulatioiv 
and  depopulation  ^'  to  luxury,^*  and  not  to  monl 
restraint,  vice,  or  misery;  for  ^'luxury/'  be  say v 
^*  checks  the  formation  of  families,  in  a  degree 
that  ought  to  alarm  the  public  fears."    By  this 
he  meant,  that  a  luxurious  mode  of  selfish  life 
restrained  people  from  marrying.    <*  The  quantity 
of  happiness,"  he  says,  "  in  a  given  district,  is  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and, 
consequently,  the  decay  of  population  is  the  great- 
est evil  a  state  can  suffer ;  for,  though  some  peofde 
may  be  galled  by  the  rigours  of  slavery,  (or  oppres- 
sion,) yet  the  quantity  of  happiness  produced,  in 
any  given  district,  so  far  depends  upon  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  that,  in  comparing  adjoining  periods 
in  the  same  country,  the  collective  happiness  will 
be  nearly  in  the  exact  proportion  of  the  increase  of 
numbers." 
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Reasoning  upon  the  number  of  lives  that  are  pre- 
s^red  bjTaccine  inoculation,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  general  peace,  it  may  naturally  be  calcu- 
lated, according  to  modem  mathematicians,  that 
the  increase  of  population,  without  moral  restraint, 
will  certainly  soon  be  truly  alarming.  But  perhaps 
there  is  some  undefined  law,  to  prevent  this  in- 
craaae^  with  which  man  is  .totally  unacquainted ; 
firnr  although  these  blessings  are,  no  doubt,  for  the 
evident  happiness  of  mankind,  yet  the  number  of 
human  beings  upon  earth  must  also  evidently,  de- 
pend upon  the  DIVINE  WILL. 
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CHAP  VII. 


i.  I 


Ob  rk  Relief  of  the  Poor. 

Were  peopte  t6  read,  without  seriouft  reflection/ 
tlie  different  works  that  have  been  written  upon  ibt 
poor  laws  and  the  state  of  the  poor,  they  would  b^ 
apt  to  believe,  that  nothing  more  could  be  stid* 
upon  these  subjects;  but,  if  they  narrowly  examiM 
the  result  of  them,  they  will  find  that  they  go  no 
further  than  to  prove  what  every  one  must  know, 
that  the  poor^  in  all  countries,  are  in  a  wretched 
condition ;  they  show  that  they  are  in  a  miserable 
abyss  of  misery,  and  there  they  leave  them,  to  get 
out  of  it  as  they  can ;  or,  at  least,  if  they  propose 
any  means  of  relief,  they  are  either  such  as  are  im- 
practicable in  their  application,  or  are  too  feeble 
or  Coo  harsh  to  be  salutary  in  their  effect,  or  to  be 
recommended  in  their  adoption.  The  generality 
of  these  works  serve  more  as  a  salvo  to  the  unnatu- 
ral feelings  of  selfish  men,  than  as  incitements  to 
benevolence  and  true  philanthropy. 

Many  writers  have  bestowed  great  labour  and 
energy,  though  with  little  pathos,  upon  these  sub- 
jects ;  and  no  one  more  so  than  Mr.  Malthus.  He 
has  employed  a  variety  of  forcible  truths,  with  ine^ 
sistible  conviction,  and  he  has  retraced  the  opinions 
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of  moBt  RRthora ;  bat  it  is  a  desponding  and  fright* 
loL  picture  that  be  has  drawn  of  the  subject^  and  his 
conclosions  are  evidently  founded  upon  a  wrong 
principle ;  namely,  *'  the  want  of  subsistence  for 
the  population  4''  whereas,  it  has  never  yet  been 
shown,  that  there  is  more  plenty  for  the  poor  in  a 
thinly  peopled  state,  than  where  there  is  a  numer- 
ooa  population.  There  ought  certainly  to  be  less 
pooTt  in  number,  in  a  small  than  in  a  large  commu* 
nity^  but  they  will  neither  be  better  fed,  nor  will 
tfaeir  nnmber  be  smaller,  but,  on  the  contrary,  be 
much  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
population. 

The  method  which  Mr.  Malthus  takes  to  eradi* 
cate  poverty,  is,  to  annihilate  the  race  of  poor  peo* 
pie  altogether ;  and  non-existence,  if  it  could  be 
properly  accomplished^  would  certainly  be  a  cure 
for  all  evil.  He  insists,  ^'  that  the  poor  have  no 
right,  or  title,  to  relief;  that  they  owe  their  mise-* 
ries  to  themselves,  if  they  marry,  and  have  families* 
without  having  first  insured  the  means  to  support 
them.''  But  if  this  principle  were  to  be  followed 
up^  to  the  full  extent,  the  face  of  the  earth  would 
loon  become  a  barren  desert,  and  peopled  king- 
doms would  exhibit  a  picture  of  the  plains  of  Egypt. 
For  who  is  safe  to  marry,  if  he  must  first  have  the 
certainty  of  success  in  life  ?  The  poor,  and  the 
middle  classes  of  people,  can  never  have  that  cer-^ 
tainty,  or  safety.  They  have  nothing  to  expect, 
through  life,  but  the  produce  of  their  labour  and 
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industry;  and  what  they  can  save  will  nerer  innre 
them  independence^  or  support^  even  daring  a  ihiMt 
period  of  affliction,  occasioned  by  sickness,  want  of 
emplojrment,  or  any  other  cause.    If  they  are  to 
wait  for  the  happy  time  and  certainty  of  beii% 
enabled  to  support  a  fSunily,  the  race  of  poor  peo- 
ple must  become  extinct,  and  poyerty^  in  that  wi^, 
would  no  doubt  soon  be  lessened  and  eradicated  i 
for,  if  the  race  be  extinguished,  there  can  be  no 
poor,  nor  can  they  endure  poverty  or  misery.    Bdt 
the  more  benevolent  way  of  curing  the  evils  of  lifis^* 
seems  to  be,  to  follow  the  laws  of  God  and  Natoie, 
by  repressing  self-love,  and  by  extending  and  cu> 
culating  more  of  universal  charity,  justice,  and 
human  kindness. 

''  To  remedy  the  frequent  distresses  of  the  poor," 
says  Mr.  Malthus^  ''  laws  to  enforce  their  relief 
have  been  instituted,  and,  in  the  establishment  of  a 
general  system  of  this  kind,  England  hiEts  particu- 
larly distinguished  herself s*'  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  ske 
ever  wilt;  ''  but  it  is  to  be  feared,"  he  says,  *^tlnl 
though  it  may  have  alleviated  a  little  the  intensity 
of  individual  misfortune,  it  has  spread  the  evil  over 
a  much  larger  surface/'  The  cause  of  this  evU, 
then,  must  be,  that  charity  is  either  misapplied,  or 
ill  directed ;  that  it  comes  too  late,  forgetting  the 
grand  principle,  that  prevention  is  always  better 
than  a  cure;  and  this  certainly  justifies  the  princi- 
ple of  moral  restraint  and  prudence,  if  it  coald  be 
eifectually  applied,  and  become  both  an  individual 
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L  general  system.  Every  one  must  admit,  that 
sre.can  be  no  permanent  efficacy  in  either  public 
private  contributions,  or  in  even  parochial  ra- 
l^.  but,  when  sudden  and  unforeseen  exigencies 
|uire  support  and  relief,  it  must  be  an  unfeeling 
1  inhuman  principle,  that  would  check  the  spring 
benevolent  sensation,  which  a  case  of  misery 
1  naturally  inspire. 

[f  people  attributed  to  their  parents  all  the  causes 
their  misery,  they  would  be  constantly  reviling 
unst  them  for  having  brought  them  into  the 
rid ;  but  this  is  evidently  not  the  feeling  of  Na- 
e,  for  such  accusations  are  seldom  heard  of;  on 
I  contrary,  it  is  more  natural  for  children  to  re- 
rct  their  parents,  as  the  authors  of  their  being, 
1  the  same  sentiment  inspires  their  adoration 
\n  of  the  Great  Creator.  It  is  therefore  evident^ 
it  there  is  some  natural  though  unknown  cause, 
the  creation  and  existence  of  the  human  species, 
ildren  naturally  cling  to  and  adore  their  parents, 
ore  any  other  earthly  being  in  life ;  and  it  is  only 
e, .  the  corruption  of  Nature,  or  some  unnatural 
ise,  that  can  destroy  the  feelings  of  parental  and 
il  affection.  It  is  therefore  natural,  that  man 
luld  procreate .  his  species,  and  it  is  also  natural 
t  iie  should  support  and  take  care  of  his  own  off* 
ing,  without  depending  upon  others ;  and  this  be 
uld  always  do,  if  he  were  treated  with  justice  by 
nkind,  and  permitted  and  enabled  so  to  do,  un- 
;  vice  and  infamy  had  destroyed  his  natural  feel- 
OL.  J.  N 
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ings*  Vice  and  injustice  among  men  arc^  there- 
fore, the  true  causes  of  pover^  and  misery  $  and  it 
IS  not  charitable  donations,  or  alms  alone,  that  will 
ever  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  poor  in  any  coam- 

try. 

It  has  been  plainly  shown,  within  the  last  few 
years,  that  the  whole  property  of  this  kingdoai 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  relieve  the  distresses  of 
the  podr,  if  given  in  charity;  but  if  one  quarter  the 
sums,  that  have  been  so  expended,  had  been  applied 
in  proper  time,  to  promote  useful  employment  for 
the  poor  and  labouring  classes,  and  in  giving  them 
a  liberal  and  just  reward  for  their  labour,  they 
would  have  been  comfortable  and  happy.  There 
are  evident  proofs  of  this  assertion  to  be  produced 
in  some  parishes,  that,  nota  long  time  since,  paid  six* 
teen  to  eighteen  shillings  in  the  pound  poor  ratas^ 
and  now  do  not  pay  one  shilling  in  the  pound,  being 
relieved  by  those  means.  Every  thing  that  is  given 
in  charity  is  spent,  and  there  is  no  return;  whereas 
industry  is  always  productive,  and  ever  increasing. 
If  you  give  corn  to  the  poor,  and  it  is  consumed, 
there  is  and  end  to  it ;  but  if  that  corn  bad  been 
put  into  the  ground,  in  proper  time^  the  same  quan- 
tity might  have  been  given  to  the  poor,  and  there 
would  have  been  a  tenfold  surplus.  Poverty  arisci 
from  the  want  of  industry,  and  of  not  being  provi- 
dent ;  and  the  evils  of  life  all  happen  by  not  avoid- 
ing  them,  and  taking  care,  in  proper  time. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  work  for  the  sup- 
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Mirt  of  himsdlf  and  his  family,  if  he  be  able,  ahd  it  is 
i|i6  the  duty  of  every  benevolent  man  to  endeavour 
bftfind  employment  for  the  poor,  if  it  be  possible ;  and 
It  is  of  more  real  use  to  society  to  spend  one  pound 
in  promoting  useful,  or  it  may  even  be  said,  useless 
labonr>  than  to  give  five  pounds  in  indiscriminate 
oharity,  that  would  be  productive  of,  or  encourage- 
ment to,  idleness.     None  are  certainly  deserving  of 
parochial  relief,  but  such  as  are  incapable  of  labour, 
18  has  been  emphatically  expressed  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  but  what  are  labouring  people  to  do»  if 
khey  cannot  find  employment?     And  where  does 
the  fault   lie  when  this  happens?     If  it  be  the 
bult  of  the  labourer,  he  should  be  punished  for  his 
idleness ;  if  it  be  the  feult  of  the  community,  they 
must  justly  suffer  for  their  negligence.    To  say 
that  there  are  not  always  the  means  of  setting  peo- 
ple to  work,  is  not  the  truth.  There  is  always  use- 
All  work  to  be  done  and  required,  in  every  country, 
and  for  any  extent  of  population,  if  properly  di- 
rected.   Let  the  heads  of  every'  parish  meet,  and 
consult  together,  in  proper  time,  and  if  they  are 
properly  disposed,  they  will  always  find  means  of 
employment  for  the  inhabitants,  at  one  half  the  ex- 
pence  bestowed  in  ill-directed  charity. 

It  IS  a  disgrace  to  such  a  country  as  England,^^ 
that  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as  poverty,  men-' 
dicity,  or  parochial  relief,  existing  within  its 
realms>  because  there  is  no  occasion  forit,  if  proper 
means  were  taken  in  time  to  prevent  it.  \  All  pau- 
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pers  should  be  taken  up^  and  dealt  with  accoirding^ 
to  their  deserts,  and  none  should  be  relieved  with- 
out a  proper  examination  of  their  characters.     This 
would  prevent  imposture,  and  the  millions  which 
are  expended  in  indiscriminate  charity  and  encoi- 
ragement  to  vice  and  idleness,  would  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  relieve  all  the  truly  deserving  and  ne« 
cessitous.     It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  anuNint 
that  is  expended  in  encouraging  imposture,  fraud, 
profligacy,  and  vice  of  every  kind,  whilst  many  a 
poor  wretch  dies  of  actual  want,  through  improper 
management,   and   unwise  policy  in   the   higher 
orders  of  men ;  from  there  being  no  proper  asylums 
for  distress,  or  true  encouragement  to  industry. 
'    If  Committees  were  to  associate  in  all  towns  and 
villages  for  the  encouragement  of  industry,  and  were 
to  examine  all  cases  of  distress,  instead  of  leaving  it  to 
|iarish  officers,  the  improved  condition  of  the  lower 
classes  of  people  would  soon  visibly  appear,  the 
general  happiness  of  society  would  be  much  im- 
proved, and  the  morals  of  the  people. would  be 
soon  amended;  but  it  will  never  be  efiected  bv 
other  means.     Public  donations,  as  well  as  private 
charity,  or  parochial  relief,  tend  to  raise,  rather 
than  lower  the  price  of  provisions,  because  it  con- 
sumes and  does  not  add  to  the  produce  of  labour^ 
but  industry  creates  plenty,  and  is  ever  fruitful. 

The  sum  collected  for  the  poor  in  the  year  1801, 
was  estimated  at  ten  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 
An  additional  seven  millions,  acting  at  the  bottom 
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e  scale  and  employed  exclusively  in  the  pur- 
i  of  provisions^  joined  to  a  considerable  ad- 
e  in  the  price  of  wages,  in  many  parts  of  the 
iom,  and  increased  by  a  prodigious  sum  ex- 
led  in  voluntary  charity,  must,  as  Mr.  Malthus 
rves,  have  had  a  most  powerful  effect  in  raising 
»rice  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  must  also  have 
a  heavily  on  tlie  middle  classes  of  people.     If 
that  sum  had  been  expended  in  useful  employ- 
t  for  the  poor,  it  would  have  produced  ten 
8  more  universal  good.     The  cause  of  distress 
'ery  country  is  always  the  want  of  employment 
he  labouring  classes,  and  the  want  of  employ- 
t  is  always  occasioned  by  neglect  and  the 
t  of  circulation  of  the  capital  of  the  country  in 
111  pursuits  of  industry. 

xpensive  loans,  and  the  demands  of  govern- 
its,  raising  the  rate  of  interest,  with  a  heavy 
len  of  tithes  and  taxes,  are  certainly  great 
iiks  to  the  general  industry  of  a  country,  and 
e  fall  heaviest  upon  the  middle  classes  of  peo- 
but  supposing  all  the  money  which  is  bestowed 
supporting  idleness  and  indiscriminate  charity 
e  employed  in  promoting  and  encouraging 
111  industry,  that  sum  alone,  if  well  applied,, 
lid  be  sufficient  to  relieve  the  distresses  and 
erty  of  the  country. 

^  man,  by  industrious  labour,  if  justly  and  fairly 
1,  will  support  himself  and  family,  and  he  will 
ie  returns  of  profit  for  the  sum  expended,  which 
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16  again  employed  and  always  increasing;  and  in 
all  femilies  of  labouring  people,  of  which  some  must 
be  incapable  of  labour,  those  who  are  capable  of 
labour,  and  for  whom  employment  is  procured, 
should  be  so  paid  as  to  enable  them  to  support  those 
incapable  of  supporting  themselves.  This  would  be 
the  true  interest  of  society,  and  is  conformable  to 
the  laws  of  Grod  and  Nature,  and  to  which  it  is 
very  evident  that  the  well  disposed  poor  are  always 
much  inclined,  and  would  be  more  so,  if  they  could 
not  turn  over  their  aged  parents,  children,  and 
relatives,  to  be  supported  by  the  parish,  and  if  pro- 
per encouragement  were  given  to  them  to  be  in- 
dustrious. And,  without  unnatural  severity,  this 
principle  might  soon  be  established,  and  inculcated 
in  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders  of  people.  Its  ob- 
servance should  be  distinguished  by  rewards  and 
support.  Those  who  attended  to  the  principle 
strictly,  should  be  encouraged  by  constant  employ- 
ment, and  those  who  neglected  this  duty  should 
have  no  countenance  or  protection,  but  be  refused 
employment,  or  paid  accordingly,  and  be  stigmatiKed 
by  the  most  marked  reproach  and  disgrace.  And 
if  the  same  rules  were  observed  as  to  the  conduct 
and  morals  of  men  in  every  respect,  it  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  society,  and  to  the  poor  them- 
selves. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  an  immense 
funded  debt,  and  the  weight  of  taxation,  are,  in 
one  particular  view  of  the  subject,  great  checks  to 
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the  indostry  of  ihe  cooDtry ;  for,  if  eight  hundred 
millions  of  capital,  and  nearly  fifty  millions  of  an- 
nual taxes,  were  employed  in  industry,  what  would 
it  not  produce  ?  And  what  extent  of  population 
would  it  not  employ  and  maintain?  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  necessity  is  also  a  spur  to  industry,  and 
as  these  evils  exist,  they  cannot  immediately  be 
removed,  nor,  like  poverty,  can  they  ever  be  don* 
away  but  by  the  means  oP  industry.  It  is  to  in* 
dostry  then  that  we  must  lock  for  the  means  of 
relief^  or  the  removal  of  poverty  and  distress. 

The  weight  of  an  immense  funded  debt  and 
heavy  taxes  have  two  causes,  which  operate  heavily 
on  the  poor.  The  first  is,  that  the  money  which  is 
demanded  by  Government  is  taken  from  the  support 
of  industry,  and  the  burden  of  taxes  obliges  people 
to  retrench  in  every  respect,  both  in  the  use  of  those 
articles  which  are  the  produce  of  industry,  and 
labour,  and  in  the  employment  of  dependant  work- 
men and  labourers  of  every  description ;  by  which 
ttiultiludes  of  those  classes  of  people  are  unend^ 
ployed  and  have  no  support.  This  would  not.  .be 
the  case,  if  there  were  a  fair  taxation,  which  will  be 
my  endeavour  to  show  in  a  separate  chapter. 
People  who  have  now  not  large  fortunes,  find  great 
difficulty  in  supporting  themselves,  therefore  thqr 
cannot  contribute  much  to  the  support  of  others; 
but  if  general  industry  were  encouraged  by  a  proper 
circulating  medium,  every  one  might  be  supported 
in  comfort,  and  distress  would  soon  disappear  s  and 
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all  those  who  reprobate  even  the  luxuries  of  life  are 
not  friends  to  society^  when  they  check  the  spirit  of 
productive  industry. 

We  may  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Malthus,  that  the 
poor  laws  of  England  tend  to  depress  the  genend 
condition  of  the  poor.  That  the  parish  laws  hate 
contributed  to  raise  the  price  of  provisions,  and  ta 
lower  the  real  price  of  labour,  and  therefore,  that 
they  have  contributed  to  impoverish  that  class  of 
people  whose  only  possession  is  their  labour ;  btii 
it  is  certainly  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  poor  aie 
induced  to  marry  and  bring  unhappiness  and  de- 
pendence upon  themselves  and  their  children,  firom 
the  mere  prospect  of  parish  support  and  provision^. 
Dependent  poverty  certainly  ought  to  be  held  disr 
graceful,  and  is  generally  considered  so,  aod  re- 
ceived as  such  by  the  people  of  England,  and  aU 
but  impostors  and  idle  people  avoid  it,  if  they  can. 
There  are  numberless  instances  known  of  peopk 
suffering  under  the  greatest  distress  for  years  befoie 
they  would  apply  for  relief,  or  be  immured  in  a 
parish  workhouse.  Multitudes  of  this  descriptioii 
of  people  are  to  be  found,  and  it  is  bard  that  a  vir^ 
tuous  and  noble  people  like  this  should  be  driven  to 
such  necessity,  and  not  be  relieved  by  other  means  ^ 
but  when  they  have  no  other  means  of  subsistence, 
they  must  either  apply  for  relief  or  starve. 

"  Fortunately  for  England,"   as  Mr.   Mklthus 

*  Essay  on  Population^  vol  ii.  p.  173. 
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observes,  «  a  spirit  of  independence  still  remains 
LHiong  the  peasantry,  and  the  poor  laws  may  be 
trongly  calculated  to  eradicate  this  spirit;''  but  if 
his  spirit  be  not  encouraged  other  ways,  what  are 
L  .virtuous  and  noble  people  to  do?  Must  they 
tarve,  or  lay  violent  hands  upon  themselves,  to 
|et  rid  of  their  miseries?  If  their  parents  were 
^wicked  enough'*  to  bring  them  into  the  world 
vithout  provision  for  their  support,  the  fault  is  not 
lieirs;  and  if  the}'  are  unable  to  find  employ ment^ 
ire  indifferently  paid,  or  are  incapable  of  labour, 
hese  misfortunes  cannot  be  attributed  to  them,  or 
o  their  own  misconduct  and  indiscretions.  Is  hu- 
nanity  then  to  turn  aside,  and  give  them  no  relief? 
[t  has  been  justly  allowed,  that  their  whole  posses- 
ton  is  their  labour,  and  if  they  are  deprived  of  thai, 
irhat  have  they  else  to  support  them  ? 

If  proper  means  were  taken  to  assist,  encourage^ 
ind  instruct  the  poor,  there  would  be  little  occa- 
sion for  poor  rates  or  parish  relief.  The  poor  laws 
ire  said  to  have  greatly  contributed  to  generate 
that  carelessness  and  want  of  frugality,  so  obser- 
irable  among  the  poor,  compared  with  the  disposi*- 
tion  generally  to  be, remarked  among  petty  tradesr 
tnen  and  small  farmers.  If  it  be  so,  but  which 
may  be  doubted,  it  must  be  because  the  contem- 
plation of  it  debases  the  mind  and  restrains  the 
power  of  human  exertion ;  for  it  is  a  humiliation 
Df  the  lowest  degradation  to  the  human  character, 
excepting  crime,  and  therefore  its  evil  tendency 
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ought  to  be  prevented  in  time.  It  has  been  also 
observed,  that  the  labouring  poor  seem  always  to 
live  from  hand  to  mouth;  that  their  present  wants 
employ  their  whole  attention,  and  they  seldom 
think  of  the  future.  Even  when  they  have  an 
opportunity  of  saving,  they  seldom  exercise  it ;  and 
that  all  they  can  earn  beyond  their  present  neces- 
sities goes,  generally  speaking,  to  the  alehouse;  and 
therefore  that  the  poor  laws  may  be  said  to  dimi- 
nish both  the  power  and  the  will  to  save  among 
the  common  people,  and  thus  to  weaken  one  of  the 
strongest  incentives  to  sobriety  and  industry,  and 
consequently  to  happiness*. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  conceive  that  the  poor 
laws  can  have  a  tendency  to  drive  people  to  the 
alehouse;  for  those  who  arre  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  applying  for  parish  support,  cannot  surely 
find  money  to  spend  in  that  way;  but  common 
beggars  and  impostors,who  generally  meet  with  more 
liberal  encouragement,  will  practise  every  vice  that 
degrades  and  debases  the  human  character,  rather 
than  work.  It  is  however  true,  that  all  persons 
who  become  dependant  upon  others  for  support, 
are  negligent  of,  and  despise  themselves,  and 
seldom  recover  their  wonted  dignity.  They  gene* 
rally  become  lost  and  abandoned  characters,  negli- 
gent of  consequences,  and  are  seldom  known  to  re- 
sume  that  independency  of  mind  which  strengthens 

*  Essay  on  Pepalation. 
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men  In  ardent  difficulties,  and  guards  them  agaiost 
calamitous  events.  They  are  regardless  of  thetd-^ 
sehres  and  their  duty  to  others,  and,  instead  of 
labouring  against  misfortunes,  they  plunge  deepef 
into  difficulties. 

But  it  is  not  so  with  the  poor  man  who  is  Onc^ 
put  upon  the  plan  of  industry  and  economy.  It 
is  astonishing  to  see  with  what  care  he  will  lay  by 
his  few  shillings  for  a  future  necessity,  and  when 
once  he  begins  to  save  and  hoard  his  trifling  sa- 
vings, he  is  generally  a  good  man,  in  every  respect^ 
through  life.  But  this  is  never  observable  in  poo^ 
people,  unless  they  have  been  taught,  and  fully 
perceive  the  importance  of  prudence,  morality,  and 
religion ;  the  effects  of  which  are  more  eminently 
conspicuous  among  the  poor,  than  in  any  other 
class  of  people.  The  most  dissolute  characters  are 
often  known  to  be  turned  and  amended  by  these 
means,  and  after  having  been  once  converted,  they 
breed  up  their  families  with  great  credit,  and  gene« 
rally  end  their  days  in  peace  and  happiness,  never 
knowing  want.  If  you  can  once  get  a  labouring 
man  to  lay  by  a  part  of  the  produce  of  his  labour, 
he  is  sure  to  be  saved,  and  nothing,  perhaps,  will 
contribute  more  to  it  than  a  plan,  which  will  be 
proposed  in  another  part  of  this  woiic,  for  the  regu* 
lation  of  saving  banks. 

**  The  scanty  (and  it  might  be  said,  ineffectual,^ 
relief,  granted  to  persons  in  distress,''  as  Mr.  Mal- 
thus  observes,  ^*  the  capricious  and  insulting  man- 
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ner  in  which  it  is  sometimes  (and  too  often)  distri- 
buted  by  the  overseers,  and  the  natural  and 
becoming  pride  not  yet  quite  extinct  among  the 
peasantry  of  England,  have  deterred  the  more 
thinking  and  virtuous  part  of  them  from  venturing 
on  marriage,  without  some  better  prospect  of 
maintaining  their  families  than  mere  parish  assist- 
ance*.'* 

Certainly  nothing  can  deter  reasonable  people 
more  from  marrying  than  the  dread  of  bringing 
children  into  the  world  to  be  supported  by  the 
parish ;  but  unless  poor  people  are  paid  enough  for 
their  labour  to  support  them,  and  also  to  save  a 
Kttle  out  of  their  earnings,  how  can  they,  eveu 
themselves,  without  a  family,  see  any  better  hope 
or  prospect  than  the  support  of  the  parish^  if  they 
should  live  to  be  old  and  past  their  labour,  or  be 
afflicted  with  sickness  or  infirmity  ?  There  is  no 
other  hope  or  prospect  for  them,  but  that  of  dying 
young  and  suddenly^  and  not  living  till  they  are 
past  their  labour ;  and  if  you  take  from  them  the 
benefit  and  blessing  which  charity  would  bestow, 
and  not  substitute  the  fruits  of  justice  and  benevo- 
lence in  other  respects,  what  is  to  become  of  them 
then  ?  You  must  plainly  either  destroy  the  race 
of  beings  denominated  poor,  or  support  them  by 
charity,  or  give  them  a  just  reward  for  their  labour, 
and  encourage  their  industry.     And  the  question 

*  Essay^  vol.  ii.  p.  181. 
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to  be  answered  is^  which  is  the  best?    If  you  exter* 
minate  the  poor  by  violence,  extreme  want^  or 
neglect,  or  even  by  restraint  from  marriage,  you 
les^ten  the  power,  resources,  and  happiness  of  so* 
ciety,  by  curtailing  its  strength,  and  the  productive 
powers  of  its  industry.     If  you  maintain  the  poor 
by  charity,  you  then  lose  the  produce  of  their 
labour,  and  the  means  of  their  subsistence ;  but  if 
yon  support  the  poor  by  encouraging  their  indus* 
tT}',  you  add  to  the  wealth,  power,  resources,  and 
happiness  of  the  whole  body  of  society. 
'    Instead  of  lessening  the  number  of  cottages, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  very  injudiciously 
recommended,  I  would  increase  their  number,  and 
as    much   as  possible  the  comforts  of   the  rural 
peasants,  in  order  to  draw  them,  as  much  as  could 
be,  from  the  towns.     In  parishes  where  this  system 
lias  been  adopted,  there  has  been  little  poverty 
known,  and  little  parochial  relief  required.    Many 
instances  may  be  cited  to  prove  this  fact.     Give  a 
man  a  neat  clean  cottage,  and  encourage  his  mo- 
rals and  industry,  and  he  will  take  care  that  nei- 
ther himself  nor  his  family  shall  be  poor,  unless  it 
shall  please  Grod  that  he  may  be  afflicted  with  any 
unforeseen  calamity.     And  the  same  method  may 
be  adopted  in  towns;  for  if  all  people  in  superior 
situations  of  life  were  to  watch  the^  morals  and 
conduct  of  the  people  they  employ,  and  universally 
reject  the  profligate  and  vicious,  poverty,  as  well 
as  vice,  would  soon  disappear  in  the  largest  cities, 
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as  well  as  in  villages;  particularly  if  the  reverse^ 
conduct  and  principles  were  properly  rewarded. 
|f  people  could  not  live  by  vice,  they  would  then 
be  more  inclined  to  virtue.  It  wants  nothing  but 
a  proper  system  and  good  practical  regulations; 
and  no  government,  or  country,  can  be  said  to  be 
in  a  happy  state  of  civilization  that  is  destitute  of 
such  a  system  of  political  and  moral  regulations. 

Look  at  the  regulations  of  the  Quakers,  for  in- 
stance :  None  of  their  people  are  poor,  vicious,  or 
offensive  to  society ;  but  all  are  industrious,  or  they 
are  soon  discarded,  and  banished  from  their  frater- 
nity. They  support  the  deserving,  and  disgrace  the 
unworthy.  They  assist  each  other,  and  give  the 
finest  moral  lessons  upon  the  subjects  of  poverty 
find  population ;  leaving  it  to  nature  to  regulate 
their  numbers,  and  believing  that  there  cannot  be 
too  many  good  people  upon  the  earth,  or  too  few 
of  the  bad. 

Without  intention  to  cast  any  reflection  upon 
the  established  religion  of  this  country,  of  which  I 
profess  myself  to  be  a  member,  yet  truth  must 
confess^  that  it  is  quite  time  something  should  be 
done  to  strengthen  the  established  church,  or  it  will 
apparently  soon  fall  into  decay.  The  theory  is 
very  good,  but  it  is  very  deficient  in  practice.  It 
IS  useless  to  give  a  fine  moral  and  religious  discourse, 
oi^  the  Sabbath  day,  which  we  cannot  see  practised 
in  the  whole  course  of  the  week.  Other  sects  of 
religion,  and  even  those  who  confine  their  thoughts 
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to  the  afffiirs  of  this  life  only,  or  think  little  of  futu- 
rity, do  what  good  they  can  to  their  fellow  crea- 
tures in  this  world,  and  do  not  study  the  weak 
|Kdicy  of  distinction,  or  conceive  that  the  greatest 
crime  upon  earth  is  that  of  poverty,  which  appears 
literally  to  be  the  practical,  though  nottherealj 
principle  of  Protestant  faith.  The  moral  man  leaves 
that  to  the  mercy  of  God  which  he  does  not  him- 
self  understand.     And  what  can  a  poor  peasant  be 
focpected  to  know  or  do  more  ?     He  cannot  prac- 
tise that  which  he  does  not  know  and  see,  and  with 
which  he  is  totally  unacquainted,  for  want  of  edu- 
cation and  example.     If  then  people,  by  departing 
from  the  rites  of  the  established  church,  can  do 
good  actions,  does  it  not  become  the  followers  of 
the  Gospel  to  do  still  more  ?     Is  not  this  Christian 
emulation  i     The  first  duty  we  owe  to  God  is,  to 
protect,  and  not  to  despise,  neglect,  or  destroy,  bis 
works ;  to  banish  self  love,  and  show  benevolence 
to  ail  mankind. 

Daniel  de  Foe,  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  and  others,  have 
been  quoted  to  prove  the  inefficacy  of  establishing 
workhouses  for  the  poor ;  but  this  has  been  taken 
in  too  general  a  sense,  for  many  proofs  may 
be  given  to  show,  that  where  they  have  beea  pro^ 
perly  managed,  they  have  lessened  the  poor 
rates  more  than  one  half  in  a  short  space  of  time. 
Workhouses,  or  houses  of  industry,  are  however  ouly 
lit  receptacles  for  those  who  have  no  home  or  em- 
ployment out  of  them ;  for  every  poor  person  can  be 
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best  and  most  advantageously  assisted  and  sup-' 
ported  in  his  own  cottage,  if  proper  means  be  taken; 
but  if  they  have  no  habitation,  and  must  pay  a^ 
much  for  a  wretched  and  miserable  lodging  as  would 
half  support  a  family,  which  is  the  case  in  great 
towns,  what  else  is  to  be  done  with  them  ?  Thd 
life  which  poor  people  lead,  in  poor  houses,  is  in 
general  miserable  in  the  extreme.  They  all  know 
this,  and  most  of  them  will  endeavour  to  keep  out 
of  such  places  if  they  can ;  but  in  cases  of  real  and 
temporary  distress,  the  poor  of  a  country  must  be 
in  a  most  deplorable  state,  without  such  receptacles 
and  establishments ;  but  which^  no  doubt,  should  be 
under  better  management  and  regulations  than 
they  are  at  present. 

The  object  of  workhouses  should  only  be  to  give 
temporary  relief  and  employment  to  those  who 
cannot  find  it  elsewhere,  but  it  should  never  be 
made  permanent,  or  continue  longer  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  only  until  other  employment 
can  be  found,  which  should  be  the  solicitous  care 
of  the  governors  and  managers  of  such  places  to 
endeavour  to  procure.  In  such  a  way,  these  rccep* 
tacles  would  be  of  great  good,  and  if  the  name  of 
any  thing  but  charity  were  attached  to  them,  they 
would  be  still  more  useful.  It  would  give  a  cha* 
racter  to  people  above  the  degradation  of  parochial 
relief,  which  the  poor  should  always  be  taught  and 
encouraged  to  avoid  and  abhor.  The  individual  as 
well  as  public  good,  which  this  would  produce. 
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i  soon  render  itself  visible.  People  would 
ipply  for  work  at  these  places,  when  they 
not  procure  employment  by  other  means, 
^ben  they  did  apply*  no  disgrace  or  shame 
be  attached  to  such  application,  as  it  would  be 
>f  of  their  industrious  inclination,  and  give  that 
ty  and  recommendation  of  character  which 
I  always  to  be  obtained  by  the  ordinary  means 
luiry. 

e  comforts  of  the  labouring  poor  must  neces^ 
depend  on  the  funds  destined  for  the  mainte^ 
I  of  labour*.  This  is  indisputable,  but  it  will 
Mrays  be  in  proportion  to  their  increase.  Funds 
xrays  drawn  to  the  most  profitable  objects^  and 
riculture  is  not  always  the  most  profitable, 
h  the  safest  and  best  pursuit  in  the  end,  it  is 
imes  neglected.    It  is  the  erroneous  princi-. 

m 

'great  gain  and  immediate  profit*  that  is  the 
check  to  agriculture,  and  the  facilities  which 
ven  to  the  importation  of  corn  are  also  hurt- 
agricultural  industry.  Speculators  keep  up 
rice  of  corn,  in  order  to  keep  it  above  the  im- 
;ion  rate,  and  however  fallacious  reports  may 
'monopolies  in  other  things,  it  certainly  exists 
llusion  in  this  article,  and  no  doubt  in  many 
I,  and  those  who  ought  to  have  the  profit,  are 
ded  from  it,  otherwise  the  mischief  would  not 
grea.t.    The  great  capitalists  take  the  whole, 

*  EsKay  on  Population,  voL  ii.  p.  190. 
I..  I.  O 
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aud  swallow  up  the  fruit  of  rightful  justice  and 
wearied  industry,  which  is  an  evil  difficult  Wbe  re- 
medied.      -  '         ' 
{:  ;  The  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  cannot  cer- 
jtainly  be  very  e^entially  improved;  while  their 
■  habits  remain  the  same  as  a(  present^  farther  than 
;by  giving  them  a  greater  commirad  over  the  medns 
of  subsistence;  but  this  is  of  less  value  to  them 
than  permanent  employment,  and  a  permanent 
change  in  their  habits.     It  may  be  difficult  to  fix 
the  price  of  labour,  because  this  will  always  depend 
upon  the  demand;  but,  when  it  is  reduced  betow 
the  standard  at  which  poor  people  can  property 
subsist,  it  then  becomes  unjust,  and  the  evil  must 
fall  upon  society  some  way  or  other.    It  is  Ihen  the 
duty  of  society  to  step  forward,  and  endeavour  to 
increase  the  demand  for  labour,  which  will  always 
.;  soon  bring  it  to  its  fair  and  just  recompense. 
'   It  has  been  said  that  manufacturers,  by  inspiring 
a  taste  for  comforts,  'tend  to  promote  a  favourable 
change  in  the  habits  of  a  people,  and  this  way  coun- 
terbalance  all  their  disadvantages.     The  labouriag 
classes  of  society,  in  nations  merely  agricultural^  are 
g^ierallyon  the  whole  poorer  than  in  manufacturing 
nations,  though  less  subject  to  those  occasional  vari- 
ations whvch, '  anfiong"  manufactdrers,  often  produce 
the  most  severe  cKstress.    The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
agricultural  labour  is  the  worst  paid,  and  manufac- 
turing labour  either  over  or  under  paid,  accordiog 
to  the  demandy  and  the  manufacturing  people, 
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^vnqg  to  bad  habits^  are  inclined  to  live  according 
(o  their  best  means,  and  never  provide  for  the  worst; 
iwd,j these  are  the  people  whose  habits  are  with 
t)ie  greatest  difficulty  to  be  amended ;  but  it  can 
be  douei  as  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Owen^  and  if 
lU^people  were  to  follow  his  example,  in  this  respect, 
i^icvery  line  of  life,  we  should  not  long  have  to  com* 
plain  of  an  excess  of  population,  or  of  the  poverty 
uid^ distress  of  the  country;  and  when  saving  banks 
Bure  properly  established,  among  all  classes  of  peo* 
plfn  it  will  remedy  this  evil;  for,  when  once  people 
tiegin  to  save^  they  will  no  longer  be  dissolute  and 
inprovident. 

It  has  been  laid  down  by  Aristotle,  Dr.  Smithy 
i^d  otherSf  that  land  and  labour  constitute  the 
lifealth  of  nations.  This  is  true,  but  labour  consti- 
:utes  the  greatest  part;  for,  without  labour,  land 
voiild  yield  little  to  the  wealth,  power,  or  comforts 
}t  a  state»  or  people.  This  we  may  see  clearly 
rriQced  in  Spain,  Russia,  America,  and  other  ex- 
eqpive  territories.  No  more  land  will  be  cultivated 
jum  there  are  people  to  consume  its  produce,  un* 
^  it  can  be  exported,  and  it  is  not  very  wise  in 
lay  country  to  import  com,  when  the  lands  of  the 
^ntry  would  produce  sufficient  for  the  subsist* * 
oce  of  its  inhabitants,  and  when,  at  the  same 
une,  there  is  not  sufficient  demand  for  their  labour. 
),ut  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  be  a  manufacturing 
ind  commercial  country  that  imports  com,  and 
here  be  sufficient  employment  for  the  people,  and 
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demand  for  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  corn 
may  be  taken  in  exchange  for  such  merchandize, 
and  not  injure  society  or  the  industry  of  the  coun* 
try ;  but  if  money  is  to  be  paid  for  the  com  im- 
ported, and  there  is  not  sufficient  employment  for 
the  population  of  the  country,  it  is  then  an  evident 
disadvantage,  which  no  object  of  commerce  can 
ever  compensate,  or  any  thing  but  immediate  ne- 
cessity justify. 

It  is  more  convenient  to  import  com  than  cattle, 
or  any  animal  food,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
transport  of  the  latter;  but  it  is  of  more  advantage 
to  the  labour  and  industr}^  of  a  country  to  import 
cattle,  or  any  animal  food,  or  produce,  than  corn, 
excepting  fish,  which  is  a  source  of  industry,  as  well 
as  supply  of  subsistence,  not  properly  considered,  or 
encouraged,  in  this  country.  There  are  different 
descriptions  of  labouring  classes  of  people,  in  this  and 
every  country.  The  policy  of  nations,  however,  is 
generally  tosupport  and  encourage  one  staple  article, 
or  some  particular  branch  of  industry  or  another,' 
but  never  the  whole  together.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
fashion,  in  this  country,  to  think  of  nothing  but 
agriculture,  and  it  becomes  so  much  the  mania, 
that  every  one  turns  his  thoughts  to  it.  Then  some- 
thing or  other  checks  this  rage;  and,  instead  of 
making  it  a  moderate  and  steady  pursuit,  people 
desert  it,  to  lead  a  more  idle  life,  or  turn  to  some  r 
more  favourite  amusement.  Thus  the  agricultural 
poor  arc  neglected,  and  must  be  supported  by  their 
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parishes,  unless  they  can  find  some  other  employ- 
ment. Wearied  out  with  the  bad  support  they 
get,  and  the  low  price  of  their  labour,  the  agricul- 
tural poor  fly  to  towns  and  manufactories  for  em« 
ployment,  and  if  they  are  disappointed  there,  their 
misery  is  complete.  They  then  turn  out  ill,  and 
▼ice  and  crime  are  the  corresponding  consequences. 
The  policy  of  the  Chinese  ought  to  teach  us  better 
wisdom.  With  them  the  most  revered  pursuit  is 
agricnhure;  which  certainly  should  rank  first,  as 
the  general  and  most  useful  occupation  of  men ;  but 
every  branch  of  industry  should  be  supported,  for  a 
people  to  be  happy. 

In  a  maritime  country,  manufactures  and  com- 
merce should  not  be  neglected ;  but  if  the  happiness 
of  a  people  and  the  prosperity  of  a  country  are  to 
be  thought  of,  people  should  never  be  drawn,  or 
enticed  from  the  employment  to  which  they  are 
bred ;  for  in  that  they  are  most  happy.  Providence 
has  ordered  and  designed  that  there  should  be  peo- 
ple for  every  sort  of  work.  And  what  is  a  sailor 
worth,  who  is  put  to  land  service  or  other  labour  ? 
or,  what  a  peasant  who  is  sent  to  a  manufactory? 
A  sailor,  particularly,  is  entirely  out  of  his  element 
when  he  is  not  at  sea;  and  those  who  inhabit  the 
coasts  are  naturally  inclined  to  this  employment. 
Their  business  is  some  maritime  pursuit,  either 
fishing,  or  merchants  service,  when  the  protection 
of  their  country  does  not  require  their  aid.  It  is  to  be 
wished,  if  not  to  be  expected,  that  this  class  of  peo- 
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pie  will  never  more  be  required  for  the  latter  pur- 
posev;  bat,  if  rach  a  time  should  ever  arrive,  it  will 
then  be  found  that  they  have  been  too  miich  ti^- 
glected  in  this  country.  The  peasant  of  the  interior 
is  destined  for  the  cultivation  of  the  I&nd>  and  thfe 
inh/abitants  of  towns  for  manufacturing  and  otheir 
labour.  Thus  every  man  has  bis  station  in  society,* 
and  should  not  be  called  from  it.  But  it  is  iotipds- 
sible  to  conceive  why  the  fisheries  afre  not  more" 
encouraged  in  thi$  country,-  when  it  would  'giv^ 
not  only  employment  to  sailors,  but  relief  and  food 
to  such  an  immense  number  of  other  descHptioQi 
of  peoplQ.  The  supply  of  food  and  labour,'  wfaidh  ^ 
it  would  produce,  would  be  indefinite,  and  not  con- 
fined tQ  space,  or  the  number  requiring  subsist- 
ence*- .."..'■■•• 

It  has  been  stated  by  Dr.  Smith  and  others,  to  be 
universally  acknowledged^  that  there  is  ho  briihch  ** 
of  trade  more  profitable  to  a  countiy,  even  fn  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  than  the  sale  of  <^  rude    * 
produce;''  but,  it  is  difiicult  to  conceive  how  thiif^^^ 
can  -  be  borne  out  by  facts,  for  it  must  at  leaSst  ' ' 
depend  upon  circumstances.     It  is  said  that,  in  ge-'" 
neral)*  it^  value  bears  a  much  greater  proportion  to 
the  ^pence  incurred  in  procuring  it,  than  that  of  ^ 
any 'Other  commodity  whatever,  and  the  national 
profit  on  its  sale  is  in  consequence  greater.*    But 
that  :l^ticle  must  certainly,  in  a  general  poitit  of  ' 
vieWs  be  the  most  advantageous  to  sell,  which  ift 
produced  by  the  most  labonr,  and  of  tvhidh  the ' 
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ouotiy^  from  whence  it  is  exported,  does  not  stand 
I  oe^.  To  such  countries  as  Russia  or  America, ' 
;  is  an  advantage  to  export  com,  hemp,  flax,  or 
tl^r  raw  articles,  the  surplus  produce  of  their 
md|  which  they  wish  to  cukivate^  and  which  cnU 
iTation  would  pot  takeplace  if  they  had  no  demand 
)r  .^ts  produce.  But  to.  say:  that  it  would  be  more 
dy^ntageous  to  England  to.  export  raw  cotton> 
axt  hemp,  or  any  other  raw  materials,  in  preference 
>  ^jjfianufactured  goods,  woidd  be  ridiculous, 
Itlipugh  it  is  certainly  more  advantageous  to 
los^a,  Americdf  and  other  countries,  to  export- 
om^  and  raw  materials,  unless  they  wanted  em* 
loyment  for  their  people,:  and  then  it  woukl  be 
iio^e  advantageous  to  them  to  export  manufactured 
"oojds,  particularly  of  flax  and  hemp;  for  flax  is  an 
rticle  of  all  others  the  most  beneficial  to  a  country 
/here  \i  grows.  It  contributes  more  to  the  industry 
f  a  country  and  the  demand  for  labour,  than  any 
•thf  r  branch  oi  manufacture  that  can  be  named,, 
ither  in  its  dressed  state,  manufactured,  or  in  yanr, 
nd  the  growth  of  it  cannot  be  too  much  encouraged 
n  this  country.  Compared  with  wool,  cotton, 
•r  sijlk,  its  advantages  are  pre*eminent.  One 
NHind  of  flax  which,  in  the  wood,  would  not  be 
irorth  ,pne  penny,  could  be  manufactured  to  be 
rortl);Pne  hundred  guineas,  and  the  whole  would 
herefore  l^e  nearly  the  produce  of  labour;  for  it 
equi^e^  upwards  of  oue  hundred  dressers  and  ^f(in* 
lers  of  flax  to  supply  one  weaver,  whereas  one 
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spinner  of  cotton,  by  machinery,  would  supply  or, 
employ,  one  hundred  weavers.  The  advantage  of 
flax  is  therefore  enormous,  in  giving  employment 
to  the  population  of  a  country. 

Perhaps  nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  to  hu- 
manity, or  more  useful  to  a  country,  than  the  in* 
ventions  of  machinery,  which  take  from  the  labom*- 
ers  the  noxious  and  laborious,  as  well  as  pernicious 
work  and  employment  in  manufactories;  but  it  has 
not  that  advantage  in  all  cases,  and  is  a  great  injury 
to  society,  where  it  takes  from  the  wholesome  and 
useful  employment  of  the  poor.  Considering  aB 
things,  however,  it  must  be  a  great  benefit  to  a 
country ;  for,  when  by  caprice,  fashion,  or  failure,  a  ^ 
manufactory  is  stopped,  its  labourers  might  starve, 
but  if  machinery  be  stopped,  it  may  remain  with 
little  trouble  or  inconvenience,  until  the  return  of  •. 
fashion  or  demand  for  the  manufacture  shall  revive, 
and  set  it  to  work  again.  It  appears  also  a  mis- 
taken notion,  and  one  of  the  greatest  evils  and 
errors  in  human  life,  to  encourage  employment  in* 
manufactories  in  preference  to  that  of  agriculture, 
except  in  wholesome  branches.  It  employs  a  popula- 
tion in  an  odious  way,  only  tp  produce  misery  and 
prepare  a  grave  for  the  objects  it  generates.  A  po- 
pulation cannot  be  too  numerous  whilst  it  has  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  that  the  people  can  be 
happy,  but  to  increase  a  population  for  the  supply 
of  noxious  manufactures,  or  to  sweep  off  the  crea- 
tion by  sucli  horrible  means,  can  only  accord  with 
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the  inhuman  feelings  of  barbarous  nations  and  de* 
praved  nature.  To  relieve  a  people  from  noxious 
and  very  laborious  employments,  by  machinery » 
must  therefore  be  a  great  blessing  to  society. 

Agriculture  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  natural 

and  wholesome  pursuits  in  life,  and  as  manufac* 

tories  are  also  necessary,  it  is  a  blessing  to  have 

machinery  for  that  kind  of  labour  which  is  either 

unfit,  or  too  laborious,  for  man;  but  it  is  a  great 

disadvantage  if  it   take   from  wholesome  manual 

labour.     Happily,  in  agriculture,  there  can  be  no 

great  advantages  of  this  kind,  and  this  should  be 

the  favoured  employment  for  the  population  of  a 

country.     If  at  all  times  corn  were  allowed  to  be 

exported,   it   would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 

people  of  all  countries,  by  increasing  their  industry 

^nd  the  demand  for  labour,  and  the  pqor  would  al* 

H^ays  live  better  in  consequence  of  it ;  but,  in  this 

<^ountry,  it  never  can  be  expected  that  corn  can  be 

Exported  to  advantage.     The  prices  of  land  and 

'^bour,  with  tithes  and  taxes,  will  always  prevent 

^t ;  but  it  is  an  evident  disadvantage  to  this  country 

^o  allow  the  importation  of  corn,  except  in  cases  of 

Sreat  necessity,  (which  otherwise  would  never  hap- 

V^en),  as  it  checks  the  agricultural  industry  of  the 

Country. 

It  is  easy  to  calculate  what  quantity  of  com, 
^)pon  an  average,  is  produced  and  consumed,  and 
^that  quantity  is  imported  into  this  country,  and 
^vhat  number  of  acres  more,  put  in  tillage,  for  corn. 
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would  produce  the  quantity  imported.  The  im- 
porters of  corn  make  this  calculation.  They  know 
pretty  nearly  the  number  of  acres  that  are  sown  to 
corn,  and  the  quantity  that  is  likely  to  be  produced*  ' 
before  they  give  their  foreign  orders,  and  they  tnafie 
theircalculation  of  profits  accordingly.  A  general  ' 
systeta  of  the  same  kind  may  be  made,  or  adopted,  " 

•  • 

by  agricultural  societies  in  every  county,  whicb^ 
if  they  communicated  with  each  other,  and  made 
their  communications  public,  would  be  a  great  ad-' ' 
vantage  to  the  community,  and  be  of  infinite  bene- 
fit  to  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  country.  The 
price  of  corn  depends  upon  the  supply  of  the  mar- 
kets, or  upon  the  plenty  or  scarcity  which  is  brought 
to  market,  and  not  upon  the  quantity  that  there 
may  be  in  the  country,  and  whether  plenty  is  pro- 
duced by  growing  more  corn  in  the  country,  or  by 
importations  from  abroad,  the  effect  in  price  will  be 
the  6ame;  but  there  will  be  a  material  difference  as 
to  the  f^ricultural  interest  and  industry  of  the 
country;  for  that  money  which  is  sent  abroad  to 
purftha^e  corn,  will,  by  growing  more  corn  in  the 
country,  be  employed  in  useful  industry,  and  pro- 
ductive labour  it  home.  Nothing  can  counte- 
nance thfe  Impdf kttion  of  corn,  but  where  there  ar^ 
not  hands  to  raise  it,  or  lands  to  produce  it,  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  for  the  populatibti  -,  which  has  never 
yet  been  known  in  any  Country.  It  was  thts  bail 
policf  whicti  destrdyed  fhe  Roman  ismpire,  and '^, 
has  been  the  ruin  of  Spam  and  other  iioin tries,  and  ' 
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as  also  been  one.  of  the  greatest  injuries  tO:  this 
oiintry;  for  although  it  may  be  said  to  make  a 
alter  or  exchange  for  manufactured  goods  or  Qther 
rticleSi  yet  it  never  comes  in  return  of  payment  for 
ich  goods.     For  the  importers  of  corn  are  seldom    , 
cpprters  of  woollens  or  cotton  goods,  and  never,,  . 
srbaps,  make  their  payments  this   way;  nor.  do 
le  people  in  foreign  countries  take  our  woollens  or 
nitons,  merely  because  we  take  their  corn.   .  They 
ike  those  articles  only  because  they  havi^.a  neci^s-  . 
ty,  or  occasion  for  them,  therefore  it  is  a.  feeble 
olicy  to  admit  the  importation  of  corn  but  when 
lere  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  it^  and  it  canno): 
e  produced  at  home.     When  we  have,  or  cpuld 
a?e,  enough  of  our  own,  why  should  we  purchi^e .. 
:  of  others  ?     As  every  nation  looks  \o  its  own  in- 
^rest  and  benefit,  and  should  to  the  industry  and 
sippiness  of  its  own  people,  this  is  a  subject  of  the    . 
ighest  importance  to  the  welfare,  happiness,,  and, , 
Dprovement  of  this  country.     Do  wh'4t  we  will,, 
e  cannot  bring  the  price  of  provisions  in  this..,, 
3untry  to  a  level  with  that  of  other  count,ries,  ,, 
hilst  we  have  an  enormous  debt  and  taxes*,  without, , 

;■  «.T,.  *      '    y  . 

ijuring  the  agricultural  and  landed  interests  of  th^  .<., 
3untry,  by  importations  of  corn,  and  thus  lessenipg    .,. 
le  demand,  as  well  as  lowering  the  price  of  agri-,,.. 
iltural  labour.     How  are  proprietors  of  lands  or 
infers  to  pay  poor  rates,  taxes,, tithes,  aodjabour,  . 
id  a  dear  price  for  all  other  articles,  j^^b^y,  ^?^P^)^ 
II  their  corn  at  a  fair  price  ?    And  if  they  cannot 
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profit  by  it,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  grow  com, 
nor  will  they  employ  labourers^  or  till  the  land,  as 
they  otherwise  would  do.  Thus  society  in  general 
suffers  tor  it.  Better  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for 
corn,  than  suffer  the  industry  of  the  country  to  be 
checked,  or  the  demand  for  labour  to  be  lessened. 
Give  us  employment,  say  the  labouring  people,  and 
we  do  not  regard  the  price  of  corn.  But  without 
employment  it  is  little  advantage  to  them  that  corn 
should  be  cheap ;  for  they  cannot  purchase  it  at  any 
price  without  employment,  and  must  either  starve 
or  live  upon  cha'rity,  if  they  are  deprived  of  th« 
means  to  purchase  it. 

The  argument  made  use  of  in  favour  of  the  im- 
portation of  corn  is,  that  the  poor  people  would  have 
a  greater  plenty,  and  those  not  interested  in  agri- 
culture would  thereby  be  greatly  benefited;  but' 
no  more  corn  will  ever  be  imported  than  will  find 
a  market,  nor  will  more  be  raised  than  is  consumed; 
but  there  will  always  be  enough,  and  sufficient 
raised  within  the  country,  by  provident  care  and 
judicious  encouragement;  therefore  it  amounts  to 
the  same  thing  whether  corn  is  imported  or  not,  in 
regard  to  supply,  price,  or  quantity.  When  things 
are  excessively  dear,  there  is  always  less  consump- 
tion and  more  economy,  and  when  they  are  exces* 
sively  cheap,  there  is  more  waste,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  less  supply ;  because  neither  com,  nor  any 
other  article,  will  be  raised,  or  produced,  longer 
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ban  it  will  yield  the  grower  or  procurer  its  cost, 
Nth  some  profit 

'l^'he  advantages  derived  from  commerce  and 
k^Quractures  are  said  to  be  the  most  distinguish- 
Dg  characteristics  of  civilization,  the  most  obvious 
i^d  striking  marks  of  the  improvement  of  socie^, 
pd  calculated  to  enlarge  our  enjoyments,  and  add 
o  the  sum  of  human  happiness^.  This  is  very 
roei,  and  so  does  industry,  refinement,  and  civili- 
sation of  every  sort  and  kind.  Look  at  a  people 
fbo  are  well  clothed,  well  instructed,  well  fed,  and 
if  moral  and  industrious  habits ;  cheerfulness  and 
;oatent  reign  among  such  people,  which  we  some* 
imes  see  in  a  happy  village.  They  praise  tb^ 
K>unty  of  their  Creator,  which  has  not  been  over- 
uled  by  the  tyranny  of  man ;  but  look  at  the  pic- 
ure  in  other  places,  where  pallid  poverty  and 
rhastly  wretchedness  paint  on  the  meagre  frame 
»f  ragged  indigence  the  living  evidence  of  mortal 
nisery.  Is  such  a  state  to  be  endured  ?  For  is  it 
lot  the  fault  of  man,  the  unbounded  evil  of  unjust 
:oDtroI,  and  selfish  inhumanity  ? 

It  has  been  observed,  by  different  writers,  that 
nany  countries,  at  the  period  of  their  greatest  de- 
cree of  populousness,  have  lived  in  the  greatest 
ilenty,  and  have  been  able  to  export  corn^  but  at 
>ther  periods,  when  the  population  was  very  low, 
lave  subsisted  under  extreme  poverty  and  continual 
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Want,  and  have  been  obliged  to  import  corn. 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Rome,  Sicily^  and  Spain,  are 
cited  as  particular  exemplifications  of  this  fact; 
^ndithas  been  inferred,  that  an  increase  of  popula- 
tion in  any  state,  not  cultivated  to  the  utmost^  will 
tfend  rather  to  augment  than  to  diminish  the  relative 
"ple'nty  of  the  whole  society.  Lord  Kaimes  oh- 
^rves,  in  his  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Mao^ 
**  that  a  country  cannot  easily  become  too  popi^* 
lous  for  agriculture,  because  agriculture  has  the 
signal  property  of  producing  food  in  proportion  to 
the  huniber  of  its  consumers/'  The  general  facts 
from  which  these  inferences  are  drawn,  cannot  be 
d^nied^  and  yet  it  is  observed  by  Sir  James  Stewart, 
that  the  population  of  England,  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  when  the  exports  of  corn  \yere 
considerable,  was  still  checked  for  want  of  food*. 

'*  Scarcity  arid  extreme  poverty,"  says  Mr. 
MaTthus,  "  may,  or  may  not,  accompany  an  in- 
creasing population,  according  to  circumstances; 
bu^  ihey  must  necessarily  accompany  a  perma- 
nently declining  population ;  because  there  never 
has  b^en,  nor  probably  ever  will  be,  any  other 
cati^6  th^ri  the  want  of  food,  for  want  of  industry f 
cctastd  by  injuslicej  which  makes  the  population 
of  d  dotitif ry  permanently  decline.  In  the  nume- . 
rdfa'i$  in^tknces  of  depopulation,  which  occur  in 
history,  the  causes  of  it  may  always  be  traced  to 
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e.  wapt  pf  industry,  or  jLhe  illcdirecltiQn.^fihat 
(fustry^  arising  from  viojenqe^  iojusti^e,  bad  go- 
rnmeDt^  igiipraoQe^  vice^&c,  whic^&r^tocc^ion 
Mt  of  .fopdy  and  of  course,  depopulation  follows. 
Ilien.jRoaie  adopte|d  the  custom  pf  unporting  ail 
r  corn,  and  laying  all  Italy  into  pasture,  dihe 
on  declined  in  population;  and,  in  tl)e  CAfe  of 
i^in,  it  was  certainly  not  the  numerical  loss  of 
^J^}e,  occasioned  by  the  /expulsion  of  :tbe  Mpors, 
It  .the  industry  ^nd  C^s^pital  thus  expelled  which 
^rmanently  injured  her  population. 
*^  When  a  country  hais  been  depopulated  by 
olent  causes,  or  ovyiug  to  ft  bad  government,  ^md 
le  usual  cpncpoiitant,  insecurity  of  property, which 
merally  ensues,  and  hf^  been  (he  case  in  all  those 
>untries  which  ari^  now  le$s  peopled  than  foroner- 
',  neither  the  food  nor  the  populatipn  can  recover 
lemselves,  and  the  inh^itants  will,  qo  doubt^  live 
t  extreme  want;  but  when  an  accidental  depokpu- 
tion  takes  place  in  a  country,  which  wi^  before 
c^pulous  and  industrious,  an^  in  the  l^abit  of  ex- 
orting  corn,  if  the  remaining  inha;bitanta  be  left 
tjiberty  to  exert,  and  do  exert,  their  industry,  in 
le  same  direction  as  before,  it  is.  4  strange  idea,  to 
itertain,  that  they  would  then  be.unable  to  supp- 
ly themselves  with  corn  in  th^  sao)^.  plenty;  par* 
cularly  as  the  diminished;  nuavbei:s.  would,  of 
ourse,  cultivate  princip^ly  th^  more  fertile  parts 
f  their  territory,  and  not  be  obliged,  as  in  their 
lore  populous  state^  tp  apply  to  migr^^cfuV  s^\\^« 
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Countries  in  this  situation  would  evidently  have 
the  same  chance  of  recovering  their  former  num- 
ber, as  they  had  originally  of  reaching  this  nuaiber; 
and  indeed,  if  absolute  populousness  were  necessaiy 
to  relative  plenty,  as  some  agriculturists  have  sup- 
posed, it  would  be  impossible  for  new  colonies  to 
increase  with  the  same  rapidity  as  old  states^/' 

Notwithstanding  the  contradictory  opinions  in 
the  preceding  quotations,  yet  they  all  go  to  prove, 
that  there  is  neither  plenty  nor  happiness  where 
the  population  of  a  country  decreases,  and  Mr. 
Maltbus  allows  that,  scarcity  and  extreme  pOveity 
must  necessarily  accompany  a  permanently  dedi* 
niDg  population.  How  then  can  checks  to  popula-* 
tion  b^  recommended  as  increasing  the  happiness 
of  mankind  ?  Then  he  says,  '^  there  never  has  been, 
nor  probably  ever  will  be,  any  other  cause  for  a 
permanently  declining  population  than  the  want 
of  food."  If,  then,  an  excess  of  population  be  the 
cause  of  the  want  of  food,  there  can  be  no  such 
cause  when  the  population  is  reduced  to  half  its 
former  number.  But  immediately  afterwards  he 
says,  *'  in  the  numerous  instances  of  depopulation 
which  occur  in  history,  the  causes  of  it  may  always 
be  traced  to  the  want  of  industry,  or  the  ill  diiec* 
tion  of  that  industry,  arising  from  violence,  bad  go- 
vernment, ignorance,  &c." 

Here  we  come  to  the  truth  of  things  and  to  the 
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Games  of  depopulation,  with  their  concocnitaDt 
MDsequences  6f  poverty  and  misery.  But  Mr. 
Ikfahhus  observes,  ''  that  if  absolute  populousness 
ireie  necessary  to  relative  plenty,  as  some  agricul- 
hihtfists  have  supposed,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
pew  colonies  to  increase  with  the  same  rapidity  as 
M  states/'  This  depends  upon  circumstances. 
[t  depends  entirely  upon  the  industiy  and  good  or 
iad  government  of  either  new  or  old  i^tes.  The 
United  States  flourish :  because  their  government  is 
ice,  property  protected,  and '  the  people  are  at 
iberty  to  cultivate  the  soil.  The  inhabitants  of 
Spanish  America  have  never  flourished,  though  in 
i  better  climate,  and  having  a  better  soil,  because 
fcleir  government  has  been  tyrannical  and  oppres- 
fve.  No  people  can  be  happy,  who  do  not  enjoy 
he  "benefits  of  a  good  government ;  and  no  people 
!an  be  long  distressed,  or  miserable,  who  enjoy 
hose  benefits,  which  are  the  only  effective  means 
6  promote  industry,  justice;  morality,  and  social 
irtue.  .  The  cause  of  a  declining  population  may 
le  the  want  of  food;  and  the  want  of  food  may 
isb  be  occasioned  by  the  decline  of  population. 
Qiey  maybe  the  causes  of  each  other;  but  both 
bete  are  occasioned  by  the  want  of  industiy,  or 
he  ill  direction  of  that  industry,  arising  from  vitf- 
ence,  or  bad  government.  For  there  never  was 
plenty,  in  any  country,  where  the  population  was 
eclining,  or  where  the  pe^le  did  not  enjoy  a 
VOL.  I.  P 
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good  gorernment^  protection  of  their  property,  ind 
other  proper  encouragements  to  industry. 

The  happiness  of  a  state,  therefore,  depends  en- 
tirely upon  its  government,  and  the  enconragemeot 
that  is  given  to  national  industry  of  every  kind»  but 
particularly  to  agriculture ;  and,  when  this  is  neg* 
lected,  a  country  soon  declines,  and  the  people 
become  wretched,  let  the  population  be  great  or 
small.  Poverty  may  be  a  spur  to  industry,  bat  it 
cannot  effect  its  purpose  without  support  **  Po- 
verty, when  it  has  once  passed  certain  limits, 
almost  ceases  to  operate.  The  indigence  which  k 
hopeless,  destroytf  all  vigorous  exertion,  and  con- 
fines its  efforts  to  what  is  sufficient  for  bare  exist- 
ence. It  is  the  hope  of  bettering  our  cooditioQ, 
and  the  fear  of  want,  rather  than  want  itself,  that 
is  the  best  stimulus  to  industry;  and  its  moat  con* 
stant  and  best  directed  efforts  will  almost  invariably 
be  found  among  a  class  of  people  above  the  class 
ef  wretchedly  poor*.'' 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  this  observation, 
and  it  is  this  which  has  raised  and  supported  Great 
Britain  above  other  unfortunate  countries^  '<  'the 
effect  of  ignorance  and  oppression  will  alwaya  be 
to  destroy  the  springs  of  industry,  and  consequent- 
ly to  diminish  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  any  country,  and  this  diminution  wiU  in- 

•  Essay  on  Population^  vol.  ii.  p.  297.  • 
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Uy  be  followed  by  a  decrease  of  the  popula- 
in  spite  of  the  birth  of  any  number  of  children 
wrer*." 

le  fact  comes  to  this,  that,  in  the  present  con-^ 
B  of  man,  he  cannot  be  left  to  his  own  fiee 
or  the  free  use  of  his  liberty,  without  abusing 
nd  therefore  he  wants  goremment,  which  is 
lately  necessary.    If  then  the  goremment  of  a 
itry  be  perfectly  good,  the  people  will  be  per* 
f  happy ;  if  it  be  bad,  they  will  be  miserable 
wretched.    The  happiness  of  mankind,  there- 
entirely  depends  upon  the  establishments  of 
Toments,  and  their  dispositions  to  encourage 
ce,  morality,  and  industry.    Even  what  are 
led  luxuries  and  refinementa,  are  the  greatest 
{fit  to  society,  because  they  encourage  indus- 
Every  sort  of  employment,  and  even  consump- 
,  which  is  not  viciousi  and  carried  to  excess, 
t  tend  to  the  general  good, 
[an  wants  employment,  and  if  he  be  not  em- 
ed  in  doing  good,  he  will  be  doing  evil.    This 
t  of  industry,  if  properly  directed  and  encou* 
id,  would  remove  all  evils;  and,  if  judiciously 
K>rted,  the  distresses  occasioned  by  overwhelm- 
debt,  taxes,  imprudencies,  or  other  causes,  must 
1  to  its  impelling  force ;  but  nothing  else  can 
ove  them.    It  is  then  for  society  and  government 
onsider,  whether  we  are  to  decline,  and  beconie 
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a  hopeless  natioD,  or  whether  the  spring  of  indus- 
try is  to  be  strengthened  by  the  support  it  requires; 
by  which  the  evils  of  life  may  be  removedf  and  the 
condition  of  mankind  may  be  amended. 

Mr.  Malthus»  in  his  observations  on  the  impo- 
licy of   cultivating    poor  and  waste  lands,  and 
taking  from  the  more  productive  lands  the  manure 
and  capital  which  would  be-  better  employed  oa 
the  best  lands,  does  not  appear  to  have  treated 
the  subject  with  proper  accuracy.    Where  there  is 
a  feeble  population,  and  more  land  than  is  neces- 
sary for  the  subsistence  of  its  inhabitants,  it  would 
be  folly  to  cultivate  barren  land,  when  the  popuk- 
tion  could  not  consume  the  produce  of  the  good; 
but^  where  there  is  a  numerous  population,  com- 
pared with  the  quantity  of  land  that  is  to  support 
this  population,  the  case  is  altered.     Again,  if  a 
man  has  a  large  quantity  of  both  good  and  bad 
land,  and  ff  the  good  will  afford  him  a  sufficient 
revenue,  he  will  not  take  from  that  revenue,  or  be 
at  the  trouble  of  cultivating  more  land ;  nor,  if  he  be 
a  selfish  man,  will  he  lay  out  his  money  upon  such 
land  as  will  not  yield  him  immediate  profit.     But, 
if  selfishness  be  set  aside,  which  would  be  best  for 
the  general  good ;  that  land  which  yields  a  great 
produce,  by  little  labour;  or  that,  which  would,  in 
time,  yield  a  great  deal  of  produce,  by  a  proper* 
tionate  deal  of  labour?     We  never  see  happiness, 
in  any  country,  where  the  almost  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions of  tlie  earth  are  sufficient  for  the  subsist- 
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mce  of  its  inhabitants,  and  keep  them  in  idleness. 
rhat  country  is  the  most  happy  where  there  is  a 
necessity,  as  well  as  the  will  and  encouragement, 
for  the  industry  of  the  people;  and  where  there  is 
9ach  a  plenty  in  a  country  as  not  to  require  indus- 
try, the  major  part  of  the  people,  by  being  unem- 
ployed, will  consequently  become  vicious,  poor, 
ind  wretched,  and  the  state  will  soon  decline; ,  for, 
however  cheap  things  may  be  in  such  a  country, 
i|o  more  will  com^  to  the  share  of  the  poor  than 
^hey  have  the  means  to  purchase.  And  it  is  a  very 
rpistaken  notion,  that  it  is  no  benefit  to  cultimte 
[MMH*  land.  Somebody  benefits  by  it,  and  that 
ipon,'  if  properly  managed.  But  without  sufficient 
capital,  the  end  cannot  be  accomplished,  and  the 
tonsequence  is  often  ruinous.  This  is  the  common 
p?il  in  England ;  people  undertake  too  much,  and 
will,  occupy  more  land  than  they  have  capital  to 
cultivate  properly.  This  arises  from  tHe  ambition 
and  greediness  of  men,  always  aiming  at  great 
things,  which  they  have  not  the  ability  or  power  to 
t>erform ;  grasping  at  all  they  can  get,  and  leaving 
no  room  for  others. 
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CHAP  VIII. 

Further  Comideraiions  on  the  Relief  of  the  Poor. 

It  appears^  in  every  point  of  view  the  subject  can 
be  taken,  that  the  best  means  and  first  requisites,  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  poor,  are,  to  encourage 
and  properly  reward  their  labour ;  to  render  them 
independent  by  their  own  endeavours  and  good 
conduct ;  to  incline  them  to  prudence,  by  treating 
them  with  justice;  and  to  improve  their  morals  and 
habits,  by  good  example  and  proper  education. 
But  the  first  requisite  is,  to  give  them  proper  em- 
ployment, by  which  means  they  may  procure  a 
subsistence ;  for  without  food,  and  the  common  ne- 
cessaries  of  life,  their  existence  becomes  intoleraUe, 
and  no  compulsion,  or  influence  of  law,  morality,  or 
religion,  will  be  able  to  restrain  or  support  theiD 
under  the  pressure  of  want.  If  they  are  to  look  to 
charity  for  their  support,  it  is  a  poor  dependatabs, 
which  naturally  engenders  sloth,  apathy,  and  idle- 
ness.  It  extinguishes  hope,  which  yields  to  the 
paroxisms  of  despair,  and  is  a  debasement  which 
disqualifies  the  mind  for  every  noble  sentiment. 

Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  said  of  moral  restraint, 
or  abstaining  from  early  marriages,  and  all  the  pri- 
vationis  which  have  been  recommended  to  check 
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popidatioD,  and  thereby  prevent  poverty  and  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  poor ;  but,  if  the  example 
of  poverty  and  misery,  which  are  occasioned  by 
contrary  imprudencies,  are  not  sufficient  to  deter 
people  against  them,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
else  can,  except  it  be,  an  improvement  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  lower  orders  of  people^  and  treating 
them  with  kindness  instead  of  severity  s  but,  with- 
out which  the  most  refined  or  enlightened  doctrine 
will  not  effect  any  change.  There  can  be  no  ex- 
pectation of  improving  the  morals  of  the  lower 
orders  of  people,  until  they  can  see  in  what  they 
are  to  benefit  by  it,  or  how  their  condition  is  thereby 
to  be  improved  J  for  it  is  useless  to  tell  them  of 
patience,  prudence,  and  privations,  unless,  at  the 
same  time,  they  can  be  shown  how  they  are  to  Uve^ 
and  be  raised  in  some  degree  above  poverty. 

Much  may  certainly  be  done  by  prudent  con* 
duct;  but,  as  every  man's  happiness  depends  upon 
the  conduct  of  others  towards  him,  something  more 
than  his  own  conduct  is  necessary  to  secure  his 
biqppiness.  The  disposition  of  one  person  towards 
another,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the  most  important 
requisite  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  It  has  been 
stated,  that  our  obligation  notto  marry,  till  we  have 
a  fair  prospect  of  being  able  to  support  our  children, 
will  appear  to  deserve  the  attention  of  the  moralist, 
if  it  can  be  proved  that  an  attention  to  this  obliga- 
tion is  of  more  effect  in  the  prevention  of  misery 
than  all  the  other  virtues  combined ;  and,  if  in  violsv« 
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tion  of  this  duty,  it  were  the  general  custiHii  to  fol- 
low the  first  impulse  of  Nature,  and  marry  at  the 
age  of  puberty,  the  universal  prevalence  of  every 
known  virtue,  in  the  greatest  conceivable  degree, 
would  fail  of  rescuing  society  from  the  most 
wretched  iEind  desperate  state  of  want,  and  all 
the  diseases  and  famines  which  usually  accom* 
pany  it*^ 

-Certainly,  if  this  could  be  proved,  the  severest 
laws,  if  nothing  else  could  effect  it,  should  be  put 
in  force  to  restrain  people  from  matrimony;  bnt^ 
perhaps,  they  would  soon  be  found  to  have  the 
contrary  effect  They  would  hot  only  tend  to  de* 
population,  and  all  the  evils  attending  it,  by  en* 
feebling  the  strength  of  society,  but  be  productive 
of  tbe  most  fatal  consequences  of  vice  and  licen- 
ciousness ;  for  it  is  pretty  certain,  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  that  the  illicit  intercourse  between 
the  sexes,  which  would  inevitably  follow  this  pnh 
deiitial  determination  to  abstain  from  matrimony/ 
would  produce  much  more  vice  and  misery  than 
can  ever  be  produced  by  matrimonial  connectioni»' 
however  imprudent  and  unheeded.  This  is  not  a 
time  for  Platonic  attachments  and  affections;  but 
better  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  they  will  be 
less  inclined  to  run  risks,  or  make  their  situation 
worse.  Marriage  is  the  only  consolation  there  is 
for  poverty.   For  what  other  virtuous  pleasure  can 

*  Essay  on  PopoUtion,  toI.  ii.  p.  319. 
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poor  people  enjoy  ?    If  they  are  debarred  of  this 
privilege  they  will  naturally  become  Ticious. 
.   Prudence,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  temperance,  it 
necessary  in  every  situation  and  in  every  action  of 
our  Jives.  **  Nullum  numen  abest,  si  sit  prudentiaf^ ^^\ 
and  nothing  is  more  worthy  of  the  exercise  of  vir- 
tue; than  the  government  of  our  passions  and  appe- 
tites.   All  excesses  are  hurtful  to  our  nature.    The 
law  of  nature  has  its  limits,  and  neither  allows  of 
excess  nor  can  be  preserved  by  total  abstinence. 
Either  the  one  or  the  other  will  produce  its  extinc- 
tion, for  it  can  only  be  preserved  by  a  prudential 
medium ;  and  what  medium,  in  this  case,  can  be 
more  prudent  than  that  of  matrimony  ?  The  great- 
est and  most  productive  means  of  happiness  to  the 
human  species  is  the  law  of  matrimony,  and  the 
abuse  of  its  chaste  rites  is  the  cause  of  its  greatest 
misery.  A  restraint,  therefore,  from  that  which,  by 
prudent  care  and  observance,  would. produce  the 
^greatest  happiness^  is  a  sentiment  which  no  argu- 
inent  or  proof  can  justify,  nor  any  thing  but  an  un- 
£seiing  principle  support. 

Dn  Currie,  in  his  interesting  observations  on  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  Scotch  peasantry, 
remarks  that,  in  appreciating  the  happiness  and 
virtue  of  a  community,  there  is  perhaps  no  single 
criterion,  on  which  so  much  dependence  may  be 
placed,  as  the  state  of  the  intercourse  between  the 

*  Juvenal. 
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96X68.  Where  this  displays  ardour  of  attachmentt 
accompamed  by  parity  of  conductt  the  character 
and  the  influence  of  women  rise^  and  our  imperfect 
nature  mounts  in  the  scale  of  moral  exceUence 
And  from  the  source  of  this  single  affectioa  a 
stream  of  felicity  descends,  which  branches  into  a 
thousand  rivulets,  that  enrich  and  adorn  the  fidd 
of  life.  Where  the  attachment  between  the  sexes 
sinks  into  an  appetite^  the  heritage  of  our  species 
is  comparatively  poor,  and  man  approaches  to  the 
condition  of  the  brutes  that  perish*/' 

The  ardour  of  this  attachment  is  said  to  be  car- 
ried into  a  romantic  passion,  by  even  the  humblest 
peasants  of  Scotland,  and  has  been  greatly  fostered 
by  the  elevation  of  mind  given  to  them  by  a  supe- 
rior education,  which  has  had  a  most  powerful  and 
beneficial  influence-  on  the  national  character.  It 
is,  therefore,  only  by  proper  education,  and  eleva- 
tion of  aiind,  that  the  moral  virtues  will  grow  and 
flourish ;  but,  if  these  virtues  be  starved,  or  neg- 
lected, the  blissful  stream  of  life  will  become  aa 
arid  course,  and  the  source  of  tender  affection  will 
only  be  a  receptacle  of  pain  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  Malthus  contends  that,  «<  however  impa* 
tiently  the  privation  of  marriage  may  be  borne  by 
^e  men,  it  would  be  supported  by  the  women 
readily  and  cheerfully/'  But  this  may  be  doubted. 
Experience  seems  to  show  the  contrary.      <<  IC 

*  life  of  Burns,  vol.  i.  p.  18. 
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he'  nyt,  **  the  general  age  for  inatriinonyv  among 
women,  were  later»  the  period  of  youth  and  hope 
woold  be  prolonged)  and  fewer  would  Qltimately  be 
ditifpoinled/'  It  seems  difficulty  however,  to  find 
out  what  rule  can  prolong  the  period  of  youth,  al- 
thcNigh  it  is  easy  to  say  what  will  prolong  that  of 
hope ;  bnt  hope  deferred  is  the  dereliction  of  joy, 
and  yields  no  boon  to  the  transport  of  pleasure. 

'*  If  women  could  look  forward,  with  just  confi- 
dence, to  marriage  at  twenty-eight  or  thirty,"  Mr. 
Malthns  says,  ^'  he  fully  believes  that,  if  the  matter 
were  left  to  their  own  free  choice,  they  would 
deariy  |»refer  waiting  to  that  period,  to  the  being 
invidlved  in  M  the  cares  of  a  large  family  at  twenty* 
five*."  This  observation  does  not  appear  to  dis- 
cover a  perfect  knowledge  of  human  nature,  nor  of 
the  faAv  seE  in  particular.  They  generally  and 
naturally  willi  to  secure  the  first  attachment,  and  as 
soon  M  potsible,  for  fear  it  should  be  snatched  from 
them,  by  any  disappointment ;  and,  if  marriage  be 
an  erily  in  consequence  of  its  producing  a  family, 
the  waiting  to  the  age  of  thirty  would  not  be  the 
means  to  prevent  it.  It  would  be  only  putting  off 
the  evil  day,  and  having  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of 
bringing  up  a  family,  in  later  life,  when  the  women 
are  less  fitted  for  it,  as  well  as  exposing  themselves 
to  the  chances  and  accidents  which  may  happen  in 
the  interim. 

If  we  conld  put  old  heads  on  young  shonlders, 

«  VoL  ii.  psge  897. 
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perhaps  youth  would  involve  themselves  in  fewer 
troubles,  and  would  be  more  discreet ;  bnty  as  this 
<:annot  be  done,  the  best  way,  as  generally  foond 
by  virtuous  parents,  is,  to  guard  children  with'care 
and  moral  instruction,  in  early  youth,  and  secure 
them  by  marriage,  at  the  proper  time,  and  when  a 
:good  opportunity  offers,  which  is  the  safest  security 
against  the  evils  which  may  otherwise  ensue. 

The  happiness  of  matrimony,  or  a  marriage  life, 
-depends  upon  the  choice,  not  upon  the  time  of  mar- 
fiage;  and  imprudent  marriages,  or,  the  miseries 
which  they  occasion,  proceed  from  this  error,  more 
than  from  any  other  circumstance.  Though  poor, 
a  married  couple  may  be  happy,  if  their  attach- 
ment be  mutual,  and  their  conduct  discreet  and 
virtuous. 

"  ConditioD,  oircomstanee,  is  not  the  thing; 
**  Bliu  is  the  nme,  in  snbjeet  or  in  king." 

But,  where  poverty  is  extreme,  there  can  certainly 
be  no  happiness.  But  this  poor  people  can  never 
guard  against  with  certainty ;  they  must,  therefore, 
use  their  best  and  most  prudent  endeavours,  and 
run  that  risk,  or  never  marry ;  for  the  later  in  life 
that  they  enter  into  the  state  of  matrimony,  the 
more  they  will  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  poverty. 
^<  The  method  of  coming  at  the  will  of  God,  firom 
the  light  of  Nature,''  as  Paley  observes,  <<  is  to  en- 
quire into  the  tendency  of  the  action,  to  promote, 
or  diminish,  the  general  happiness*.     It  is  also  the 

•  Paley's  Moral  PhUoiophy,  toI  i.  p.  65. 
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apparent  object  of  the  Creator  to  deter  us  from 
YicCji  by  the  pains  which  accompany  it»  and  to  lead 
OS  to  tirtney  by  the  happiness  it  produces*/'  Then, 
what  is  a  greater  protection  to  virtue  and  happiness 
than  nmtrimony  ? 

The  object  of  those,  who  really  wish  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  people,  must 
certainly  be,  to  raise  the  relative  proportion  between 
the  price  of  labour  and  the  price  of  provisions,  so  as 
to  enable  the  labourer  to  command  a  larger  share 
of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  iifef .  The  inat- 
tention which  is  paid  to  this  principle  of  justice^  is 
the  cause  of  most  of  the  miseries  of  human  life ;  for 
injustice,  in  any  one  part  of  society,  must  spread 
its  pernicious  influence  throughout  the  whole.  If 
we  arenot  just  to  the  poor,  how  can  we  expect 
they  will  be  just  to  us  ?  If  we  require  the  labour 
of  the  poor,  for  our  comforts  of  life,  it  is  but  natural 
that  we  should  contribute  to  their  comforts  in  re- 
turn;];. 

Mr.  Mdthus  says,  '*  he  can  clearly  conceive  that 
this  country,  with  a  proper  direction  of  the  national 
industry ,  might,  in  the  course  of  some  centuries, 
contain  two  or  three  times  its  present  population, 

*  Emy  on  Population,  toI.  ii.  p.  SS5. 

t  Essay  on  Population,  vol.  ii.  p.  344. 

X  It  nnt  not,  however,  be  understood,  that  high  wages  akme 
would  be  sufficient  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor;  without  an 
amended  condition,  in  their  morals  and  prudence,  this  would  only 
produce  vice  and  idleness. 
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and  yet  every  man  be  much  better  fed  and  clothed 
than  he  is  at  present.  While  the  springs  of  indus- 
try continne  in  vigour,  and  a  sufficient  part  of  that 
industry  is  directed  to  agriculture,  we  need  be  under 
no  apprehension  of  a  deficient  (or  a  redniidant) 
population;  and  nothing,  perhaps,  would  tend  so 
strongly  to  excite  a  spirit  of  industry  and  economy, 
among  the  poor,  as  a  thorough  knowledge  that  their 
happiness  must  always  depend  principally  upon 
themselves;  and  that,  if  they  obey  their  passions, 
in  opposition  to  their  reason,  or  be  not  indnatrious 
and  frugal,  while  they  are  single  men,  to  save  a  sum 
for  th6  common  contingencies  of  the  married  stat^ 
they  must  expect  to  suffer  the  natural  evils  which 
Providence  has  prepared  for  those  who  disobey  its 
repeated  admonitions*."  To  this  principle  of  pro- 
dence  and  economy  every  one  must  agree.  But 
how  is  a  poor  man  to  make  this  provisioot  from  the 
scanty  pittance  that  is  paid  for  his  labour ;  and 
particularly  females,  of  whom  nothing  is  saidf  If 
th^y  abstain  from  marriage,  through  life»  and  are 
fortunate  in  having  health  and  constant  employ* 
ment,  they  may  certainly  put  by  something  to  sup- 
port them  in  old  age ;  but  never  enough  to  protect 
them  against  the  incidents  of  sickness,  or  other 
calamities,  attending  either  celibacy  or  matrimony. 
We  have  nothing  to  hope  for,  in  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  unless  the  ininds  of  meii. 
should  become  so  civilized  as  to  assist  each  othefi 

*  Eusy  OQ  PopoUtioD,  vol.  ii.  p.  SMl 
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IB  thoie  cases.  Besides  it  is  universally  knowiit 
that  those  who  remain  unmarried  are  generally  the 
most  vicious  and  depraved,  in  every  respect.  It  is 
true,  that  if  people  are  independent,  and  are  selfish 
enongfa  to  live  entirely  for  themselves,  they  may  live 
without  want;  but  the  generality  of  people  cannot 
live  without  the  mutual  assistance  of  each  other,  and 
where  can  they  better  find  the  comfort  r  ,,d  assist- 
ance they  require,  than  in  the  bosom  oi  their  fami- 
lies i  There  is,  perhaps,  scarce  an  instance  of  an 
unmarried  poor  person,  who  lives  to  be  old,  but  what 
dies  a  beggar,  or  in  a  poorhouse ;  and  few,  in  com- 
parison, are  the  instances  of  those  who  have  families, 
but  die  contented  in  their  cottages,  surrounded 
and  assisted  by  their  children.  And  why  should 
we  rail  so  much  at  an  excess  of  population,  when 
it  is  known,  and  here  admitted,  *'  that  this  coun- 
try, witlr  a  proper  direction  of  the  national  indus* 
try,  would,  in  the  course  of  some  centuries,  support 
three  times  the  present  number  of  inhabitants,  and 
every  man  be  much  better  fed  and  clothed  than  he 
is  at  present?'* 

If  we  would  really  wish  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  poor,  we  must  look  for  practical  means,  with 
proofs  and  facts,  and  not  attend  to  theory  or  specu- 
lative calculations.  The  question  to  be  answered 
is,  which  is  most  conducive  to  the  general  happi- 
ness,  and  most  consonant  with  the  noble  nature  of 
mankind,  to  assist  our  fellow  creatures  in  distress, 
by  human  kindness,  or  to  treat  them  with  savage 
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neglect  and  brutal  barbarity?  To  assist thcfif  hii 
bours,  or  to  refuse  them  that  benevolence,  wfaidi 
we  may,  some  time  or  other,  stand  in  need  of  OU^ 
selves?  Every  thing  that  tends  to  haVden  tU 
heart,  or  encourage  selfish  desires,  must'  be  tbd^ 
trary  to  the  feeh'ngs  of  the  noble  mind,  and  ibuk 
inhumanly  deteriorate  the  dignity  of  man.       *  "'^• 

^'  He  who  performs  his  duty  faithfully/'  ittjt 
Mr.  Malthus,  <'  will  reap  the  full  fruits  of  it,  what- 
ever may  be  the  number  of  others  that  fail.     Tfaii 
duty  is  impressive  and  intelligible  to  the  humbkit 
capacity.  It  is  merely,  that  he  is  not  to  bring  beifi^ 
into  the  world,  for  whom  he  cannot  find  the  inctlfi 
of  support*/'    Nature  certainly  tells  us,  that  tUi 
is  a  cruelty ;  but  where  does  the  fault  lie  ?  Is  it  the 
fault,  or  consequence,  of  numbers  ?     Will  the  poor 
ever  be  in  that  condition  to  insure  subsistence  ?    If 
the  population  were  decreased  to  one  half  it^  present 
number,  would  the  surplus  produce  of  the  eairth  ht 
given  to  the  poor,  or  would  it  be  still  retained 'by 
the  rich  ?     There  is  room  enough,  and  ^ubsi^Bfbee 
enough,  for  us  all  now,  if  the  bounties  of  PwivS- 
dence  were  properly  distributed  and  fairlj'  diviKd; 
or,  if  every  one  were  allowed  a  just  and  faircbm- 
petition  in  the  exercise  of  his  industry;  and' what 
more  could  be  expected,  by  a  reduction  of  ntafti- 
bers  ? 

If  we  would  change  the  order  of  things,  we  most 

. 

*  Eaity  on  PopnlatiM,  to!,  ii.  p.  339. 
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Shttige  the  nature  of  the  human  heart,  by  rendering 
it  lea  selfish  and  more  benevolent.    No  one  in  his 
seoses  can  deny  that  the  dignity  and  spirit  of  man 
should  be  above  dependence ;  but  whilst  the  regu* 
latioDS  of  mankind  make  one  person  dependent 
oppo  another,  how  is  this  to  be  avoided  ?     Taking 
the  whole  population  of  the  earth,  how  few  are 
there  who  may  be  said  to  be  perfectly  independent  ? 
Providence  has  ordered,  perhaps,  that  it  should  be 
so ;  that  there  should  be  people  for  every  kind  of 
work,  and  that  one  should  be  dependent  upon  an- 
qtber^  but  it  at  the  same  time  orders,  that  all  should 
obey  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  be  useful  in  assisting 
.  each  other.    Moral  restraint  is  certainly  necessary, 
and  is  one  of  the  first  moral  duties,  because  every 
restrunt  upon  the  passions  must  tend  to  good ;  but 
if  it  be  recommended  as  a  sj'stem  of  restraint  from 
selfish  motives,  and  thereby  to  prevent  poverty,  one 
can  neither  call  this  moral  restraint,  nor  think  that 
it  would  have  the  desired  effect,  but  tend  to  much 
greater  evils ;  or  at  least,  before  it  can  be  put  in 
piacticej  it  must  first  be  necessary  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  poor  by  friendly  and   humane 
kindness.    Instead  of  treating  them  with  contempt, 
a3  beings  of  another  nature,  they  should  be  as- 
sisted in  their  situation  and  labours ;  and  men  in 
affluence  should  be  more  grateful  to  that  Providence 
which  has  placed  them  in  a  better  condition.    The 
poor  should  be  assisted  in  their  knowledge  and 
endeavours,  and  then  they  will  soon  be  able  to 
VOL.  I.  Q 
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:  think  and  act  for  themselves ;  but  the  most  Teibose 
and  enlightened  system  in  theory  will  be  of  little 
avail,  unless  it  be  aided  by  practical  example 
and  support. 

It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  eradicate  poverty 
from  the  world,  if  all  men  who  have  the  power  were 
incline^  so  to  do.  It  may  not  only  be  asserted 
but  proved,  that  the  most  populous  and  distrened 
piarish  in  the  kingdom  may  be  soon  totally  re- 
lieved from  distress  and  poverty,  and  that  no  such 
thing  should  be  known,  or  observable  in  that  paii^, 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  if  all  the  wealthy 
inhabitants  were  <'  to  perform  their  duty  faith- 
fttlly^''  as  it  has  been  expressed,  and  assist  the 
poor  in  every  moral  and  industrious  endeavour. 

But  if  the  poor  are  to  be  told,  that,  **  unless  they 
caa  support  their  children,  they  must  starve*^"  it  is 
only  confirming  that  which  they  very  well  know  by 
experience ;  but  it  gives  them  no  very  favourable 
.opinion  of,  nor  gratitude  for,  the  humanity  and 
benevolent  feelings  of  their  admonitors.  It,  iiow« 
ever,  influences  their  conduct.  They  treat  othos 
as  others  treat  them,  and  thus  the  noble  feelings  of 
human  nature  are  stunted,  and  changed  into  satage 
and  selfish  barbarity.  The  language  of  nature 
and  reason  should  be  heard  before  that  of  error  and 
prejudice.  ^<  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  they 
should  do  unto  you,''  in  cases  of  the  same  ne* 

*  Essay  on  Population,  vol.  ii.  p.  339. 
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mty.  -  It  is  the  duty  not  only  of  a  statfe,  but  of 
wery  peraon^n joying^  the  comforts  of  life,  to  assist 
tbose  who  are  deprived  of  tho^e  benefits;  todis- 
coarsge  vice,  and  promote  virtue  and  industry,  by 
the  cheering  aid  and  comfort  of  benevolence ;  and 
no  temporary  or  selfish  circumstances  should  cause 
a&y  Relaxation  in  these  endeavours.  "  It  is  by  this 
iMtliod,  and  this  alone,  that  we  -can  rationally 
expMt'any  essential  and  permanent  melioration  in 
the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  people." 

It  IB  said  that,  **  when  indigence  does  not  pro- 
duce overt  acts  of  vice,  it  still  palsies  every  virtue." 
Tht  way  theih  to  promote  virtue  and  subdue  vice 
is,  td  remote  the  causes  which  check  the  one  and 
prodoce  the  other.  ^'  Allow  ifot  nature  more  than 
natare  aeeds;  man's  life  is  not  expensive.''  It 
if  more  expensive  to  maintain  many  other  animiedii 
dian  ft  human  being.  A  small  matter  will  suffice 
fiir  the  necessaries  and  happiness  of  life,  with' 
prudence;  but  if  that  small  matter  be  denied,  lifeP 
becomes  intolerable,  and  is  not  to  be  borne,  by 
Buuii  or  beast ;  and  the  injustice  which  occasions  it 
geiMMly  brings  down  its  own  punishment,  and 
extends  its  pernicious  effects  through  the  whole? 
body  6f  society.  The  combined  temptations  of 
hdpid^  poverty  and  the  strong  sense  of  injustice 
Wldch  always  occasions  it,  sours  the  disposition, 
hardens  the  heart,  -deadens  the  moral  sense,  and 
Virtue  takes  her  flight  from  the  tainted  spot,  never 
more  to  return. 
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It  has  been  observeds  that  we  always  find 
Nature  faithful  to  her  great  object,  and  at  eyeiy 
false  step  we  take^  ready  to  admonish  us  of  our 
errors^  by  the  infliction  of  some  physical  or  moral 
evil*.  This  is  perfectly  true^  but  men  are  so  .blind 
that  they  cannot  perceive  this  truth  until  the  evil 
comes  upon  them.  What  states,  or  what  people» 
have  ever  been  known  to  flourrsh  and  be  biHn^y» 
when  the  poor  are  neglected  ?  The  industry  of  the 
poor  is  the  support  of  a  state  and  the  welfiEire.Qf 
society.  Of  what  use  is  the  finest  or  most  valuably 
estate,  or  country,  without  their  labour  ?  And -bow 
is  wealth  to  be  derived  but  by  their  exertion  and 
efforts  ?  Are  they  then  entitled  to  no.  reward  ? 
Are  they  to  be  told,  in  time  of- distress,  that«in 
case  they  cannot  maintain  their  fiunilies,  they  must 
starve?  Have  they  not  contributed  their  aid  to 
nourish, and  merit  abetter  sentiment?  Have: they 
not  made  those  happy  who  enjoy  the  comfiHl$ 
of  life,  and  are  they,  on  that  account,  to  be  ktt 
destitute?  Reason  and  justice  must  tell  us  idAher- 
wise,  and  point  out  that  they  should  be  our  first 
care,  and  that  our  happiness,  even  in  the  nidst 
selfish  or  political  point  of  view,  depends  upon  it. 
It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  every  good  govermnent, 
and  of  all  the  opulent  people  of  every  coontnr  or 
parish,  to  be  continually  watching  the  state  qCthe 
poor,  and  if  proper:  means  were  taken  in  tioie 

I 
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k- assist  them,  vice  and  poverty  would  be  little 
Mown.  But  people  always  wait  till  vice  or  crime 
i^'dommitted,  or  that  poverty  seeks  for  relief,  be- 
6n  any  m^tice  is  taken  of  it,  or  any  relief  given  ^ 
liid  then  it  is  too  late  to  repair  the  evil  without 
ftttre  trouble  and  expence  than  would  at  first  have 
mirented  it 

The  man  who  thinks,  when  he  is  going  out 
if  the  world,  that  he  has  injured  no  one  in  it,  must 
bd  great  relief  in  his  mind  and  conscience;  but  he 
vho  knows  that  he  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good, 
nu8t  still  feel  more.    In  a  civilized  country  like 
England,  where  opportunities  constantly  occur,  and 
Rrbere  the  means  are  always  at  hand,  it  is  inexcu- 
sable to  be  divested  of  this  noble  sentiment  or  feel- 
ing^*  ttie  gratification  of  which  must  be  greater 
thani  any  selfish  object  in  life.    Mere  selfish  enjoy- 
ment is  not  a  lasting  pleasure,  and  it  often  produces 
fbtnre  pain  to  the  possessor,  as  well  as  to  others ;  biit 
the  good  in  which  others  partake  has  always  an 
efernal  blessing,  and  its  influence  is  never  for- 
gotten s  for  the  virtue  of  the  act  will  be  recorded, 
wiien  memory  cannot  trace  the  first  impression. 

Pditical  discontents  are  always  raised  by  the  cry 
of  poverty  and  distress,  and  very  justly  so.  There 
iQcist  be  some  part  of  society  suffering  and  ne- 
gliected,  or  there  would  be  no  discontent  The 
business  of  life  is  to  avoid  this  evil,  but  it  cannot 
always  be  done  by  statesmen  alone,  although  they 
are  the  chief  instruments  to  effect  it.   This  clamour 
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or  accusation  falls  unfairly  and  unjustly  upon  theoiy 
unless  they  go  in  opposition  to  the  welfare  of  th^ 
people.  This  great  work  must  therefore  be  effected 
by  the  united  efforts  of  all  men,  who  have  the 
power  and  means  to  stop  the  torrent  of  distress 
before  it  overflows,  and  spreads  its  desolation  in  a 
rapid  course  that  cannot  be  impeded. 

To  say  that  the  happiness  and  condition  of  msn* 
kind  is  not  to  be  improved  and  regulated  by  pro« 
per  means,  is  to  betray  an  ignorance  of  the  most 
solid  and  incontrovertible  principles  of  morality, 
as  well  as  little  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The 
whole  happiness  of  mankind  depends  upon  indivi- 
dual good  actions,  and  the  conduct  of  mankind 
towards  each  other.  But  happiness  does  not  en- 
tirely depend  upon  ourselves;  for  can  any  man 
say,  I  will  be  happy  in  spite  of  all  circamstancesy 
and  verify  his  determination  ?  Does  it  not  depend 
upon  others,  whether  they  will  suffer  him  to  be  so 
or  not?  Without  this  universal  principle  of  assist* 
ing  each  other  exists,  it  is  impossible  that  happi- 
ness can  be  insured  in  this  life.  We  owe  it  to  that 
power  which  has  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  others, 
and  to  their  mercy  or  severity  we  are  always  liable 
and  must  submit.  Happiness  depends  much  upon 
ourselves,  but  it  depends  more  upon  others,,  with 
whom  we  are  either  fortunately,  or  unfortunately, 
allied,  or  placed. 

On  the  degree  of  power  that  is  given  to  civil  or 
political  government,  or  to  men  of  superior  rank, 
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BfiA.,0n  tbe  manner  in  which  they  exercise  that  ^ 
poircrr  the-  happiness  of  society  must  entirely  de« 
ptiid.     There  is  in  all  power  a  constant  tendency 
to  encroach,  and  from  this  tendency  arises  the 
gjreatett  evils  of  life.     It  is  difficult  even  for  a  good 
inaoy  when  he  gets  into  power,  not  to  become,  in 
some  degree,  a  tyrant.     Fathers,  masters,  men  of' 
rank  and  fortune,  as  well  as  statesmen  and  princes,  ■ 
all  show  it  in  more  or  less  degree.     Therefore  this 
world  is  a  perpetual  war  between  the  oppressors 
and  the  oppressed^  and  if  the  latter  get  the  upper 
hapd,  they  are  taught  by  their  enemies  to  become 
tyrantB   in  their  turn.     If  peace  could  once  be 
made,,  and  be  firmly  established,  between  these  two 
jarring  and  contending  parties,  there  would   be 
some  cl^Dce  of  happiness  among   mankind,  but 
until  one.  party  gives  way,  it  never  can  be  accom- ' 
pUshed.    Should  not  then  universal  justice,  if  not 
tbe  general  voice  of  mankind,  determine  who  are 
the  offenders,  and  either  induce  them  to  lasting 
{leace^  or  force  them  to  abandon  their  unjust  pre* 
tensions?     Should  not  tyranny  and  pride  be  de-. 
spisedy  or  repelled  by  force  from  all  classes  of  men? 
And  is  it  not  ridiculous  to  attribute  tyranny  to 
governments  alone,  when  it  is  practised  through;-. 
out  society?     This  is  the  first  step  to  be  taken 
and  the  first  consideration  to  be  attended  to,  in  or-, 
der  to  better  the  condition  of  mankind. 

Paine,  very  justly,  said,    *f  that   whatever  the 
apparent  cause  of  any  riots  might  be,  the  real 
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cmuae  was  the  want  of  happidess;'*  but  it  has  b#Bii 
observed,  that  when  he  goes  on  to  8ay»  <*  it  sbowi 
something  is  wrong  in  the  system  of  goveromeati 
that  injures  the  felicity  by  which  society  is  Co  b* 
preserved,"  he  falls  into  the  common  error  of  ^ 
tributing  all  want  of  happiness  to  govemneol^i 
What  then  does  the  want  of  general  hap|niM8| 
proceed  from,  if  it  does  not  proceed  from  the  wut 
of  good  government?  The  principle  of  a  thing  msjr 
be  perfectly  good,  but  if  that  principle  be  not 
acted  upon,  it  would  be  as  well  that  it  did  not 
exist  There  is  a  rule  for  conduct  in  life  that 
would  make  all  men  happy,  if  every  one  virould  ofi^ 
serve  it,  and  if  the  highest  to  the  lowest  wooid 
attend  to  and  support  that  rule  tnTariably,  there 
would  be  no  dissentions  or  misery  among  mankind; 
This  enti rely  depends  upon  good  government; 

In  ali  distressed  and  miserable  countrieSt  tliere 
are  only  two  sorts  or  classes  of  people ;  the  very 
rich  and  the  very  poor,  and  we  are>  unfortanateiy, 
too  much  and  too  fast  inclining  to  such  a  atate^  in 
this  country,  to  be  happy.  It  seems  as  if  the  growdi 
of  states  were  like  the  growth  of  trees,  or  lAie 
growth  of  men.  They  rise,  they  flourish,  and  de- 
cay;  but  states  always  fall  by  their  own  vices,  and 
therefore  may  continue  lasting  and  prosperous  by 
proper  management.  If  we  look  to  America,  no 
person  who  is  industrious  in  that  country  need  be 
without  property ;  but  if  one  part  of  society  takiJ 

t  Essay  on  Popnbtion,  vol.  ii.  p.  381. 
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t^  ^de»  the  other  part  of  society  mvOk  neces- 
nrilj-  siifier,  and  be  left  destitute.    There  ought  to 
be  three  classes  of  people  to  form  a  happy  state: 
Aerlopt  the  bottom,  and  the  middle  people;  and 
tfe  niddle  ought  to  be  the  most  numerous^.    It  is 
tenelbre  not  only  the  business  of  the  executive 
gapfcrnment  of  a  country,  but  of  all  men  in  society*, 
t»fi&courage  industry  so  as  to  enable  every  indue- 
trions  man  to  obtain,  not  only  a  livelihood,  but 
eome  property  and  independence.   For  what  would 
AflMrica  be  without  this   principle    of  justice? 
Would  it  be  better  than  other  states  or  countries  ? 
The  people  in  America,  generally  speaking,  are  not 
80  wealthy  as  the  people  of  England,  but  wealth  is 
there  more  equally  divided.    They  do  not  amass - 
SDch  immense  fortunes,  and  as  men  are  not  there 
esteemed  entirely  for  their  riches,  the  importance, 
of  that  acquisition  becomes  less  material,  as  it  does 
not*  add  so  much  to  their  consequence.    Where 
men  are  esteemed  more  for  their  talents  and  inte- 
grity than  for  their  splendour  and  riches,  the  ac- 
quirement of  wealth  becomes  less  desirable^  and 
di»  objects  of  mental  acquirements  and  perfections 

become  more  attractive. 

'  Where  there  are  only  two  classes  of  people  in  a 
country,  there  may  be  abundance  of  wealthy  and 

perhaps  of  happiness,  for  the  one  class  of  these 

*  Voltaire  once  compared  the  English  to  a  hatt  of  their  own* 
vtrong  beer.  The  top  was  frothy  he  wM,  the  bottom  dregs,  lAnd 
the  middle  excellent. 
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p0q^  if  riches/  vice,  and  luxary  can  be  Mid  tm\ 
prpdttce  happiness,  but  there  will  always  be  Ht 
proportionate  quaotQm  of  misery  for  the  other.  FoP' 
a  country  to  be  £k>urishing  and  happy^  there  mufll; 
neither  be  in  it  excessive  possession^  of  wealth,  noff! 
e^jdreme  poverty;  but  in  old  states,  it  is  difficult  U|> 
I^eep  this,  happy  medium,  although  good  laws  BJoAy 
good  governments  would  be  able  to  accomplish  iV: 
TO'keep  this  medium  was  what  the  ancient  legist) 
iMors  and  philosophers  always  aimed  at. 

The  law  of  entail,  and  the  scandalous  and  ooBar 
tural  custom  of  giving  the  bulk  of  the  fortune  of  it 
tiumly  to  the  elder  son,  and  leaving  the  rest  of  thu* 
family  destitute,  is  the  cause  why  industry  is  so.> 
miich  impeded,  and  families  in  the  end  become 
distressed  and  annihilated,  though  contrary  to  the 
pfineiple  upon  which  such  laws  have  beenesta-. 
bjished.     A  man  who  has  twenty-one  thousand  a^ 
yoar  will, .  for  the  pride  of  keeping  up  his  £am|ly: 
coB8e()uence,  as  it  is  called,  leave  the  twenty  thou** 
sand  a  year  to  the  elder  son,  or  heir  of  the  family,* 
siod  \\xe  one  thousand  a  year  is  to  be  divided^ 
aoipog,  perhaps,  four  or  five  younger  children,  fo(> 
they  have  seldom  more  than  four  or  five  thousand: 
|ip|i|ids.  each ;  thus  the  one  becomes  a  king,  and 
tfoe  rqst^  in  a  short  time,  perhaps,  beggars. 

Now  the  twenty  thousand  a  year  would  certain*- 
ly  be  enough  to  give  every  comfort,  necessary 
^lender,  and  happiness  to  at  least  ten  families, 
and  those  families  would  each  make  many  other 
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happy»  who  furnished  them  with  the  dif- 
ferent objects  of  their  wants,  wid  these  agaitt 
would  emploj  and  support  many  other  &aitlies,. 
thus  promoting  the  never-ceasing  and  endless  ae* 
tion  and  increase  of  industry  and  prosperity.  In*, 
stead  of  which,  this  money  is  in  general  spent  for 
no  earthly  benefit  or  good  whatever ;  for  it  can 
have  no  productive  good,  unless  it  promotes  indus- 
try, which  is  seldom  the  mode  adopted,  or  the  con<« 
sideration  thought  of,  in  the  expenditure  of  largv 
incomes*  And  by  and  by  it  comes  into  the  free 
possession  of  a  profligate,  who  spends  the  whole  in 
bawbles,  follies,  and  vicious  pursuits,  by  wliich  no 
one  human  being,  of  industrious  habits,  or  of  any 
value  to  society,  is  benefited. 

If  the  great  truths  on  this  subject  were  more  gene- 
rally diffused,  and  that  one  child  was  considered  at 
dear  to,  and  as  worthy  the  care  and  protection  cf^ 
a  parent  as  another,  which  they  are,  equally  by 
the  laws  of  nature  and  justice,  it  would  promote  a 
great  deal  more  happiness  and  content,  than  can 
ever  be  expected,  in  countries  where  the  contrary 
weak  and  immoral  policy  exists.  This  scandalous  cusr 
tom  must  have  originated  in  those  dissipated  and  im- 
moral countries,  where  the  women  are  tenacious,  that 
the  first-born  child,  after  marriage,  or  the  heir  of  the 
family,  shall  be  legitimate,  and  where  they  after^ 
wards  take  their  own  course.   The  overgrown  capi- 
tals amassed  in  England,  in  this  way,  and  carried 
on  in  tliis  manner,  will  end  in  the  ultimate  ruin  of 
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the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Is  it  not  lamentable,' 
to"^  see  the  younger  bnauches  of  families  living  Vi 
comparative  indigence,  whilst  the  elder  brtmche^lttil 
rolling  in  luxury  ?  Must  it  not  harden  the  htHS/^ 
and  injure  the  morals  of  society?  Must  not  tlii 
follies  of  the  one  have  the  curses  of  the  otlM^rt 
Can  younger  children  believe  their  parents  haM 
done  justice  by  them,  because  the  laws  of  a  coun-  ' 
try  sanction  such  inhumanity  ?  It  seems  impost 
sible.  The  feelings  of  Nature,  and  the  evident 
consequences  of  such  injustice,  prove  the  contrary. 
The  Abb^  Raynal  said,  that  *'  avant  toutes  let 
loix  sociales,  Vhommc  avoit  le  droit  de  svbsister.*^ 
This  emphatic  expression  has  been  condemned  by 
some  people,  but  evidently  without  reason,  except 
it  be,  that  it  suits  ill  with  modern  ideas,  and  pre- 
sent human  institutions.  It  however  agrees  with 
the  principles  of  human  nature;  and  although  this 
right  may  not  have  existed  before  all  other  laws^ 
yet  it  is  coeval  with  all  the  laws  of  Nature.  The 
right  is  also  founded  on  necessity,  which  is  S8nd'tl> 
have  no  law,  and  if  man  has  no  right  to  mbAilii  dr 
to  have  sufficient  subsistence,  he  has  no  right'  lb 
live;  because  he  cannot  live  without  subsistence. 
And  to  prove  that  he  has  a  right  to  live,  NsMte 
not  only  gave  him  life,  but  provided  him  with  food 
to  nourish  him,  in  the  mother's  breast,  before 
was  bom.  Why  then  should  this  right  be 
him  when  he  is  more  matured  ?  And  why  should 
his  hands  be  tied  from  procuring  it,  by  honest  and  in- 
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diiBlriou$  labour?  Man  has  .a  right,  by  Nature,  to 
wbsiftt^  because.' Nature  has  been  sufficiently  boun- 
Ufttt  in  fiirnishing  the  means  i  but  it  has  been 
saidt  in  reproof  to  the  Abb6  Raynal,  that  *^  before, 
Mt.well  as  since^  -  the  institution  of  social  laws,  he 
who  ceased  to  have  the  power,  ceased  to  have  the 
right  to  subsist**" 

This  is  true  enough,  in  practice,  of  which  every 
day  brings  proof  and  conviction  to  our  minds;  but 
it  is  not  true  in  principle;  for  if  right  depended 
wh(dly  upon  power,  every  one  would  be  fighting 
for  it,  and  there  would  not  be  much  security,  or 
iranquillity,  among  mankind.  The  strongest  beast 
,would  destroy  the  weakest,  and  those  who  were 
left,  after  this  struggle,  might  expect  to  be  happy  ^ 
but  they  would  still  be  destroying  each  other,  till 
at  last  a  small  number  only  would  remain,  and  even 
then  they  would  not  agree,  to  a  proper  division  of 
the  means  of  subsistence.  We  however  see  some- 
IhiDg  like  it  at  the  present  day ;  for  the  weakest 
generally  come  off  the  worst.  But  this  is  not  the 
way  to  inspire  just  sentiments,  in  men  of  power  and 
authority ;  or  to  tranquillize  the  feelings  of  neg- 
lected poverty,  in  the  humble  walks  of  life.  It  is 
dangerous  to  set  men  at  defiance.  It  is  more  easy 
to  sooth :  them,  by  the  bare  semblance  of  justice, 
tlian  to  curb  their  rage,  that  may  be  inspired  by  the 

*.  Essa^r  on  PopuUtioa^  vol  ii.  p*  SS3. 
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Yesentment  of  *«m>ng.  This  principle  of  pifettpte 
who  have  txA  the  power,  liofc  having  the  right  Ito 
subsist,  ill  agrees  with  that  laid  down  by  Mr/MMh 
roe,  *'  that  the  earth  was  given  to  matikind,  to  ^p- 
port  th^  greatest  namber  of  which  it  is  capabto; 
and  that  no  tribe  of  people  have  a  right  to  wMm 
hold,  from  the  wants  of  others,  more  than  is  lieCBS^ 
sarjr  for  their  own  support  and  comfort.*" 

Mr.  Malthus,  in  treating  of  the  natural  right 
which  all  people  have  to  subsistence,  says,  in  oppo^ 
sttion  to  it,  ^  that  if  the  great  truths,  on  these  rab^ 
jects,  were  more  generally  circulated,  and  the  lowtt 
classes  of  people  could  be  convinced,  that,  bjtbt 
law  of  Nature,  independently  of  any  particular  ia^ 
stitutions,  except  the  great  one  of  property,  wUch 
is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  attain  any  con- 
siderable prodnce,  no  person  has  a  claim  of  right 
on  society  for  subsistence,  if  his  labour  wiH  hotfiur* 
chase  it,  the  greatest  part  of  the  mischievmn  decia; 
mation  dn  the  unjust  institutions  of  society  woald 
fall  powerless  to  the  groundf."  GoodCrod  I  are  the 
laws  of  Nature  then  so  severe,  that  we  have  no  chaoi 
OB  the  good  oflSces  of  each  other,  or  that  the  diB^ 
tressed  have  no  right  or  claim  on  their  fellow  cwa^ 
tfnes  for  assistance,  or  to  call  on  the  feelings -of 
humanity  for  relief  ?    Even  the  brutes  admit  of  tfri^ 


*  The  President's  Speech,  December  2, 1817. 

t  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Population,  vol.  ii.  p.  3B3. 
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inght  and  principle,  for  they  will  saffe^  dtheiii  to 
vpartake  of  their  food,  when  they  find  they  have 
q^leaty  for  themselFes. 

That  distresses  are  not  always  attributable  to 
governments,  or  to  men  of  wealth  and  power,  most 
justly  be  admitted,  because  there  are  many  good 
mea  among  them,  and  distress  is  often  occasioned 
by  imprudence ;  but  when  a  country,  or  one  half 
the  population  of  a  country,  become  distressed,  it 
4}annot  be  said  to  be  entirely  the  want  of  prudence 
in  aQ  those  that  suifer«     There  is  something  in  it, 
theii,  which  calls  for  the  aid  of  Government,  and 
of  all  those  who  have  the  power  and  means  to  assist. 
It  will  not  then  be  sufficient  to  tell,  or  say  to,  the 
poor  starving  wretch,  ^^  you  have  no  claim  of  right 
on  society  for  subsistence,  if  your  labour  will  not 
purchase  it/'     He  will  answer,  ^^  give  me  employe 
menty  and  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  work;''  or,  if 
he-  is  incapable  of  labour,  he  will  say,  ''  give  me 
fyadg  or  I  must  die  ?"     But  it  may  be  answered» 
^  why  were  you  not  more  prudent  and  provident^ 
and. why  did  you  not  save  and  provide  for  this 
ttme  of  distress  and  necessity?"     He    will    an^ 
swer,  "  I  never  had  the  means/'     "  Then  why  did 
year  parents  bring  you  into  the  world  ?     <^  That 
was  no  fault  of  mine."    Then,  the  end  of  this  argii^ 
ment  is,  "  you  may  starve  ^nd  die,  for  you  have  no 
claim  on  society,  or  humanity,  for  relief."     **I 
know  it,"  he  will  say,  "  but  I  only  ask  for  that 
which  others  have  to  spare,  and  hold  in  super- 
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fliuty."  f'  That  may  be,  but  there  iure  too  niaiiy 
of  you/'  "No,  not  so,  there  is  food  enou^  for 
aD."  '^  It  may  be  so,  but  it  does  not  belong  to 
you  i  you  have  no  right  to  it,  and  no  claim  to  it" 
Is  this  the  language  of  Nature  and  humanity  ? .  If 
it  be  so.  Nature  must  have  changed  her  principle' of 
justice,  and  it  would  be  better  that  men  were  any 
thing  than  human  beings.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  that  "  the  more  excellent  a  government  is, 
and  the  more  liberal  and  humane  are  its  people, 
the  more  does  it  tend  to  generate  that  prudence 
and  elevation  of  sentiment,  by  which,  alone,  in 
thie  present  state  of  our  being,  can  poverty  be 
avoided*.*' 

*  Mr.  Malthus  then  goes  on  to  propose  a  regu- 
lation to  abolish  the  poor  laws,  and  the  -  wide 
spreading  tyranny,  indolence,  and  unhappiness 
they  create,  which  is,  *'  by  declaring  that  no  child, 
born  from  any  marriage  taking  place  after  the 
expiration  of  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  law,  and 
no  iUegitimate  child,  born  two  years  from  the  same 
date,  should  ever  be  entitled  to  parish  assistance ; 
and  that  the  clerg^noaan  of  each  parish  should,  after 
the  publication  of  the  banns,  read  a  short  address, 
stating  the  strong  obligation  on  every  man  to  sop- 
port  his  own  childrenf.  But  does  ever  any  one,  ex- 
c^tBU  idle  and  worthless  wretch,  apply  to  the  parish 
for  relief,  when  he  is  able  to  support  his  children  i 

*  Esoay  on  Po|»ula(ioii  vol.  ii.  p.  391.        f  Ibid. 
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If  .them  .be  aoy.sucb,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  parish 
.officerb  if  ihey.  do  not  refuse  them  reliefj  and  pqnish 
tfaeip  for  their  misconduct.  And,  is  not  the  fore- 
going ..plan  the  principle  that  is  acted  .upon  .in 
mnojf  miserable,  and  in  all  despotic  countries  ?  - 
..«Iq.Spain«.for  instance^  where  there  is  no  pariah 
rtlief^  .one.  cannot  enter  the  streets  without  being 
surrounded .  by  the  heart-rending  supplicationi  .of 
Jmodreds  of  beggars,  whose  show  of  poverty  mupt 
agonize  .every  feeling  and  benevolent  mind;.- but 
tbe.Hrequency,  or  constant  exhibition  of  the  scene, 
either  hardens  the  heart,  or  subdues  the  sen3ibility 
so,  that  men  walk  by  regardless  of  the  sufferings  of 
their  fellow  creatures;  or.  else,  if  they  :have  the 
least  spark,  of  fellow  feeling  remaining,  no  fortune 
is. able  to  .bear  the  espence.  Some,  or.it  may  be 
said  many,,  men  of  the  latter  cast  are  to  be  found 
ill  that  country;  and  one  may  see  hundreds. of 
ihese;TpQor  wretches  waiting  at  their  doors,  at  the 
appoiBfeiad  time,  for  the  little  pittance  they  caa 
aSbrd  to  give  them.  Do  then  the  poor  laws  en- 
courage ,  these  people  to  marry,  or  does  .poverty 
pievsnt  it  j . .  Or,  does  this  misery  arise  from .  ibp 
caufe.of  an  excess  of  population,  when  the  majqr 
part  of. their  lands  has  never  been  touched  .wil)i 
the  plough  or  the  harrow  ?  Or,  is  the  Government 
perfectly  innocent,  and  the  wealthy  landholders  ig- 
norant of  this  misery,  and  unconscious  that  they 
have  millions  of  acres  of  uncultivated  land,  lying 
unserviceable  to  themselves  and  to  their  fellow 
VOL.  I.  R 
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creatures  i  The  answer  most  be  no^  they  Are  not 
ignorant  of  these  truths,  although  they  are  not 
much  in  the  habit  of  thinking  upoD  the  subject 
But  it  nnight  be  said,  that  these  people  should  not 
have  been  sent  into  the  world  under  such  circimi* 
trances.  Yet  they  did  not  come  into  the  world  by 
their  own  choice*  or  election,  and  they  might  hanre 
been  bom  under  better  expectations,  and  moie 
praise  is  due  to  the  forbearance  of  these  peopk^ 
than  to  the  humanity  of  their  superiors,  for  the 
sufferings  which  tyranny  and  oppressioQ  compet 
them  to  endure. 

'^  By  the  laws  of  Nature,'^  Mr.  Malthmi  says,. 
^  a  child  is  confided  directly  and  exclusively  to 
the  protection  of  its  parents.  By  the  laws  of 
Nature,  the  mother  of  a  child  is  confided  aknost  as 
strongly  and  exclusively  to  the  noan  who  is  the 
father  of  it.  If  these  ties  were  suffered  to  remain 
hi  the  state  in  which  Nature  has  left  them,  and  the 
Man  were  convinced  that  the  woman  and  the  child 
depended  solely  upon  him  for  ^  support,  he  scarcely 
belitives  that  there  are  ten  men  breathing  so  akio*^ 
eious  M  to  desert  them^."  We  have  certarafy 
heard  of  parents  deserting,  starving,  and  destroying 
their  childten,  or  refusing  them  a  sulQ^ient  qaHi- 
^ty  of  bread ;  but  would  these  inhuman  and  atrO' 
cious  monsters  change  their  feelings  or  nature^  by 
being  told  that  they  shall  not  receive  the  small 

*-  iUd,  4or. 
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pittatice  allowed  from  a  parish  ?  No,  it  is  a  natural 
deprafity  and  corrupt  habit,  and  Hot  the  expecta- 
tion of  parish  relief,  that  occasion  men  to  ill  treat 
atld  desert  their  families*  Should  there  not  be  some 
diterimi nation  and  distinction  made  between  the 
and  the  industrious?  The  latter  never  desert 
fiimilies  when  they  can  support  them.  And 
are  the  common  people  so  perfectly  ignorant  as  not 
t6  kikow  that  their  wives  and  children  depend  upon 
them  for  support  ?  However  vicious,  they  knoK^ 
this  duty  and  principle  of  Nature,  though  they  do 
not  practise  it 

If  there  be  a  possibility  of  eradicating  poverty  and 
misery,  it  must  be  by  well  directed  establishments 
of  ttioraKQr  and  justice^  for  nothing  else  will  ever 
effect  it  They  must  both  go  hand  in  hand,  for 
the  inOflt  moral  and  prudent  man  may  become 
distressed,  if  he  is  not  treated  with  justicie. '  In 
order  tbMefore  to  better  the  condition  of  the  poOr,  it 
must  become  a  divided  labour  between  the  Grovem* 
ment  and  the  opulent  or  better  orders  of  people  of 
the  country.  Governments  should  not  only  protect 
fReif  ibwn  rights  and  privileges^  but  also  those  of 
the  poor,  and  do  every  thing  to  improve  the  morals 
df  the  people  and  to  support  their  industry,  from 
irtiich  *  their  revenues,  as  well  as  the  happiness  of 
soeiety,  are  totally  derived.  Then  it  remains  to 
show  what  the  people  are  to  do.  We  will  take  for 
example  Mr.  Owen,  than  whom  no  person  can  be 
found  more  useful  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
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society.  -  He  has  changed  the  habits  of  two  thou- 
sand people  under  his  care,  and  in  his  employ, 
from  the  most  vicious  and  corrupt  inciinationst  and 
from  extreme  poverty,  to  a  life  of  moral  comfort, 
conttot,  and  happiness.  Hd  has  attended  more 
to  their  morals  than  to  the  quantity  of  work  thqr 
were  to  perform,  because  a  moral  people  wiU  al- 
ways be  industrious,  and  will  always  do  more  fo( 
kindness  than  for  severity.  Let  this  principle  and 
example  be  handed  down  to  all  descriptions  of 
people  who  have  to  employ  the  poor,  (and  no  fa* 
mily  but  must  employ  some,)  and  then  see  in  ^ 
short,  space  of  time  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as 
poverty  or  misery  in  the  country. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  employ  as  many 
of  the  poor 'as  his  means  will  permit,  and  to  seek 
every  means  by  which  they  can  be  employed. 
And  this  is  not  their  whole  duty;  none  should  be 
employed  but  such  as  will  conform  to  good  morab 
and  good  conduct,  which  should  be  their  duty  and 
study  to  teach  them.  And  if  this  system  were  uni- 
versally adopted,  and  these  people  were  treated  with 
persevering  kindness,  they  would  not  be  ap^  to 
change  a  happy  situation  for  a  worse,  and  run 
themselves  into  unheeded  or  imprudent  difficulties. 
It  is  the  severity  and  contempt  with  which  poor 
people  are  treated,  that  make  them  vicious  and 
changeable,  and  the  ignorance  in  which  they  am 
kept,  and  the  degraded  state  in  which  they  am 
held,  render  them  insensible  of  every  moral  an<| 
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religious  virtue;  but  treat  them  as  friends,  and  they 
will  not  become  your  enemies;  for  their  life  will 
Iben  be  as  happy  as  yours.  And  those  who  have 
benefited  by  the  labour  of  the  poor  should  contri* 
bttte  to  their  support,  when  they  are  incapable  of 
'labour,  or  enable  them  to  obtain  the  means. 

There  should  certainly  be  a  great  distinction 
mde  between  the  idle  and  the  industrious.  No  per* 
son  should  be  supported  in  idleness  that  is  able  to 
work  and  can  get  work;  but  it  is  still  hard  that 
their  children  should  suffer,  who  are  innocent  of 
their  parents'  faults.  And  if  a  labouring  man  is 
willing  to  work  when  he  can  get  employment,  and 
is  prudent  in  his  conduct  and  economical,  what 
can  he  do  more?  But  it  is  a  lamentable  thing*  to 
sea  thai  this  description  of  people  find  little  more 
encouragement  than  the  most  profligate  persons, 
who  would  do  the  same  work  upon  the  same  terms; 
for.  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  character  of  the 
labojurer,  so  that  the  work  is  properly  done. 

Mr.  Malthus  observes,  that  <'  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  climate  of  England  is  such,  that  those 
almost  universal  failures  in  the  crops  of  grain, 
which  are  known  in  some  countries,  never  occur 
here.  Her  insular  situation  and  extended  com- 
merce are  peculiarly  favourable  to  importation.  Her 
numerous  mannufactures  employ  nearly  all  the 
hands  that  are  not  engaged  in  agriculture,  and 
afford  the  means  of  a  regular  distribution  of  the  an* 
nual  produce  of  knd  and  labour  to  the  whole  of 
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her  inhabitants.  But  above  all,  throughout  a  very 
large  class  of  the  people,  a  decided  taste  for  iiifi 
conveniences  and  comforts  of  life,  a  strong  desire 
of  bettering  their  condition,  that  master  spring  of 
puUic  prosperity,  and  its  consequence,  a  most 
laudable  spirit  of  industry  and  foresight,  are  obser- 
vable to  prevail.  These  dispositions,  so  contraiy  tp 
the  hopeless  indolence  remarked  in  despotic  coun* 
tries,  are  generated  by  the  constitution  of  the 
Ed  j^sh  Government  and  the  excellence  of  its  laws, 
which  secure  to  every  individual  the  produce  of  his 
industry.  .  When  therefore,  on  a  comparison  with 
other  countries,  England  appears  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  state  of  her  poor,  the  superiority  is 
entirely  to  be  attributed  to  these  favourable  circnm* 
stances,  and  not  to  the  poor  laws*.  Certainly  the 
pooc  laws  would  only  be  required  for  some  few  of 
the  blind  and  the  lame,  if  industry  were  properly 
supported;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  they  will 
never  be  abolished,  or  that  their  benefits  will  be  re- 
fused  to  those  who  stand  in  need  of  them. 

The  way  to  better  the  condition  of  the  lower 
classes  of  people  is^  to  encourage  their  industry, 
support  their  labour,  and  improve  their  morals  by 
better  education,  and  there  would  be  no  want  of 
employment,  if  the  proper  means  were  applied.  A 
people  can  never  be  happy  but  under  a  good  Go- 
vernment, but  the  best  constitution  and  the  best 

*  Enuy,  vol.  ii.  p.  407. 
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aw6»  will  be  of  little  benefit  if  they  are  infringed 
ipon,  and  not  properly  observed  and  obeyed, 
ierere  laws  will  never  have  the  effect  of  improving 
nankind,  or  of  bettering  the  state  of  society.  A 
persevering  kindness  is  the  only  mode  to  remove  the 
nrib  of  life ;  for,  if  charity  be  banished  from  the 
lewtsof  men,  ferocity  will  soon  supply  its  place. 

If  we  take  up  this  subject  or  argument,  in  a  poli- 
lical,  as  well  as  in  a  moral,  point  of  view,  we  shall 
and,  that  no  other  system  can  be  productive  of 
[NPOaperity  and  happiness.  When  a  people  •  are 
from  down  by  poverty,  severity,  oppression  and  in- 
lustice,  they  cannot  be  very  useful  to  themselves  or 
others;  but  every  man  who  labours,  contributes  his 
portion  of  benefit  to  the  state  and  to  society,  and  if 
ive  lessen  the  number  of  that  class  of  people,  or 
they  are  not  properly  supported,  do  we  not  lessen 
ibe  means  by  which  governments  and  society  are 
to  be  benefited  and  supported  i  If  a  man  has  an 
Mtate  in  the  West  Indies,  for  instance,  does  not  the 
ralue  and  produce  of  that  estate  depend  entirely 
upon  the  number  of  slaves  he  keeps  upon  it  ?  And 
when  they  are  well  fed,  well  kept,  and  well  treated^ 
fe  tbey  npt  do  the  more  work  and  become  more 
profitable  to  the  owner  ?  and,  if  they  were  free  men 
and  liberally  rewarded  for  their  labour,  would  they 
not  still  do  more  to  contribute  to  the  general  benefit 
of  mankind  ? 

It  has  been  observed,  <<  that  in  most  countries, 
among  the  lower  classes  of  people,  there  appears  to 
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be  somethiDg  like  a  standard  of  wretchedness,  a 
point  belovir  which  they  will  not  continue  to  marry, 
or  propagate  the  species. '^  But  who  has  ever  seen 
an  instance  or  proof  of  this,  as  yet,  in  any  country? 
The  greatest  number  of  children  is  generally  to  be 
found  where  there  is  the  greatest  poverty,  although 
they  may  not  be  brought  up  to  maturity.  It  should 
rather  see(n»  that  poverty  is  prolific,  although  it  is 
likewise  destf^ctive  to  the  species.  It  creates  and 
destroys,  and  therefore  it  does  a  great  injury  to 
society,  because  it  cannot  preserve  what  it  pro* 
creates.  It  gives  parents  the  pain  and  toil  of  sop* 
porting  their  helpless  offspring,  and  affords  theni  no 
reward  for  their  labour.  A  proof  of  this  may  be 
observed  among  the  very  poor  in  Ireland  and  Scat- 
land,  whose  huts  are  filled  with  wretched  poverty 
and  innumerable  children ;  and,  in  Scotland,  a  poor 
married  couple  will  often  have  fifteen  to  twenty 
children,  and  seldom  raise  many  to  maturity,  or  to 
be  of  benefit  to  them  in  their  old  age.  This  arises 
from  cold,  wftnt  of  cleanliness,  and  want  of  comfort 
and  attention,  rather  than  the  want  of  food.  Where 
there  is  cleanliness,  comfort,  and  industry,  the  fami- 
lies of  such  people  are,  in  general,  not  so  great,  hot 
their  children  generally  live,  and  are  brought  up  tQ 
be  useful. 

The  present  injudicious,  as  well  as  an  improved, 
mode  of  relieving  the  poor,  cannot  certainly  be 
better  expressed  and  exemplified,  than  by  the  words 
of  Mr.  Townsend,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Poor 
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Laws.  "  Nothing  in  Nature/*  he  says,  "  can  be 
more  disgusting  than  a  parish  pay-table,  attendant 
upon  which,  in  the  same  objects  of  misery,  are  too 
bften  found  combined,  snuff,  gin,  rags,  vermin,  in* 
solence,  and  abusive  language;  (and  he  might  have 
applied  some  of  those  epithets  and  qualities  to  the 
givers,  as  well  as  to  the  receivers;)  nor  in  Nature,'' 
he  says,  ^*  can  any  thing  be  more  beautiful,  than 
the  mild  complacency  of  benevolence,  hastening 
to  the  humble  cottage,  to  relieve  the  wants  of  in* 
dustry  and  virtue;  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe 
the  naked,  and  to  sooth  the  sorrows  of  the  widow 
with  her  tender  orphans;  nothing  can  be  more  so, 
unless  it  be  their  sparkling  eyes,  their  bursting 
tears,  their  uplifted  hands,  and  the  artless  expres- 
sions of  unfeigned  gratitude,  for  unexpected  favours. 
Such  scenes  will  frequently  appear,  when  men  shall 
have  the  power  (and  he  should  have  added  the  will) 
so  to  dispose  of  their  own  property/' 
'  Finely  as  this  picture  is  drawn,  yet  a  great  deal 
more  may  be  expressed  on  the  subject.  It  is,  cer- 
tainly, a  most  grateful  sensation,  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  our  fellow  creatures;  but  it  would  be  still 
more  noble  and  praiseworthy  to  come  forward  in 
time,  and,  by  the  administration  x)f  justice  and  bene- 
volence, prevent  the  afflicting  calls  and  supplica- 
tions on  charity.  For  true  charity  does. not  want 
to  be  courted,  nor  supplicated.  It  operates  in  se- 
cret; and  although  it  may  be  moved  by  the  orphan's 
cries,  or  the  widow's  tears,  yet  charity  has  a  more 
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lasting  duty,  than  the  bare  relief  of  the  moment 
It  is  also  always  in  time  to  prevent,  as  well  as  to 
relieve,  distress;  and  the  evils  of  life  ever  proceed 
from  the  bounties  of  charity  coming  too  late  to  be  of 
effectual  service ;  by  putting  off  till  to-morrow^  tiuit 
which  could  be  better  done  to-day.  This  is  the  lea* 
son  why  neither  parochial  relief  nor  private  charity 
has  the  effect  it  otherwise  would  have.  People 
always  wait  for  the  necessity,  or  until  the  evil  hiq>- 
pens,  before  they  offer  assistance^  Charity  is  A 
ways  construed  to  be  the  relief  of  distress,  whereas 
true  charity  should  seek  to  prevent  it  Or,  if  any 
affliction,  suddenly  arising,  should  call  on  charity 
for  relief,  it  should  give  the  promptest  aid,  for  the 
objects  of  charity  will  not  admit  of  delay;  itsvir^ 
tue  is  destroyed,  if  it  be  retarded. 

Mr.  Malthus  very  truly  and  justly  observes^ 
"  that,  in  the  great  course  of  human  events,  the 
best  founded  expectations  will  sometimes  (and 
he  might  have  said  often,)  be  disappointed ;  and 
industry,  prudence,  and  virtue,  not  only  fail  of  their 
just  reward,  but  be  involved  in  unmerited  calami^ 
ties.  Those  who  are  thus  suffering,  in  spite  of  the 
best  directed  endeavours  to  avoid  it,  and  from  causes 
which  they  could  not  be  expected  to  foresee,  are  the 
genuine  objects  of  charity.  In  relieving  these,  we 
exercise  the  appropriate  office  of  benevolence,  that 
of  mitigating  the  partial  evils  arising  from  general 
laws,  and  from  this  direction  of  our  charity,  there- 
fore we  need  not  apprehend  any  ill  consequences. 
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Such  objects  ought  to  be  relieved,  according  to  our 
means,  liberally  and  adequately,  even  though  the 
worthless  were  starving. ' ' 

This,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  just  and  right.  We 
should  relieve  virtue  and  punish  vice :  we  should 
not  relie?e  vice,  as  we  would  relieve  virtue,  in  dis- 
tt^m^  It  would  be  giving  encouragement  to  evil  as 
much  as  to  good,  and  afford  no  reward,  or  stimulus, 
to  nrtnous.  competition ;  but  then  it  holds  out  no 
indQcement  to  reform;  it  is  a  severity  which  leav^ 
no  room  for  repentance,  and  true  charity  and  hu- 
nmnity  will  relieve  even  an  enemy  in  distress ;  and, 
as  few  can  be  found  perfect,  we  should  scarcely  in 
that  case,  and  under  such  restriction,  know  where 
charity  could  be  justly  applied.  To  relieve  the 
sinner,  with  just  reproof,  may  make  him  sensible  of 
bis  indiscretion  and  error;  but  to  abandon  him  to 
his  fate  would  be  only  to  harden  him  in  his  guilt, 
and  render  him  more  desperate  in  vice.  To  encou- 
rage vice  is  another  thing.  Virtue  wants  little  re- 
lief; it  is  its  own  support.  What  then  is  wanting, 
in  order  to  better  the  condition  of  mankind,  is,  to 
bring  the  wicked  to  repentance,  and  this  is  not  to 
be  done  by  violent  or  harsh  measures;  but  the  mis« 
fertnne  is,  that  modern  benevolence  often  waits  un* 
til  the  calamity  which  inspires  or  supplicates  it 
is  past  cure.  It  waits  for  evils  until  they  arrive, 
instead  of  meeting  them  in  their  course,  and  fixing 
a  barrier  through  which  they  could  not  pass. 

A  variety  of  speculative  modes  have  been  pro- 
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posed,  to  improve  the.  condition  of  the  poor;  but 
all  mast  be  visionary,  unless  they  follow  the  courM 
of  nature,  and  the  natural  and  best  established  bws 
of  society.  Practical  systems,  which  tiooie  has 
proved  to  be  useful,  must  always  be  the  best;  and 
if  we  would  only  attend  to  what  has  been  done  and 
proved,  what  has  succeeded  and  what  has  failed, 
we  should  not  be  likely  to  err  in  the  pursuit.  We 
have  seen  the  different  effects  of  industry  and  idle* 
ness,  prudence  and  indiscretion,  virtue  and  vice, 
and  therefore  every  person  should  be  encouraged 
in  the  exercise  of  the  best  pursuits ;  but  if  the  means 
be  withheld  from  them,  and  that  the  one  is  as  little 
rewarded,  or  supported,  as  the  other,  men  be- 
come careless  in  the  chodce  of  their  purspits,  and 
take  that  to  be  the  best>  which  affords  tbem  the 
most  ready  or  immediate,  advantage^  or  gratifica- 
tion. 

Nothing  is  more  worthy  the  attention  of  inaa- 
kind,  or  of  governments,  than  to  find  out  the  best 
means  of  employment  for  the  poor,  to  improve 
the'tr  morals  and  principles  by  correct  education, 
to  encourage  them  in  the  habits  of  virtue  and  »• 
dustry,  and  to  support  them  in  that  becoming 
pride  which  every  man  ought  to  possess,  rather  than 
abandon  them  to  a  state  of  degrading  ignorapce 
and  poverty.  Many  works  have  been  written  on 
the  subject  of  finding  employment  for  the  poor, 
but  it  appears  that  there  is  only  one  plain  way  of 
effecting  the  purpose.     Providence  has  allotted  to 
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every  man  his  task  and  toil>  in  this  Hfe^  and  there 
are  people  for  every  sort  of  wotk^  and  every  purpose. 
If  people  would  keep  to  this  order^  as  Nature  has 
arraDgeid  it,  they  would  be  right,  and  there  would 
be  iK^dissentions.     Men  have  not  all  the  same  pur* 
niitSy  or  abilities,  therefore  every  one  should  be  put 
to  the  work  which  Nature  has  designed  for  him, 
and  be  free  and  supported  in  the  exercise  of  his  best 
tdents;  giving  the  agricultural  poor  constant  em* 
ployment  on  the  land,  of  which  there  is  always 
eooughr  and  the  manufacturing  poor  a  better  regu* 
kted'  employment,  for  which  there  would  always 
be  sufficient  demand,  if  no  unnatural  impediments, 
and  the  want  of  a  free  and  Hberal' commerce  did 
not  {Prevent  it ;  and  for  the  maritime  classies,  and 
those  inhabiting  the  coasts,  sufTicieut  employment 
would  be  found  for  them,  by  the  proper  encou* 
ragetnent  of  fisheries,  by  the  carrying  and  coasting 
trade,  and  by  a  better  regulation  as  to  the  number 
and  description  of  the  crews  of  merchant  and  other 
vessels.    Nature  has  designed  these  people  to  be 
the  bulwarks  of  England,  and  to  defend  our  coasts; 
but  they  are  very  ill  requited,  and  we  may,  one  day 
or  otber,  rue  the  neglect.    Artisans  and  others  muist 
seek  their  own  employment,  for  there  can  be  no 
regular  assistance  given  to  t4iem ;  but9  in  order  to 
keep  industry  alive,  and  above  penury,  there  could 
be  no  better  method,  than  to  form  separate  com- 
mittees, or  associations,  for  all  the  different  branches 
of  industry;  and  if  this  were  prc^rly  extended. 
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with  fOTper'ekertions,  means  of  employmeni  would 
alira]f9  be  found  for  every  class  of  hboarers. 

The  more  a  country  becomes  ciiilized,  and  tlie 
more  populous  and  wealthy  a  country  is,  the  more 
employment  is  to  be  found  for  those  classes  of  peo^ 
pie,  who  contribute  most  to  the  benefits  of  the 
state,  and  the  comforts  of  society.  But  the  poitA 
which  many  writers  have  contended,  and  wliich 
some  are  always  harping  upoui  is,  **  that  the  c^- 
tal  of  a  country  is  never  fully  sufficient  to  give  eih« 
ployment  to  the  industry  of  the  people.  Thii^ 
however,  cannot  be  the  case  in  England;  yet  if 
the  capital  of  the  country  be  misapplied*  and  does 
not  circulate  in  the  proper  direction,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  it  amounts  to  pretty  near  the  same 
thing,  and  has  the  same  effect  as  if  no  such  capita] 
existed. 

If  the  whole  capital  of  a  country  be  swallowed 
up  in  an  immense  funded  debt,  and  is  snnk  for 
ever,  and  that  half  the  produce  of  the  countiy 
goes  to  the  uses  of  Government,  it  cannot  be  distri* 
buted  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  or  the  industry 
of  the  country.  The  taxes,  it  is  true,  in  great  part, 
circulate  again  in  the  country  in  time  of  peace, 
except  what  is  sent  abroad,  though  not  altogeiber 
in  the  proper  channel ;  but  the  capital  is  gone  and 
sunk  for  eVer,  because  there  is  nothing  to  show  for 
it,  except  perhaps  a  few  rotten  ship's  timbers,  and 
the  ruins  and  wrecks  of  destructive  war.  This 
capital  is  therefore  only  to  be  restored  by  new  et 
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forts  of  industry,  and  the  debt  also  cannot  be  liqni* 
dated  or  paid  off  b j  an j  other  means ;  for  although 
the  sinking  fund  is  the  only  way  to  effect  it,  yet 
the  means  come  from  the  same  source.    There  is 
botlre?er,  a  great  surplus  capital  remaining,  there- 
foie^the  riches  and  resources  of  this  country  must 
hsfe  been,  and  still  are,  immense;  such  as  were 
aefer  known  before  in  any  country;   and  this  is 
^tlrdy  owing  to  the  industry  of  the  people ;  for  it 
was  not  correct  in  Aristotle  or  in  Dr.  Smith  to  state, 
without  distinction,  that  *^  land  and  labour  formed 
tbe  riches  of  a  country/'    Land  has  little  to  do 
with  it  in^  comparison  with  industry.    Compare  the 
slate  end  resources  of  Holland  before  the  war, 
witk  HtMy  extensive  countries,  and  it  will  easily  be 
fietcerred  in  what  the  wealth,  power,  and  happiness 
of' nations  consist;  that  it  is  only  to  be  derived 
from  •  the  numbers  and  industry  of  the  people. 
Holland  could  only  be  subdued  for  want  of  num- 
berst  or  a  greater  population.    It  therefore  appears 
erident,  that  the  only  way  to  promote  tbe  happi* 
Bess  of  a  country  is,  to  increase  the  numbers  and 
support  the  industry  of  the  people.    Are  then  the 
people  of  a  country  like  England  to  despair,  be- 
cause they  are  plunged  into  difficulties  ?    Is  it  of 
any  use  to  reflect  upon  the  living  for  the  actions  of 
the'deadt  or  mourn  the  errors  which  have  been  com- 
mitted, and  having  been  done,  cannot  be  undone  ? 
The  way  for  a  people  and  a  government  to  act, 
under  such  circumstances,  is,  to  unite  together. 
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and  there  is  no  difficulty  which  a  virtaous  and  in- 
dustrious  people  may  not  overcoiDe9  if  proplir 
encouragement  be  given  to  their  industry.  ' 

It  is  clearly  evident,  that  if  the  iaimense  heavy 
debt '  and  taxes  did  not  absorb  so  great  a  part  of 
the  capital  of  the  country,  there  would  be  more 
left  to  be  employed  in  useful  and  industrious  liaboiir. 
and  millions  more  people  might  live  in  bapphwsi 
and  comfort;  but  this  evil  is  only  to  be  removed  by 
further  energy ;  and  here  one  cannot  refrain  from 
condemning  the  most  pernicious  doctrine  that  can 
possibly  be  broached,  though  commonly  circulated^ 
which  iSy  '^  that  we  have  done  enough  and  endured 
enough  to  save  the  country,  and  therefore  we 
ought  to  leave  the  rest  to  posterity;  that^  in  order 
to  lessen  the  weight  of  taxes,  we  had  better  make 
use  of  the  sinking  fund."    There  is  no  doubt  but 
a  great  deal  has  been  done  for  posterity,  and  theie- 
fore  they  ought  to  have  their  share  of  toil  and 
labour.    We  shall  have  to  leave  them  a  very  fine 
estate,  mortgaged  for  more  than  it  is  worthy  and 
this  is  a  very  fine  thing;  but  our  anceston  did 
something  more  for  us  than  this,  or  we  should  not 
have  been  as  well  off  as  we  are,  and  if  we  had  not 
been  quite  so  profligate,  we  might  still  have  been 
better;  but  if  we  take  to  the  sinking  fund,  or  to 
the  only  effectual  means  of  redeeming  the  estate, 
and  of  removing  its  incumbrances,  it  would  be 
better  for  posterity  that  they  were  disinherited  of 
it  altogether. 
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.  Having  now  almost  abolished  slaveiy,  the  next 
gijeat  effort  of  human  kindness  should  be,  to  abolish 
povarlj.  There  are  sufficient  practical  rules  to 
show  how  this  may  be  effected,  if  those  rules  am 
pioperljT:  attended  to.  First,  we  see  the  benefit 
fkfiaij  erinced,  of  proper  education ;  next  we  see 
the  benefit  of  industry;  also  the  benefit  of  pm- 
denoa^  and  the  constant  beneficial  effect  of  good 
in^ppla^  Uien  we  see  the  benefits  of  independeilCe 
and  of  saving,  of  liberality  in  the  rich  and  economy 
in  the  poor,  and  of  a  just  reward  for  labour;  of  en- 
conraging  virtue  and  contemoing  vice.  To  enable 
the  poor  man  to  exercise  and  enjoy  all  these  bene** 
fits  and  advantages,  is  the  best  mode  to  better  his 
conitition,  and  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  coon- 
try;  aodi  perhaps,  there  can  be  no  better  incite- 
ments or  means  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  and  society  in  general,  than  a  due  attention 
to .  these  objects.  When  the  poor  are  once  pos- 
sessed .of  these  advantages,  and  feel  a  little  in- 
dependence, by  being  enabled  to  place  their  ever 
so.trifling  savings  in  a  provident  bank,  upcm  a  pro- 
pec  [dan,  vice  and  poverty  will  soon  disappear,  and 
happiness  will  resume  its  wonted  vigour. 

.  Before  any  plan  to  repeal  the  poor  laws  be  pro- 
posed or  adopted,  the  propounder  should  show  that 
tbeie  is  no  necessity  for  them;  and  before  this  can 
be  made  clear,  he  must  make  it  evidently  appear, 
that  there  is  no  misery  or  poverty  in  the  country. 
The  accidents  and  casualties  of  life  will  render  this 

VOL.  1.  s 
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impossible^  even  with  the  greatest  priideaee  and 
caution ;  therefore,  the  poor  Iaw9  cannot  be  abo- 
lished without  great  injury  to  Society,  and  inflietii^ 
the  deepest  wound  on  humanity;  but  their  preMirfe 
may  be  so  diminished,  by  the  redaction  of  pofeiv 
ty,  as  to  render  them  of  no  weight  upon  the  piMid^ 
partioularlly  if  properly  administered* 

It  is  impossible  to  change  the  order  of  natnre 
without  doing  evil.  There  must  and  will  be  poor, 
or  different  ranks  in  society ;  but  all  must  live,  and 
ought  to  be  supported  above  desponding  indi- 
gence s  then  all  would  be  equally  happy.  Those 
who  get  at  the  top,  or  uppermost  part,  of  At 
ladder,  need  not  kick  down  those  who  are  under 
them ;  for,  in  so  doing,  they  may  chance  to  fail 
themselves;  nor  can  they  be  supported  ta  iiieir 
place  without  the  assistance  and  prop  of  thoae  be- 
neath them.  Those  who  are  below  have,  ako^  no 
right  to  pull  those  down  who  are  above  them,  nor 
have  those  above  a  right  to  crush  those  who  ace 
under  them;  but  all  have  a  right  to  climb  the 
ladder,  if  they  can  effect  it,  without  injuring  olhen. 
If  one  fall  by  his  own  imprudence,  another  nkjr 
rise  by  his  discretion ;  but  life  has  its  stations,  all 
of  which  must  be  filled.  Even  the  most  furious 
mob,  or  army,  will  have  no  force  or  regulation 
without  leaders,  and  different  degrees  of  subor- 
dination; and  as  the  leaders  are,  so  will  be  the 
people. 

liven  those  writers,  who  complain  of  an  excess  of 
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popuhciou,  admit  that  '« it  cannot  be  donbied  but 
itf  thia  coontiy  we  could  soon  employ  double  the 
munbar  of  labourers,  if  we  could  have  them  at  our 
0Mi|Mice»  because  supply  will  produce  demands  as 
We9ut  demand  supply/'  Then  how  can  it  be  con- 
MlidM  that  '*  all  poverty  and  misery  proceed  from 
eiteess  of  population,  or  a  tendency  of  the  human 
^leolei  to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsist* 
eMtoe*?"  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  believtd, 
Am  poverty  and  distress  never  proceeded,  in  any 
tHMrittry,  from  an  excess  of  population,  excepting 
Wider  peculiar  cases  and  local  circumstances  of 
4te^;  or  famine,  arising  from  war,  despotism,  or 
the  evil  and  unjust  conduct  of  man  to  man,  and  no 
p(6ofl  dr  facts  can  be  given  to  the  contrary.  Po- 
y€itf  Has  always  been  the  same  thing  in  all  ages, 
btttthel^  are  different  degrees  of  it,  no  doubt,  and 
diflerMt*  eoticeptions  of  the  same  thing.  Some 
peopitf  would  believe  themselves  poor^  if  they  could 
not  proctare  every  thing  they  desire;  but  '*  it  is  the 
mind  that  nlakes  the  body  richt.'*  On  the  frozen 
'sHdrM  tff  Greenland,  or  Davis's  Straights,  the  poor 
ittttlte  wotald  think  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
poverty,  if  he  could  always  get  a  piece  of  dried  fish 
and-  a  measure  of  rye  meal. 

The  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Principle  of 
Poputation,  in  a  late  edition  observes,  **  It  is .  now 

*  Essay  on  Fopulatioo,  vol.  ii.  p.  551. 
t  Shakespeare. 
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said  that  taxation  is  the  sole  canse  of  our  AuUtma^ 
and  of  the  extraordinaiy  itagDatioii  in  the  demaad 
for  labour ;  yet  I  feel  the  firmest  conviction/'  lie 
skysy  **  that  if  the  whole  of  the  taaces  were  remoTed 
to^morrowy  this  stagnatiooj  instead  of  being  aft  an 
endj  would  be  considerably  aggrafated.  Soeh  ma 
etent  would  cause  another  great  and  general  riie 
and  value  in  the  circulating  mediuoi,  and  biii^ 
with  it  that  discouragement  to  industiy,  with  whieb 
such  a  convulsion  in  society  must  ever  be  attended. 
If9  as  has  been  represented^  the  labouring  classes 
now  pay  more  than  half  of  what  they  receive  in 
taxes,  he  must  know  very  little  of  the  principlei 
on  which  the  wages  of  labour  are  regalatedy.  whs 
can  for  a  moment  suppose  that,  when  the  coomiio- 
dities  on  which  they  are  expended  have  Allen 
one  half,  by^  the  removal  of  taaces,  these  wages 
themselves  would  still  continue  of  the  same  noni- 
nal  value.  Were  they  to  remain  but  for  a  short 
time  the  same,  while  all  commodities  had  ftUeo, 
and  the  circulating  medium  had  been  redoced  in 
proportiony  it  would  be  quickly  seen  that  mnhitiides 
of  them  wookl  at  once  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
merit*" 

This  is  certainly  reasoning  upon  eventa  Aat  are 
not  likely  to  happen,  and  therefore  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  lost  or  useless  labour  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  the  same  language  has  lately  been  used 

*  VoL  ill.  page  66. 
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in  the  Hoiue  of  Commons.  It  is  difficult,  how- 
kveTi  to  cooceire  that  the  removal  of  taxes  would 
wggrwnte  or  increase  the  stagnation,  or  lessen  the 
'deoHUid  for  labour,  or  cause  convulsions.  Tlie 
dmriating  medium  would  be  the  greater,  the  de* 
Mad  for  goods  and  labour  would  be  the  greater, 
mni  consequently  the  price  of  goods  and  labour 
witNild  be  according  to  the  demand;  and  most 
would  have  great  difficulty  in  bringing  them- 
to  believe,  that  if  they  saved  one  half  of  their 
eMnings,  which  they  now  pay  for  taxes,  that  they 
woold  not  then  have  more  to  spend  upon  them- 
sdves  than  they  have  at  present.  But  this  is  not 
the  whokt  mischief  that  is  to  be  attributed  to  taxes. 
If  .tlie  amount  of  taxes  paid  to  Government  were 
afterwards  returned  in  circulation  and  employed 
IB  productive  labour,  the  evil  would  not  be  so 
great ;  «fld  this  is  why  the  weight  of  taxes  is  not 
90  mecb  fek  during  war,  as  in  time  of  peace,  be- 
caote  daring  war  an  immense  sum  is  always  in  cir- 
eolation,  and  giving  employment  to  millions  of 
kidnttrious  people ;  for,  though  soldiers  and  sailors 
cannot,  in  that  case,  be  called  productive  labour- 
ers, yet  they  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  number 
that  are  otherwise  employed,  to  supply  them  with 
their  wants. 

The  foregoing  doctrine  of  the  effect  of  taxation 
does  not  appear  very  well  to  agree  with  what  had 
just  before  been  quoted  from  the  same  author, 
naniely,    ^\  that  double  the  number  of  labourers 
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would  be  employed,  if  we  coold  get  tbeoi  at 
olir -price."    Does  not  the  price  of  labour^  to  tlie 
poor9  depend  upon  the  price  of  provisional  nod  Ae 
necessaries  which  they  have  to  purdhase;  aadt  if 
they  now  contribute  one  half  of  their  eamidga  to 
the  payment  of  taxes,  could  they  not  a0brd  to  work 
for  half  price,  if  those  taxes  were  removed  ?    Jjtm 
money  would  also  go  out  of  the  country,  if  the  ot^ 
culating  medium  were  to  rise  to  its  proper  standard* 
Every  man,  who  has  it  to  spare,  is  now  sendiiy 
money  to  France,  and  other  countries,  on  that  ac- 
count ;  but  when  there  is  less  demand  for  nioney  in 
those  countries,  and  more  demand  for  it  here,  by 
reason  of  the  increase  of  industry,  or  demand  Sot 
labour,  it  will  come  back  again.     Po  qot  people 
reduce  their  establishments,  and  keep  half  the  nuv- 
ber  of  servants,  and  employ  only  half  the  number 
of  people  they  otherwise  would,  because  they  can* 
not  afford  to  keep  and  employ  more?     Is  not  this 
an  injury  to  the  poor,  as  well  as  to  the  rich,  aad 
the  industry  of  the  country  ?     The  contrary  prin- 
ciples, therefore^  cannot  be  supported  by  reaaon  or 
truth. 

We  first  lend  money  to  Government,  whicl)  formi 
what  is  called  the  national  debt ;  we  then  give  to 
Government,  in  taxes,  the  money  to  pay  us  the  inte' 
rest  of  this  debt,  and,  afterwards,  we  must  give  them 
the  money  to  discharge  the  debt;  and  although 
this  fells  harder  upon  some  descriptions  of  people 
than  upon  others,  yet  the  whole  body  of  society 
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suilbiV'Igr  4l&  for  61^  t&'||^  lender,  who  makes  the 
^itB^nQea9  mast  contribute  a  part  of  the  means  to 
pay  himself;  andt  if  he  receive  four  or  five  per  cent 
ipt^n^sts  one  half  of  the  amount  goes  back  again,  in 
takfiif  upon  the  various  articles  of  his  expenditure. 
Ihiteven  all  this  would  be  of  no  great  consequence^ 
if  the  capital,  which  formed  the  debt,  existed  in  any 
wiy  within  the  country;  but,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
that  it  has  been  used  in  perishable  articles,  or 
faitted  the  country,  and  is  nowhere  to  be  found. 
We  must  therefore  look  upon  it  as  so  much  money 
got,  and  so  much  money  spent,  and  it  must  have 
been  got  before  it  could  have  been  spent,  which 
shows  the  possibility  of  our  being  able  to  get  more; 
wid  every  reasonable  man  must  be  convinced, 
that  since  these  difficulties  exist,  it  will  not  do  to 
fdax  in  our  endeavours  and  exertions  to  get  rid 
of  tbem  as  well  as  we  can,  and  that  complaints 
wiJl  not  effect  the  purpose.  Government  must  be 
supported,  taxes  must  be  endured,  and  the  revenue 
should  be  increased  rather  than  reduced,  or  we 
shall  soon  see  times  worse,  instead  of  being  better. 
All  we  can  do,  in  this  case,  is,  to  find  out  a  better 
aod  more  just  and  equal  mode  of  taxation;  and  in 
a  maritime  and  commercial  country  like  this,  and 
taking  in  the  empire  and  its  dependencies,  so  as  for 
every  man  to  contribute  his  aid  according  to  )iis 
means,  it  is  very  easy  to  effect  it;  and  instead  of 
falling  heavily  upon,  or  being  even  felt  by  any  par- 
ticular description  of  people,  it  would  give  the  great- 
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ert  and  best  e0ect  to  intiliMtry  and  coimnevQe ;  but 
this  is  a 'Subject  which  will  be  treated  momhXb^ 
and  with  more  pippriety,  id  another  chapter^  • 
i  It  has  been  recommendedi  by  Mn  Arthur  Yod^g, 
so  to  adjust  the  wages  of  day  labour,  as  to  males 
them  at  all  times  equivalent  to  a  peck  of  whaa^ 
per  diem,  for  each  labourer.  ^*  This  quantib^'' 
he  says,  ^^  was  earned  by  the  pountry  laboareni^ 
during  a  considerable  period  of  the  last  century, 
when-  the  poor  rates  were  low^  and  not  granted  ti^ 
assist  in-  the  maintenance  of  those  who  were- able 
to  work.'*  And  he  goes  on  to  observe,  *'  that  as 
the  labourer  would,  in  this  case,  receive  seventjr 
bushels  of  wheat,  for  forty*  seven  weeks  -  labour, 
exclusive  of  five  weeks  for  harvest;  and,  as  a 
family  of  six  persons  consumes-  no  more,  in  a  year, 
than  forty-eight^bushels,  it  is  clear  that  such  wagea 
of  labour  would  cut  off  every  pretence  to  parochisi 
assistance,  and  of  necessity  the:  conclusion  wobid 
fijlow,  that  all  right  to  it,  in  men  thus  paid,  shooU 
be  annihilated  for  evef*." 

The  quantity  of  corn,  or  price  of  labour,  here 
allowed,  is  as  little  as  possible,  to  enable  a  man  to 
maintain  a  family;  but,  by  constant  labour,  he 
may  do  it  with  this  allowance;  and  by  the  advan- 
tage, or  advance  of  wages,  which  he  wonld  get 
during  the  five  weeks  of  harvest,  he  may  lay. by 
something,  in  case  of  need,  or  sickness,  and  keep 

•  •  ,  ■ 

*  Annab  of  AgrieoHare,  No.  ^0,  page  91. 
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himself  mud  bis  familjr  independent  of  the  parish, 
which  is  the  great  object  to  be  desired.  Bat  eorn, 
according  to  this  calculation,  most  be  at  ninety-sfac 
shillings  the  quarter,  before  the  labourer  can  earn 
three  shillings  per  day;  and  if  it  should  ever  be  at 
forty*eight  shillings  the  quarter,  he  will  only  earn 
eighteen  pence  per  day,  or  nine  shillings  per  we^; 
and  as  there  are  seven  days^  for  six  persons  to  sub- 
sist upon  it,  it  would  be  little  more  than  two  pence 
halfpenny  per  day  for  each  person.  The  low  price 
of  corn  would,  therefore,  evidently  be  a  disadvan- 
tage to  the  labourer;  for,  the  higher  the  price  of 
com,  the  more  he  will  have  to  spend  in  other  arti- 
cles, besides  bread.  ^  He  and  his  family  cannot  live 
upon  bread  alone,  except  in  a  state  of  the  lowest 
degree  of  wretchedness  and  poverty ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  they  even  would  not  have  enough  of  this,  by 
that,  allowance,  when  com  is  cheap.  A  man  should 
also  have  something  better  than  water  to  drink ;  for 
bread  and  water  is  the  barest  allowance  by  which 
human  nature  can  be  supported.  He  should  also 
have  lodging,  clothing,  a  clean  shirt,  and  something 
more  than  bread  to  eat;  for  all  which  he  may  pay 
the  same,  or  probably  more,  when  corn  is  at  forty- 
eight  shillings  the  quarter,  than  when  it  is  at  ninety* 
six.  Besides,  some  men  will  do  nearly  double  the 
work  of  others;  and  justice  seems  to  point  out,  that 
every  man  should  be  paid  according  to  his  industiy 
and  skill.     However,  this  regulation  may  very  well 
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be  adopted,  as  a  standard  or  average  price  of  laboor, 
making  allowances  according  to  circumstaooess  and 
some  such  plan  must  be  the  only  mode  that  can 
better  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  of  pea« 
ple^  and  keep  them  above  poverty  and  parochial 
relief,  or  place  them  in  a  state  of  any  degree  ^ 
comfort  and  independence.  And  it  may  be  adEed» 
of  any  reasonable  person,  whether  it  would  not  be 
more  just  and  more  wise  to  contribute  to  the  com- 
forts'of  the  poor,  in  this  way,  than  to  snpport  their 
po^rty,  at  the  expence  of  from  twelve  to  eighteeb 
shillings  in  the  pound  poor  rates  ? 

In  every  country  that  is  thinly  peopled^  and 
where  provisions  are  cheap,  there  is  always  the 
greatest  misery.  Poland,  Spain,  Turkey,  and  other 
countries,  give  convincing  proofs  that,  where  the 
structure  of  society  is  incomplete^  the  government 
oppressive,  and  the  people  are  chained  down  by 
the  tyranny  of  their  rulers  and  superiors,  there  will 
always  be  poverty,  though  in  the  midst  of  plenty  ^ 
and  although  there  may  be  temporary  wants  and 
distresses  in  such  a  country  as  England,  occaisioMd 
by  particular  circumstances,  yet  it  is  impoesible 
but  they  must  soon  vanish  before  the  energy  and 
persevering  efforts  of  the  people,  if  proper  enceo-' 
rsgement  be  given  to  their  industry. 

There  is  no  greater  proof  of  the  flourishing  state 
of  a  country,  than  when  the  articles  or  necessaries 
of  life  are  at  a  reasonable  and  even  a  high  price. 
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And  tiie  .same  observation  may  still  be.  more  fully 
made  palpable,  in  regard,  to  the  wages  qf  labour,  It 
proves  that  there  is  a  demand  for  labour,  and ,  that 
tbe  people  are  able  to  purchase  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life.  It  also  proves,  that  industry  and 
labour  are  properly  rewarded,  which  is  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  the  improvement  and  happiness 
of  society. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  the  high  price  of 
labour,  as  constant  employment,  that  is  desirable 
tor  t^e  labouring  classes.  It  is  not  only  the  price 
Off  corn  that  should. regulate  the  price  of  labour,  but 
the  piun  of  wages  that  would  be  sufficient  to  enable 
a  man  to  purchase  the  various  necessaries,  and 
small  comforts  of  life,  for  a  family ;  and  it.  is  evident 
that,  if  half  a  man's  earnings  are  reduced  by  taxei^ 
and  Uie.  advance  of  other  necessary  articles  besides 
corn,  that,  instead  of  earning  one  peck  of  wheat, 
per  day;  he  must  earn  at  least  two,  to  live  equally 
a»  well  as  the  labourers  of  the  last  century.  It  is 
likewise  certain,  that  excessive  high  wages,  owing  to 
the  present  corrupt  state  of  the  morals  and  habits  of 
tbelabouring  classes,  tend  only  to  promote  vice  a^d 
idleness,  particularly  among  the  manufacturing  pppr 
and  artizans ;  for  it  is  perfectly  well  kpqwn,  that 
those  who  can  get  money  enough  to  spends  by  thre^ 
days  labour,  will  not  work  six  days  in  tbe  week. 
They  get  the  habit  of  drinking,  and  spend  the  r^ 
of  their  time  in  the  alehouse.     But  this  evil  would 
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be  miidied,  by  better  edocation  and  attention  to 
the  morib  id  people  that  are  employed ;  or  bj  pay* 
ing  them  acisordingly,  or  refasing  them  woric. 

Every  man  will  lubmit^  with  fortitude,  to  the 
state  and  conditk»i  in  which  Providence  has  placed 
him,  and  to  the  ioiatoral  evils  and  misfortnoes  of 
human  life,  but  he  e3tjpecto  to  be  treated  with  justice 
by  his  fellow  men ;  and  if  fortune,  or  chance,  has 
made  one  man  richer  or  hkppier  than  another,  it  is 

no  reason  that  the  lowest  of  human  beings  should 

/■  • 

be  despised,  for  his  situation  br  circumstances  in 

* 

life,  or  be  ill  rewarded  for  his  mehlal  or  bodily  la- 
bours, if  his  labours  be  just  and  honest.  People 
should  consider,  that  it  must  be  eithbr'  chance,  or 
the  bounty  of  Providence,  that  hais  inade  them 
licher,  or  happier,  than  others ;  and,  if  ft  be  the 
latter.  He  that  giveth,  may  also  take  awa]^,  if  He 
find  that  the  gift  has  been  ill  bestowed.  But  one 
should  suppose  that  riches  were  more  the  dBect  of 
evil,  or  of  chance,  than  the  gift  of  Providence ;  for 

• 

God  does  not  distinguish  men  by  such  gifts,  although 
he  judges  of  their  conduct  accordingly.  He  can* 
not  be  thought  to  tempt  men,  by  means  of  riches, 
therefore  money  cannot  be  the  gift  of  God,  but 
of  the  enemy  of  man.  For  we  often  see,  that  the 
wicked  prosper  for  awhile,  and  that  virtue  is  of 
ten  covered  with  rags ;  and  few  fortunes,  perhaps, 
have  ever  been  got  honestly  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  some  people  must  have  suffered  by  it,  in  the 
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progTMtof  the  acquiremeDt.  This^  thereibre,  can- 
not be  the  work  of  God,  for  the  riches  of  this  life 
are  no  considerations  with  Him ;  bnt  as  He  jndges 
^  the  actions  of  men,  so,  according  as  their  actions 
IM  good  or  bad)  mast  they,  sooner  or  later,  expect 
lb  be  rewarded. 


A' 
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CHAP  IX. 

On  the  Value  of  Labour^ 

The  annual  labour  of  every  country  is  said  and 
admitted  to  be^  the  fund  which  originally  supplies 
it  with  all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life. 
The  difference  between  what  is  created  and  what 
is  consumed,  is  the  measure  of  the  increase  of 
wealth  or  stock;  and  it  follows  from  this,  that 
whatever  the  manner  may  be  in  which  the  produce 
of  industry  is  consumed,  whether  in  the  affluent 
manner  of  living  of  productive  labourers,  or  in  the 
maintenance  of  unproductive  people,  the  difference 
between  the  creative  and  consumptive  power  is 
the  measure  of  the  progress  of  wealth  or  poverty,  in 
every  nation. 

The  proportion  of  supply,  in  every  nation,  is  re- 
gulated by  the  number  of  those  who  are  employed 
in  useful  labour  and  those  who  are  not  so  employed ; 
therefore  the  riches  and  plenty  of  a  nation  must 
depend  upon  the  number  that  are  employed  in  use- 
ful labour;  for,  among  savage  nations,  who  have 
little  skill, or  judgment  to  direct  their  labour,  or 
little  means  to  support  it,  whatever  may  be  the 
soil,  climate,  or  extent  of  territory  they  inhabit^ 
they  are  often  so  miserably  poor,  that,  from  mere 
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wint,  they  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  destroying 
their  infants,  old  people,  and  those  afflicted  with 
fairing  diseases,  or  abandoning  them  to  perish  by 
iMinger,  or  to  be  devoured  by  the  wild  beasts. 
Among  civilised  and  thriving  nations,  on  the  con- 
tmry,  though  a  great  number  of  the  people  do  not 
labour  at  all,  and  many  of  them  consume  a  much 
giMter  quatitity  of  the  produce  of  labour  than  those 
that  work,  yet  the  produce  of  the  whole  labour  of 
the  society  is  so  great,  that  all  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied ;  and  a  workman,  even  of  the  lowest  and 
poorest  order,  if  he  be  frugal  and  industrious,  and 
his  labour  be  property  and  justly  rewarded,  may 
enjoy  a  greater  share  of  the  necessaries  and  conve- 
niences of  life  than  it  i^  possible  for  any  savage  to 
acquire.  It  is  natural  from  this  to  infer,  and  ex- 
perience proves  the  fact,  that  well  directed  labour 
may  support  a  vast  population,  in  a  confined  or 
small  territory,  if  aided  by  proper  means;  and  that 
extensive  empires,  though  thinly  peopled,  may 
remain  in  misery  and  poverty,  when  the  energy  or 
industry  of  the  people  is  cramped  or  ill  supported. 
Such  are  the  productive  powers  and  value  of  la- 
bour. 

The  causes  of  improvement  in  the  productive 
powers  of  labour,  and  the  order  in  which  its  produce 
is  naturally  distributed  among  the  different  ranks 
and  conditions  of  men,  arise  chiefly  from  the  fair 
and  equitable  means  of  keeping  productive  labour 
employed.     "  Whatever  be  the  actual  state  of  the 
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skiJI,  dexterity,  and  judgpnent  with  which 
applied  iQ  any  nation )  the  abundance  or  scarcit/ 
of  its  annual  supply  must  depend,  during  the  col^ 
tinuance  of  that  state,  upon  the  proportion  of  thOK 
who  are  annually  employed  in  useful  labour,  aild 
that  of  those  who  are  not  so  employed.    The  maaar^ 
her  of  useful  and  productive  labourers  n  iQMrjr 
where  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  capital' 
stock  which  is  employed  in  setting  them  to  woffe, 
and  to  the  particular  way  in  which  it  19  so  tat^ 
ployed^/'    Much  then  depends  upon  the  eneig}r 
and  means  whioh  are  afforded  to  productive  Itboiur,'' 
aqd  the  system  or  regulations  that  may  be  adopted^ 
the  manner  in  which  capital  stock  may  be  prodiiceil 
or  accumulated,  and  the  different  quantities  of  la- 
bour which  it  may  put  in  motion,  according  to  the 
different  ways  in  which  it  is  employed. 

**  The  policy  of  some  nations  has  given  extra0^: 
dinary  encouragement  to  the  industry  of  the  coun.- 
try ;  that  of  others  to  the  industry  of  the  towns,  iv 
Great  Britain,  where  there  seems  to  be  an  eqnvl' 
division  of  labour,  and  in  which  the  injudicious 
4aw  of  settlement  alone  can  confine  the  labourer  to 
one  particular  spot,  no  art  of  human  invention  need' 
stand  still  for  want  of  labour;  but^  as  Dr.  Soritfa 
further  observes,  scarce  any  nation  has  dealt  equally 
and  impartially  with  every  sort  of  industry.  Since' 
the  downfal  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  policy  of 

*  Sniith't  Wealth  of  Natioiu. 
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Eluiope  has  been  more  farourable  to  arts,  maqji- 
MAttreSy  and  commerce,  the  industry  of  towns, 
%ui  to  agriculture^  the  industry  of  the  country.*' 
l^boM  |Mnefereoce,  however,  cannot  have  proceeded 
lipi  apond  policy  of  ejtperieoce^  because  the  neg- 
tfqt  of  agriculture  occasioned  the  downfal  of  the 
loman  empire.  These  different  plajis  have,  no 
lopb^  been  introduced  for^  and  influenced  by,  po- 
ii|jcal  views  and  purposes,  as  well  as  for  and  by  the 
novate  interests  and  prejudices  of  particular  orders 
if  jneiiy  without  any  regard  to,  or  foresight  of,  their 
IfMeqoences  upon  the  general  order  of  society; 
fg|t»  as  ilpi  been  observed,  they  have  given  occasion 
I9.  wry  diflerent  theories  of  political  economy,  of 
vhich  some  magnify  the  importance  of  that  indus- 
fjr.  which  is  carried  on  in  towns,  others  of  that 
vjkich  is  carried  on  in  the  country.  These  theories 
lave*  notwithstanding,  had  a  considerable  influence 
Mt  only  upon  the  opinions  of  men  of  learning,  but 
ipon  the  public  conduct  of  princes  and  sovereign 
aalaa. 

In  Great  Britain  the  tendency  of  late  years  has 
ttd  to  the  industry  of  the  towns,  by  the  flattering, 
ihoogh.  often  fallacious  appearance  and  encou  rage- 
Bent  of  more  profitable  labour  and  a  more  imme- 
liate  benefit,  or  more  lucrative  employment  of  ca» 
litaL  But  whether  these  views  have  been  realized, 
o  as  to  produce  a  general  benefit  to  society, 
ipnains  to  be  questioned.  The  division  of  labour 
a  certainly  the  support  of  society ;  but  if  one 

VOL.  I.  T 
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l^ancb  of  industry  be  supported  at  the  expeoce  of 
Htioiher»  society  is  thereby  injured.  The  tempting 
prospect  of  more  gainful  labour,  brings  laboows 
from  the  country  to  the  towns,  and  for  the  take  of 
obtaining  the  labour  of  towns  at  a  cbeapet  ratei 
speculators  extend  their  works  to  the  coiintiy.  The 
increasing  preponderance  is,  therefore^  in  fafoiir  of 
the  labour  of  towns,  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
of  real  benefit  to  the  country. 

If  we  consider  the  risk  of  foreign  trade,  the  bk 
that  have  made  fortunes  by  it,  and  the  many  that 
have  been  sufierers,  and  properly  examine  tbe 
cause,  we  shall  find  that  the  system,  heretdfore 
established,  of  carrying  on  foreign  trade,  has  not 
been  such  as  to  produce  great  benefit  even  to  this 
country,  although  this  country  has  peculiar  advan- 
tages in  it'^lf,  which  would  make  its  foreign  trade 
more  valuable  than  that  of  any  other.  We  havt 
only  to  ascertain  the  quantity  and  value  in  amount 
of  the  produce  and  consumption  of  this  country, 
the  amount  of  imports  and  exports,  and  we  shall 
find  that  not  so  much  is  gained  by  our  boasted 
foreign  commerce,  as  is  generally  imagined.  Com* 
merce  is  only  valuable  when  the  balance  of  trade  is 
at  least  equal,  if  not  in  our  favour;  when  itgivfc 
more  to  productive  labour  than  it  takes  firom  it   \ 

It  has  been  held  by  Dr.  Smith  to  be  more  id- 
vantageous  to  export  raw  materials  than  manuftiJ- 
turcd  goods,  because  there  is  more  profit  upon  the 
capital  employed;  but  thyi  seems  to  be  a  veiy 
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rr6nteti8  opinion,  a!!s  applied  to  this  country.  It 
l^ttiore  Itdvantageous  to  us  to  import  raw  materials 
iHA  e^tport  manufactured  goods,  although  it  may 
¥t  -tAOte  advantageous  to  Russia  and  America  to 
ttjMrt  raw  materials,  or  the  produce  of  their  land; 
the  advantage  of  commerce  seems  to  depend  upon 
flWt  ill  gained  in  foreign  countries  and  spent  at 
IbflOtt,  Qir  that  which  is  most  productive  of  profitable 
idkmr.  Unless  all  countries  would  agree  to  a  more 
WtrtX  principle  of  commerce,  so  as  to  assist  the 
Ailtuaf  industry,  as  well  as  revenue  of  each  other, 
Me>  home  consumption  and  internal  industry  of 
Afii'  country,  with  the  commerce  of  our  colonies, 
3<^rve  more  consideration  than  that  of  any  foreign 
trade.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  happiness- for  so- 
rf^j,' if  the  narrow  principles  established  in  com- 
Mil^ee  were  abolished,  and  if  a  free  trade  were  per- 
[hitted  in  all  countries;  this  would  increase  the 
MlUpetiCioii  of  industry,  and  the  duties  on  imports 
nay  be  so  regulated,  as  not  to  injure  each  other, 
but  promote  the  best  means  of  increasing  the  re- 
H^ectiVe  revenues,  as  well  as  the  industry  of  the 
ttt{>^titrie  countries. 

jAj^riculture  is,  no  doubt,  the  first  branch  of  in- 
ittirtfy  to  be  attended  to,  because  it  gives  employ- 
Sfeat  to  the  greatest  number  of  people,  and  pro- 
citfces  the  most  essential  articles  of  life ;  but  every 
fcthployment,  that  is  not  vicious,  >s  useful  to  society. 
WThat  is  termed  the  rural  population  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, amounts  to  about  half  the  number  of  its  inha- 
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bitants,  bat  these  are  not  all  employed  in  agriciil- 
tare.  Agriculture  would  not  employ  one*tlliid 
part  of  the  population  of  the  country^  to  anpply 
food  for  the  whole ;  but  nine-tenths  of  the  pop«b* 
tion  must  live  by  labour,  industry,  or  emptoyoMBt 
of  some  sort  or  other ;  for  not  more  than  ono^tenth 
can  be  said  to  be  entirely  independent,  thwefcie 
every  branch  of  industry  that  can  be  thonglift  of^  to 
keep  people  employed,  must  be  of  benefit  to  «• 
ciety ;  for  nothing  is  so  pernicious  to  it  at  idltMtt. 
When  the  division,  or  distribution  of  laboar  it  vh 
equal,  the  general  benefit  of  the  community  atbige 
must  suffer,  therefore  if  labour  be  taken  from  agri- 
culture, and  absorbed  by  manuftctures,  it  it  jm 
injury  to  society.  But  it  is  the  great  mnhaplicatioa 
of  the  productions  of  all  the  different  arti^  in  con- 
sequence of  the  division  of  labour,  as  Dr.  Smith 
observes,  which  occasions,  in  a  well-governed  to- 
ciety,  that  universal  opulence  which  extends  itstif 
to  the  lowest  ranks  oi  the  people/'  It  is  indnsl^ 
of  every  kind ;  for  by  these  means  one  person  dis- 
poses of  the  surplus  produce  oi  his  laboar  ibr  that 
of  another,  and  thus  the  wants  and  comforlt'Of  *die 
community  are  satisfied,  and  if  kept  in  proper  eqai* 
*  librium  and  expended  with  prudence,  the  toqilii 
labour  of  all  useful  employment  will  famish,  or 
procure,  not  only  what  is  sufficient  to  supply  the 
wants  of  nature,  and  moderate  desires  of  comfort  in 
superfluities,  but  leave  something  to  add  to  the  ge- 
neral store  of  capital. 
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Smith  sayi^  <«  ereiy  man  is  rich  or  poor,  acr* 
H  to  the  degree  in  which  he  can  aftord  to 
the  necessaries,  conveniences,  and  amnse« 
:^f  human  life."  But  after  the  division  of 
rlabour  has  once  thoroughly  taken  place,  if 
rjr  small  part  of  these  with  which  a  man's 
ibour  can  supply  him.  The  far  greater  part 
m.  he  must  derive  from  other  people,  and  he 
le  rich,  or  poor,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
iiboar  which  he  can  command,  or  which  he 
Rxd  to  purchase.  The  value  of  any  commo- 
herefore,  to  the  person  who  possesses  it,  and 
lesns  not  to  use  or  consume  it  him^lf,  but 
Imnge  it  for  other  commodities,  is  equal  to 
AUtity  of  labour  which  it  enables  him  to  pur- 
or  command.  Labour  therefore  is  the  real 
leof  the  exchangeable  value  of  all  commo- 
'  It  may  then  be  inferred,  that  labour  was 
rt  cost  or  price,  or  that  commodity  or  me- 
with  which  to  purchase  or  procure  other 
aditieis.  <*  It  was  not  by  gold  or  by  silver, 
f  labour  that  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  was 
iHy  purchased*.*'  It  is  therefore  only  by 
*  mid  industry  that  the  wealth  of  nations  can 
pported;  for  what  is  the  worth  of  gold  or 
on  a  desert  island,  where  it  can  neither  be 
aged  for  labour,  nor  the  necessaries  of  life  ? 
or,  then,  is  of  the  most  essential  value,  and 
A  be  U»  highly  rated  in  the  estimation  of 
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human  life,  for  without  it  no  being  conld  mbtist; 
for  every  one  must  either  subsist  by  his  own  labours 
or  by  the  labour  of  others.  The  value  of  labour 
differs  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  necessarits 
or  comforts  of  life  which  the  labourer  may  prodncey 
or  the  importance  of  the  employments  in  which 
he  ma}'  be  exercised;  but  all  should  be  fairly  paid, 
according  to  the  value  of  their  labour. 

When  the  land  of  a  country  is  divided,  and  be* 
comes  private  property,  either  by  alienation  or 
purchase,  it  is  not  right  that  the  possessor  sboold 
|pe  deprived  of  it;  but  as  it  will  be  of  little  service 
to  him  without  the  help  of  labour,  and  mosfc  de- 
crease in  value  without  its  aid,  it  is  also  but  just 
that  the  labourer  should  participate  in  the  benefit! 
obtained  by  his  means.  Of  this,  however,  he  gene- 
rcilly  gets  too  small  a  share  to  be  considered  a  just 
equivalent.  The  proprietor  is  not  content  with 
having  only  the  intrinsic  annual  value  of  the  land, 
on  which  he  employs  no  labour,  but  he  endeavoars 
to  screw  something  more  out  of  the- farmer,  and  tbe 
farmer,  in  his  turn,  screws  all  he  can  get  ont  of  tbe 
labourer,  not  considering  that  when  the  labourer  if 
thus  rendered  incapable  of  labour,  by  his  over- 
trained efforts  to  procure  a  subsistence,  he  mart  at 
last  be  supported  by  those  who,  with  common  jus- 
tice, might  have  enabled  him  to  support  himisdf; 
for  by  giving  him  a  proper  and  ju9t  reward  for  his 
labour^  at  the  period  of  youth  and  vigour,  he  would 
have  been  able  to  lay  by  sufficient  to  support  him 
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19  <^4  Age  and  infirmity,  particularly  if  he  had 
beep  properly  instructed  in  the  rules  of  prudence 
lUlfl  economy. 

And  this  system,  or  principle,  of  prudence  and 
economy,  among  the  labouring  classes^  must  not  be 
8ft  down,  or  derided,  as  being  visionary.  It  is  easy 
to  be  accomplished,  by  proper  management.  The 
labouring  people  do  not  now  think  of  saving,  be- 
caqie  the  mite  they  could  spare  from  the  constant 
.cravings  of  nature  would  not  be  sufficient  to  sup- 
port them  under  a  temporary  calamity,  much  more 
i^bder  a  lasting  afl^iction,  or  when  they  are  past 
labour;  but  if  a  proper  system  were  adopted 
through  all  classes  of  people,  from  men  in  affluence 
and  power  dovm  to  the  humble  peasant,  this  prin- 
ciple would  soon  be  established.  If,  for  instance, 
it  were  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  universal  rule 
of  soqi^ty^  that  no  person  should  be  trusted,  asso* 
cjated  with,  employed,  protected,  or  relieved  in 
case  of  distress,  but  such  as  are  of  moral,  industrious, 
aii^  pn^dent  habits,  would  not  all  people  soon  be- 
come moral,  prudent,  and  industrious,  if  they  were 
justly:  supported  and  properly  encouraged  ?  And 
this  idea  again  must  not  be  wantonly  ridiculed,  or 
UiUghed  at;  for  is  it  not  exactly  the  principle  of 
the  Quakers?  And  may  not  all  society  establish 
the  same,  or  any  other  rules  they  like  ?  The  only 
thing  wanted  is,  the  established  form  and  practice, 
which  must  emanate  from  the  higher  powers,  aiid 
have  the  universal  voice  of  the  people,  which  few 
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would  refuse  in  this  instance,  and  having  once  fab- 
scribed  ^o  these  rules,  they  may  easily  be  nurfe  lo 
keep  them  It  only  wants  a  proper  form  and  jlHI 
arrangement  between  man  and  man,  and  that  the 
poor  should  know  how  they  are  to  benefit  \fyh. 
The  form  of  the  Quakers  is  qot  correct,  l>ecaiifaik 
has  too  much  exterior,  like  the  Catholic  aodteAhtir 
religions.  True  virtue  is  more  modest,  and  acts  rm 
secret ;  but  th^  principle  of  the  Quakers,  at  weOai 
that  of  all  true  morality  and  religion,  is  exc^elleirt;; 

All  we  require,  to  improve  society  and  better  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  aa  well  aa  to  M 
to  the  happiness  of  mankind  in  general,  ia,  to  eatai- 
blish  the  rules  of  justice  and  morality,  froos  die 
highest  to  the  lowest  orders  of  peftpie,  in  such  a 
form  as  shall  not  be  departed  from ;  and  this  gene- 
ral principle  should  be  enforced  among  all  rfaascB 
of  people,  and  in  all  employments  of  society. 
It  is  evidently  better  to  support  the  laboarii^ 
classes  in  industry,  than,  to  maintain  them  in 
idleness,  (which  is  the  literal  effect  of  parochU 
imd  casual  charity,)  because  the  one  yields  profit, 
and  the  other  is  a  total  waste  to  the  commiitthj; 
imd  if  the  poor  were  properiy  paid  and'  rewarded 
for  their  labour,and  instructed  and  encouraged  in^be 
principles  of  prpdence,  they  would  be  able  to  sup- 
port themselves  in  times  when  there  may  be  litde 
demand  for  their  labour;  but  this  could  never 
happen,  for  any  continuance,  among  an  ii 
and  civilized  people,  under  proper  regulations. 
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'^  'The  reason  why  there  has  lately  been  raeh  a  want 
of  demand  for  labour  is,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  popnlation  have  been  thrown  out  of  their  usual 
0tnftay  daring  war,  and  have  had  new  occupations  to 
sS4i.  When  lliese  changes  or  convulsions  happen, 
it  aMkes  havoc  among  the  labouring  classes  of  peo» 
Iiie»  as  well  as  others,  until  things  get  settled,  and 
dme  are  again  more  steady  and  regular  employ- 
aents  established.  With  regard  to  agricultural 
eittployments,  the  landlord,  who  only  lends  his  land,' 
Wtii  adds  nothing  more  to  the  produce  of  labour, 
should  be  moderate  in  his  demand,  for  the  reverse 
qnrtem  has  been  of  greater  injury  to  himself,  as 
well  as  to  society,  than  is  generally  imagined.  Be- 
canae,'  owing  to  a  bad  harvest,  or  the  waste  of 
war,  the  farmer  is  able,  or  obliged,  to  raise  the 
:price  of  tlie  produce  of  the  earth,  the  landlord 
thinks  he  has  a  right  to  a  share  in  the  advance,  ibr 
wbidi  he  has  done  nothing,  except  that  of  contri- 
buting to  the  distresses  of  the  people,  by  want  of 
dare,  and  foresight  in  the  general  regulations  of  the 
cdontiy.  And  the  same  may  be  said  with  respect 
if^  tiAea.  The  proprietor  of  the  land  and  the  tithe 
:binier  most  have  their  profits  from  the  improve- 
Mants  and  exertions  of  the  labourer,  and  the  more 
he-  toils,  and  the  more  the  improvements  cost  him» 
the  more  he  must  give  to  those  who  contribute  no- 
thing towards  it  Can  this  be  called  justice,  or  a 
proper  encouragement  to  industry  ?  But  the  same 
system  is  practised  through  every  branch  of  em- 
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ployment  or  industry,  as  if  the  head  were  more 
productive  than  the  members  of  the  body. 

It  is  generally  understood,  that  a  farm  ought  to 
produce  at  least  three  rents.  One  to  the  landlpid, 
oqe  to  the  farmer  for  his  capital,  stock,  and  pro6ts, 
and  the  rest  to  the  wages  of  labour  and  cultivation. 
But  in  manufactures,  the  cost  or  price  of  goods  re- 
solves itself  into  two  parts  only,  the  wages  of 
labour,  and  the  profits  of  stock.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  fisheries,  one  part  of  the  profits  or  pro- 
duce pays  the  labour  of  the  fishermen,  and  the 
other  the  capital  employed  in  the  fishery;  but 
Qommerce  has  little  more  division  than  that  of  the 
risk  and  profit  on  capital.  <'  Wages,  profit,  and 
roipt,  are  the  three  original  sources  of  all  revenue, 
aa  well  as  of  all  exchangeable  value,"  therefore 
qach  should  have  its  proportionate  share;  but  if  this 
proportion  be  not  observed,  and  the  most  produc- 
tive part  be  neglected,  it  is  evident  that  the  rest 
must  soon  suffer  and  fall  into  decay. 

*'  If  any  civilized  country  were  annually  to  employ 
all  the  labour  which  it  can  annually  purchase,  as 
the  quantity  of  labour  would  increase  greatly  every 
year,  so  the  produce  of  every  succeeding  year 
would  be  of  vastly  greater  value  than  that  of  the 
foregoing.  But  there  is  no  country  in  which  the 
whole  annual  produce  is  employed  in  maintaining 
the  industrious.  The  idle  every  where  consume  a 
coAiiderable  pari  of  it;  and,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent proportions  in  which  it  is  annually  divided^ 
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between  those  two  different  orders  of  people>  its  or- 
dioary,  or  average  value,  must  either  anuually  in- 
crease or  diminish,  or  continue  the  same  from  one 
year  to  an<;ther*." 

Land  and  climate  are  not  always  suited  to  the 
production  of  every  article  required  for  consump^ 
tion,  therefore  foreign  trade  is  necessary ;  but  this, 
in  general,  is  only  to  supply  the  superfluous  part  of 
#iir  wants,  though  not  altogether  so.  We  cannot 
gpt>w  wine,  oil,  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  and  many 
other  articles  in  England ;  nor,  perhaps,  under  the 
present  system,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  corn  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  inhabitants.  Of  manufactures 
we  have  a  superfluous  quantity,  and  it  is  therefore 
natural  to  barter  the  one  for  the  other;  but  the 
Iwdi  of  England  would  produce  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  corn,  and  every  other  article  necessary  for 
its  inhabitants,  with  proper  industry,  excepting 
what  we  could  obtain  from  our  colonies ;  therefore* 
foreign  trade  is  not  necessary  for  England,  unless  it 
ooold  be  carried  on  upon  a  free  and  liberal  principle, 
which  indeed  would  be  of  benefit  to  all  countries 
and  to  all  mankind.  We  should,  however,  encou- 
rage our  colonial  more  than  foreign  commerce,  un- 
less it  can  be  carried  on  upon  mutual  principles  of 
-advantage. 

Although  manufactures  give  employment  to  a 
great  number  of  a  certain  class  of  labourers,  yet 
they  do  not  employ  the  number  that  may  be  ocru* 
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pied  in  agriculture ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  boast 
of  the  great  advantage  of  machinery,  yet,  fortii* 
nately,  there  are  some  branches  of  manufacture  that 
may  still  be  done  cheaper  by  manual  labour  than 
by  machinery,  which  is  injurious  to  the  commumty, 
usless  it  be  to  relieve  the  manufacturing  daMes^ 
finom  noxious. and  too  laborious  labour. 

A  man  should  always  be  able  to  live  by  hit.ht* 
boor,  and  his  wages  should  not  only  be  sufficient 
to  maintain  him,  but  to  produce  sometWng  more^ 
or  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  bring  up  a  family, 
without  which  the  race  of  such  workmen  could  not 
last  beyond  the  first  generation.  Mons.  Cantillpcl 
seems,  upon  this  account,  to  suppose,  that  (he 
lowest  species  of  common  labourers  must,  or  should, 
every  where  earn  at  least  double  their  own  main- 
tenance,  in  order  that,  one  with  another,  they  may. 
he  enabled  to  bring  up  two  children ;  the  labour  of 
ibe  wife,  on  account  of  her  necessary  attendance 
dot  the  children,  being  supposed  no  more  than. suffi- 
cient to  provide  for  herself.  But  one  half  the  chil- 
dren bom,  h  is  computed,  die  before  the  age  of 
^naturity,  or  manhood.  The  poorest  laboareni) 
tfierefore,  according  to  this  account,  must,  one  with 
mtotfaer,  attempt  to  rear  at  least  four  children,  in 
older  that  two  may  have  an  equal  chance  of  living 
io  that  age.  But  the  necessary  maintenance  of 
fear  children*  it  is  supposed,  may  be  neariy  equal 
to  that  of  one  man.  The  labour  of  an  aUe-bodied 
slave,  the  same  author  adds,  is  computed  to  be 
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worth  donUe  bit  maintenance;  and  that  of  the 
BiMMst labourer,  bethinks,  cannot  be  worth  less 
than  that  of  an  able-bodied  slave. 

m 

S^lt  is  perfectly  certain,  that,  in  order  to  bring  up 
a  funily,  the  labour  of  the  husband  and  wife  to- 
gether must,  even  in  the  lowest  species  of  common 
labour,  be  able  to  earn  something  more  than  is 
barely  sufficient  for  their  own  subsistence,  other* 
wiie  the  family  cannot  be  maintained  withoyt  such 
privation  of  food,  as  would  render  them,  in  the  end, 
incapable  of^  labour;  and  if  the  most  common  la- 
bourer cannot  earn  even  more  than  is  sufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  himself  and  his  family,  he  can- 
no|,  in  case  of  sickness,  or  want  of  work,  have  any 
other  resource  than  the  relief  of  charity.     Is  it  not 
then  better,  that  every  labourer  should  be  enabled 
and  induced,  by  proper  regulations,  to  set  apart 
some  portion  of  his  earnings,  in  time  of  health,  to 
provide  for  snch  casualties  as  may  happen,  rather 
than  that  he  should  be  suffered  to  sink  under  thtf 
necessity,  or  degradation,  of  having  recourse  to 
parochial  relief,  above  which  debasement  he  is  sel- 
dom or  never  known  to  rise  again  ?   An  industrious 
man  will  suffer  a  great  deal  before  he  can  bring 
himselfto  ask  charity;  but  being  once  reduced  to 
that  deplorable  situation,  he  seldom  holds  up  his 
head  again,  or  returns  any  more  to  his  former 
habits  of  industry,  because  he  is  lost  and  degraded, 
in  his  own  estimation,  and  feels  no  longer  the  ener- 
gy or  dignity  of  man. 
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The  demand  for  those  who  live  by  wages,  neoes* 
sarily  increases  with  the  increase  of  the  reretme 
and  stock  of  every  countty,  and  cannot  possiUy  in- 
crease without  it.  The  increase  of  revenue  JBod 
stock  is  the  increase  of  national  wealth.  The  de^ 
mand  for  those  who  live  by  wages,  therefore,  aita- 
rally  increases  with  the  increase  of  national  weaKh, 
and  cannot  increase  otherwise*.  It  is  not,  howerefj 
the  actual  greatness  of  national  wealth,  but  the  best 
mode  of  employing  that  wealth,  and  keeping  it  ift 
circulation,  and  affording  the  most  liberal  reward 
for  labour,  that  renders  it  most  beneficial  to  i 
country.  It  is  not,  accordingly,  in  the  richest 
countries,  but  in  the  most  thriving,  or  those  that 
are  the  most  liberal  and  industrious,  where  the 
wages  of  labour  are  generally  the  highest.  ^Ind, 
where  labour  is  best  rewarded,  there  is  always 
the  greatest  degree  of  happiness  and  prosperity; 
for  it  is  by  these  means  only  that  countries  can 
thrive.  England  is  certainly,  at  the  present  time, 
a  much  richer  country  than  any  part  of  Norfh 
America.  The  wages  of  labour,  however,  are  much 
higher,  in  North  America,  than  in  any  part  of 
England.  The  price  of  provisions  is  every  where, 
in  North  America,  much  lower  than  in  England. 
A  dearth  has  never  been  known  there.  In  the  worst 
seasons  they  have  always  had  a  plenty,  or  nutfi* 
ciency,  for  themselves,  though  less  for  exportation. 
If  the  money  price  of  labour  be  therefore  higher 

•  Smith's  Weallli  oiNiiliofis,  vol.  i.  p.  109. 
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ttfere^  than  it  is  any  where  in  this  country,  its  itMtl 
priee,  the  real  command  of  the  necessaries  and 
eoiiveniences  of  life,  which  it  conveys  to  the  la- 
boarer,  must  be  higher  in  a  still  greater  propar- 
tioa*. 

To  the  flourishing  or  thriving  state  of  North 
Atnerica  has  been  attributed^  by  Dr.  Smith  and 
Qtherst  the  high  price  of  labour  in  that  country ; 
but  it  would  be  more  just,  and  nearer  the  truth,  to 
attribute  the  flourishing  and  thriving  state  of  that 
tiountry,  to  the  liberal  reward  of  labour;  to  liberal 
policy,  and  the  liberal  encouragement  to  industry, 
or  suffering  every  man  to  live  by  those  means. 
Spanish  America  has  not  thrived,  because  it  has 
plUBued  the  contrary  course  and  policy.  The  ex- 
Mnple  of  North  America  must  show,  and  prove,  the 
weak  and  fallacious  policy  of  Europe,  where  it 
if  tud,  that  the  high  price  of  the  wages  of  labour 
is  a  check  to  industry,  by  making  every  thing  too 
dear.  The  Americans  have  proved  the  reverse } 
but  these  people  are  content  with  more  moderate 
proflts  and  more  moderate  incomes,  and  are  more  in- 
clined to  live  and  let  live,  than  the  people  of  Europe. 

Dr.  Smith  observes,  that  although  North  Aiiae- 
rica  is  not  yet  so  rich  as  England,  it  is  much  more 
thriving,  and  advancing  with  much  greater  rapidity 
to  the  further  acquisition  of  riches.  The  most  de-* 
cisive  mark  of  the  prosperity  of  any  country,  is,  he 
says,  the  increase  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants. 

*  Wealth  of  Nations. 
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In  Great  Britain,  he  observes,  and  in  most  mother 
European  countries,  tbey  are  not  supposed  to  doa- 
ble themselves  in  less  than  five  hundred  years,  [jtgid 
they  are  generally,  by  some  means  or  other,  brought 
back  again  to  the  original  number,  or  level)  In 
North  America  it  has  been  found,  that  they  double 
in  twenty  to  twenty- five  years.    Nor,  in  the  pre- 
sent  times,  is  thb  increase  principally  owing  to  the 
continual  importation  of  new  inhabitants,  but  to 
the  great  multiplication  of  the  species.   Those  w^ 
live  to  old  age,  it  is  said,  frequently  see  from  fiftf 
to  a  hundred,  and  sometimes  many  more,  descend- 
ants  from  their  own  body.    Labour  there  is  ao  well 
:^  rewarded,  that  a  numerous  family  of  children,  in- 
,  stead  of  being  a  burthen,  is  a  source  of  opulence 
and  prosperity  to  the  parents.    The  laboor  of  each 
child,  before  it  can  leave  the  father's  honie,^^  is  com* 
puted  to  be  worth  one  hundred  pounds  clear  gain 
to  them.     A  young  widow,  with  four  or  five  young 
children,  who,  among  the  middling  or  inferior  ranks 
.  of  people  in  Europe,  would  have  little  chance  of  a 
second  husband,  is  there  frequently  courted,  as  a 
sort  of  fortune.    The  value  of  children  is  the  great- 
.est  of  all  encouragements  to  marriage.    We  can- 
not, therefore,  wonder  that  the  people  of  North 
America  marry  young.   Notwithstanding  the  great 
.increase,  occasioned  by  such  early  marriages,  there 
.  is  a  continual  complaint  of  the  want  of  hands  in 
North  America.     The  demand  for  labourers,  and 
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the  foods  destined  for  maintaining  them,  increase, 

it  seemsr  still  faster  than  they  can  find  labonrers  to 

enploy. 

•.  in  England*  e«gh  child  may  be  reckoned  to  have 

co0t  die  parents  forty  pounds  before .  \t[  earns  any 

thing  towards  its  maintenance,  and  this  sum  is  sel- 

'■J  

doidf  reimbursed*.  The  sum  then  required  to  raise 
one 'generation  of  children,  in  Great  Britiain  and 
Ireland,  taking  the  population  of  the  one  at  thirteen 
miltipniB  and  the  other  at  five,  which  is  under  the 
tffi  number,  will  amount  to  seven  hundred  and 
tirenty  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  a  sum  nearly 
sutticient  to  pay  off  the  national  debt;  and  the 
whole  of  this  expenditure  goes  to  the  support  of  un- 
prodnctive  people,  or  the  juvenile  part  of  this  class, 
once  in  every  twenty-five  years.  In  America, 
wbere  the  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants,  in  1805, 
amdnnted'to  about  the  same  as  in  England,  but 
where.. the  number  of  children  was  at  least  double 
thM  in  England,  we  must  reckon  two  hundred 
pounds  gain,  for  every  forty  pounds  loss  in  England, 
or  three  thousand  six  hundred  millions  of  pounds 
gam  to  America,  and  seven  hundred  and  twenty  mil- 
lions loss  to  Elngland,  in  the  course  of  this  generation 
if  twenty- five  years.  No  wonder,  then,  that  America 
ncreases  in  wealth,  and  that  England  gets  so  poor ! 
The  foregoing  statements  go  to  show  the  appa- 
'ent  advantages,  which  new  settlements,  or  coun- 
ries,   have  over  old  established   kingdoms,    with 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii  page  111. 
VOL,  l.  U 
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respect  to  progressive  and  increm«ng  wealth ;  and 
it  amounts  to  this,  and  nothing  more  than  thi8»  that 
where  there  is  a  demand  for  labour  more  than  eqntl 
to  the  supply,  and  that  the  labourer,  can  .eani 
niore  by  his  labour  than  is  sufficient^  or  neceHary, 
for  his  subsistence,  that  country  must  be  floorish- 
ing  and  happy  -,  but  where  a  country  ii  in  that 
state,  that  the  supply  of  labour  is  more  than  equal 
to  the  demand,  and  that  the  labourer  is  unjusdj 
paid  for  his  hire,  which  is  the  sole  occasion  of  it,  that 
country  cannot  flourish ;  and,  without  some  chaqgt 
ofiystem,  must  either  remain  stationary,  and  ander 
existing  distress,  or  decline  by  increasing  miseiy* 
America  has  a  liberal  government,  and  affords  a 
liberal  reward  for  labour,  with  every  enconragenient 
to  industry ;  and  these  are  the  causes  of  its  pro* 
sperity,  and  not  any  local  circumstances  of  clioiale 
or  country.    South  America  is  a  better  clioiateand 
country  than  North  America,  and  yet  it  has  not 
flourished.    China,  with  an  immense  population^ 
can  always  find  employment  for  its  people;  for 
numbers  give  employment  to  numbers,  and  create 
work  for  each  other ;  but  the  labourers  there  are  so 
badly  paid,  and  so  ill  supported,  by  their  infaaaooi 
policy  of  government,  that  they  live  in  the  ^reateit 
state  of  wretchedness.     Would  not  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  under  an  equally  liberal  system,  be  as 
flourishing,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years^  mb  Nordi 
America?     And  would  it  not  be  an  advantage  Id 
this  country,  under  proper  regulations,  that  it  shouU 
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be  flo?  What  has  raised  Great  Britain  to  a  higher 
pimiacle  6f  happiness  and  wealth  than  other  conn- 
tndt  Nofhing  bat  a  better  government,  more 
liberal -reward  for  labour,  and  more  encouragement 
to  industry,  than  in  roost  other  countries;  and 
notihing  but  the  neglect,  or  change  of  this  system 
uni  principles,  can  ever  occasion  it  to  decline. 

<%eat  Britain  is  generally  considered  to  have  at- 
taint her  highest  point  of  greatness ;  and  so  it  may 
appear,  when  compared  with  other  ages  and  coun- 
trks;  but  human  greatness  has  never  yet  attained 
its  highest  possible  altitude,  in  any  country,  and 
ilo  conntry  has  ever  yet  fallen,  but  through  injus- 
tice aiMI  neglect.    It  is  certaidly  in  the  poM^er  of 
governinipnts  always  to  prevent  this,  if  they  have 
the  inclination ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  generally 
lend  the  helping  hand  to  forward  it.     The  intem-^ 
perance  of  the  human  mind  under  distress,  the  Want 
of  wisdom  and  discretion  in  those  that  rule,  and  of 
those  '#ho  do  not  feel  th&  pressure  of  existing  cala* 
mities^  suffer  things  to  get  into  that  state  of  decay, 
wliieh  no  time  or  exertion  can  afterwards  restore  or 
amend.    People  in  power  are,  in  general,  more 
VMdy  to  oppress  than  protect  the  distressed,  or  to 
appease  that  poverty,  which  should  have  been  their 
endeavours  to  prevent.    The  oppressed   rebel,  in 
ihetr  turn,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  by  force,  what 
diey  could  not  procure  by  more  natural  means. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ever  succeed  but  for 
a  timej  and  it  is  this  stretph  of  power  and  injustice. 
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in  the  opulent  and  the  great,  with  the  consequent 
resistance  of  the  oppressed,  that  tnmUe  nmtioBs 
into  dust,  and  leave  nothing  in  the  sinking  Toid^  or 
ruin,  to  trace  the  remembrance  of  their  former 
greatness. 

Before  any  system  be  laid  down  for  the  relief  •f 
a  country,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  its  mutual 
state  and  situation.  It  is  obvious,  that  sottiethiDg 
must  be  wrong  in  its  arrangements  and  establish- 
ments,  or  in  its  internal  policy,  when  it  requires 
relief.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  knaw,  whether 
it  has  attained  its  utmost  state  of  acqairement, 
whether  it  is  capable  of  further  advancement, 
whether  its  situation  is  stationary,  or  whether  its 
tendency  is  to  decline.  That  Great  Britain  has 
advanced  to  a  great  extent  of  power,  wealth,  and 
improvement,  and  to  a  state  of  civilization  beyond 
modern  or  former  examples,  is  not  to  be  doobted; 
but  it  is  equally  certain,  that  much  yet  renmiiB'td 
be  done,  and  much  must  be  done,  before  a^-will 
arrive  at  the  highest  point  of  human  perfectido,'  or 
happiness.  In  despotic  and  enslaved  conntrib, 
where  systems  are  laid  down  suited  tathei  great, 
and  so  binding  upon  the  poor  as  not  to  be  related 
by  them,  a  country  may  long  remain  in  a  state  of 
unprogressive  improvement;  but  where  the  fireedom 
of  thought,  the  power  of  expression  and  action, 
governed  only  by  laudable  restraint,  may  be  excr» 
cised,  with  evoty  encouragement  and  incitement  to 
civilization  and  wisdom,  there  is  no  knowing  to 
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whatextetit  of  acquirement  and  perfection  human 
nature  may  arrive.     Under  despotic  governments  a 
eoaotiy  may  long  remain  stationary^  although  in  a 
very  uncultivated  arid  uncivilized  state;  but,  under 
a  iree  government,  protected  by  good  laws,  it  must 
natarally  tend  to  improvement,  as  far  as  the  limits 
of  human  means  will  admit;  and  when  such  a  coun- 
try has  attained  its  highest  state  of  civilization,  and 
improvement  in  agriculture,  commerce,   and  the 
artty.ifsuch  should  ever  be,  it  will  not  take  a  retro- 
grade turn,  if  such  systems  and  laws  be  adopted  as 
are  applicable  to  circumstances. 
.  Nothing  is  more  clear,  than  that  it  is  constantly 
neoetsary  to  make  new  laws  and  abolish  old  ones, 
according .  to  the  circumstances  and  state  of  the 
timjBf. ;  Care  then  should  be  taken  to  make  wise 
onesi  that,  no  part  of  society  should  have  benefits 
which  areezcluded  from.another;  that  there  should 
be,  no.  distinction,  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  that  all 
'shoidd  have  equal  protection;  and  although  one 
^petwon  may  have  more  wealth  than  another,  which 
-will  always  be  the  case,  yet  want  should  be  un- 
known to  the  meanest  subject.    The  rich  can  pro- 
riect  themselves,  but  the  poor  must  be  protected  and 
aapported;  and  if  they  were  properly  rewarded  for 
:their  labour,  it  seems  impossible,  under  this  system, 
.that  a  couptry  could  ever  decline. 

.Though  the  wealth  of  a  country  should  be  very 
great,  yet,  if  it  has  been  long  stationary,  the  wages 
of  labour,  it  is  said,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  high 
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in  those  countries,  becanse  the  supply  of  IdKwr  k 
always  greater  than  the  demand,  which  is  not  the 
case  in  flourishing  and  improving  oovntries;  bat, 
nevertheless,  in  countries  which  have  arrived  at  the 
highest  point  of  wealth,  population,  and  greatness 
taking  the  aggregate  wants  and  supply  of  tha 
munity,  the  real  comforts  of  life  may  be  mote 
dant,  in  the  highest  cultivated  and  improved  eoim- 
try,  than  those  in  an  infant  state  of  improvanait. 
But  labour  must  be  wanted  before  it  will  be  em* 
ployedi  let  the  price  be  high  or  low.  . 

Providence  seems  to  have  regulated  her  dippen* 
sattons  in  a  way  which  will  provide  for  all  Cffcom- 
stances  and  conditions  of  society,  if  pro|«rly  maoa- 
ged.  It  has  been  shown,  that  '*  the  increase  of 
population,  in  the  States  of  America,  is  in  propor- 
tion of  twenty  to  one,  compared  with  tbeatates  of 
Europe,  or  England  for  instance ;  but  this  dfapn^ 
pbrtion  of  increase  will  not  continue  longer  than 
such  times  as  demand  for  labour,  and  the  state  of 
America  shall  become  possessed  of  a  full  ompii- 
ment  of  riches  and  population,  compared  with  Eag- 
land,  according  to  its  extent^."  In  a  country  wheie 
population,  riches,  and  industry,  make  a  stand» 
and  do  not  either  increase  or  ^minish,  the  poweis 
of  action  may  be  «aid  to  be  uniform;  but  it  is  not 
from  that  circumstance  akme  certain,  that  such 
ce«intry  is  in  a  state  of  perfection,  either  in  riches 
or  happiness,  but  often  quite  the  coatittry;  the 

•  WeaHli  <rf  NUioiit. 
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pbpolatiDn  is  then  generally  dirided  into  two  clanet^ 
of  Terjr  rich  and  very  poor,  in  which  industry  mnst 
soon  stop.  Labour  is  then  neglected  and  ill  re* 
waided,  and  misery  must  exist  among  one  class  of 
the  people,  until  some  convulsion,  or  fortuitous  cir* 
ouBitance,  shall  either  destroy,  or  change,  the  un* 
naftBBal  system. 

-China has  always  been  instanced  to  prove,  that 
a  -ftate  may  arrive  to  a  certain  point  of  greatness 
aad  population^  and  then  it  must  either  decline,  or 
rainain  stationary,  under  an  existing  state  of  misery* 
Baft  where  does  the  fault  lie,  that  there  is  so  much 
miaeiy  in  the*  world  ?  If  the  Chinese  allowed  a  more 
liberal  reward  for  labour,  with  better  government 
and  morals,  they  might  be  as  happy  as  any  people 
in  the  universe ;  but,  in  China,  there  are  only  two 
clasiea.of  people,  one  continually  oppressing  and 
plimdarittg  the  other.  The  accounts  of  all  travel- 
ler*, however,  inconsistent  they  may  appear  in 
iiiaiiy'4itber  respects,  agree  as  to  the  low  price  of 
MNNir,  and  in  the  difficulty  which  a  labourer  finds 
ia  bringing  up  a  family  in  China.  If,  by  dig- 
giagihe  ground  a  whole  day,  he  can  get  sufficient 
to  purchase  a  small  quantity  of  rice  in  the  evening, 
he  it  contented;  and  the  condition  of  artificers 
there  is,  if  possiblcy  still  worse.  The  poverty  of  the 
lower  classes  of  people,  in  China,  is  said  far  to  sur- 
pass that  of  the  most  beggarly  nations  in  Europe; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  ever  a  real  want 
or  scarcity  of  food  in  ChiiMu     The  poverty  of  one 


class  of  the  community  seems  to  arise  from  the  rich 
gtasping  the  whole  wealth  and  produce  of  the  em- 
pire, leaving  nothing  for  the  poor;  and*  alsoy  £wcm 
not  properly  rewarding  them  for  their  labour^  md 
froin  no  other  cause. 

.  China,  it  is  said,  though  it  may  perhaps  stand 
still,  and  has  been  in  that  state  for  many  centnrias, 
does  not  appear  to  retrograde,  or  go  backwards. 
Its  towns  are  no  where  deserted  by  their  inhabit- 
ants.    The  lands,  which  had  once  been  cultivated, 
are  no  where  neglected.    The  same,  or  very  neaify 
the  same,  annual  labour,  must  continue  to  be  per- 
formed, and  the  funds  destined  for  maintaining  it 
must  not  consequently  be  sensibly  lessened.    The 
lowest  class  of  labourers,  therefore,  notwithstanding 
their  scanty  subsistence,  must  some  way  or  other 
make  shift  to  continue  their  race,   so  far  as  to  keep 
up  their  usual  numbers;  but  it  would  certainly  be 
otherwise  in  a  country  where  the  funds  destined -for 
the  maintenance  of  labour  were  sensibly  decaying. 
Every  year  the  demand  for  servants  and  laboarers 
would,  in  all  the  different  classes  of  employment, 
be  less  than  it  had  been  the  year  before.     Many, 
who  had  been  bred  in  the  superior  classes^   not 
being  able  to  find  employment  in  their  own  sphere, 
would  be  glad  to  seek  it  in  the  lowest.    The  lowest 
class  being  thus  not  only  overstocked  with  its  own 
workmen,  but  with  the  overflowings  of  all  the  other 
classes,  the  competition  for  employment  would  be 
so  great  in  it,  as  to  reduce  the  wages  of  labour  to 
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the  moBt  miserable  and  scanty  pittance,  or  the  low- 
est means  of' subsistence  for  the  hibourer.  Many 
wdttld.  not  be  able  to  find  employment  even  upon 
lliete  hard  terms,  bat  would  either  starve,  or  be 
driven  to  seek  a  sabsistence,  either  by  begging,  or 
b^F  perpetration,  perhaps,  of  the  greatest  enormi- 
tiM.  Want,  famine,  and  mortalities,  -would  imme- 
diiittdy  prevail,  in  that  class,  and  from  thence  ex- 
tMd' themselves  to  all  the  superior  classes,  till  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  country  was  reduced 
to'^wbat  tould  easily  be  maintained  by  th^  revenue 
and  stock  which  remained  in  it,  and  which  had 
escaped  either  the  tryanny,  or  calamity,  that  had 
destroyed  tlie^rest. 

It  therefore  appears  certain  that,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the' welfare,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  a 
COBtitry,  the  different  classes  of  society  must  be 
supported  equally  and  justly,  according  to  their 
pioper  dl|>heres  and  stations  in  life;  that  extreme 
poiverty  and  extreme  riches  cannot  long  subsist  in  a 
dvifoied  state  with  safety,  or  without  involving,  in 
the  end,  -the  whole  society  in  wretchedness;  and 
thM- a  moderate  division  of  property  is  the  only 
ttray  to  support  the  different  classes  of  society  in 
indoBtfy,  comfort,  and  happiness.  A  proper 're- 
ward for  labour  will  always  eflectthis;  but  un1e)A 
capital  be  properly  circulated,  industry  canndt 
properly  be  supported;  and  unless  industry  is  en- 
cooraged  and  supported »  capital  caiinot  long  exist, 
but  must  naturally  climinish,-and  all  clashes  of  so* 
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ciety  must,  id  the  end^  retarn  to  the  state,  or  first 
order,  from  which  tbej  began,  when  ererj  one 
most  labour  for  his  own  support,  and  procure  Ibe 
necessaries  of  life  bj  his  own  exertion,  or  perish. 

It  has  been  obsenred  by  Dr.  Smith,  that,  **  ia  a 
fertile  country,  where  subsistence  consequently 
sbould  not  be  rery  difficult,  and  where,  notwillh> 
standing  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  people  die 
of  hunger  in  one  year,  we  may  be  assured  ttmt  the 
funds  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  industry  aie 
fast  decaying,  (or  withheld  from  it)  or  that  the 
mortality  is  occasioned  by  an  unjust  oppression^  or 
inadequate  reward  to  the  labouring  poor.*^  As 
funds  are  not  wanting  in  this  country,'  it  most 
therefore  be  the  latter  circumstances  which  occa- 
sion such  calamities,  whenever  they  occur.  ''  The 
liberal  reward  of  labour,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  **  as  it 
is  the  necessary  effect,  so  it  is  the  natural  symptom, 
of  increasing  national  wealth.  The  scanty  main- 
tenance  of  the  labouring  poor,  on  the  other  baad^ 
is  the  natural  symptom  that  things  are  at  a  staad, 
and  their  starving  condition  that  things  are  going 
fcst  to  decay."  Nothing  can  be  more  true,  or  more 
€fvident,  than  this  observation;  for  it  is  impoesiUe 
that  a  country  can  exist,  but  in  the  greatest  ttat^ 
of  wretchedness,  unless  labour  be  properly  rap- 
ported,  not  only  in  the  price,  but  Jn  its  energy. 

The  wages  of  the  lowest  labourer  should  certain* 
ly  be  r^ulated,  so  as  to  allow  him  a  sufficitot  quan- 
tity of  the  necessaries  of  life;  and,  as  bread  is  the 
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principal  food  of  the  labouring  poor,  the  wages  of 
Ubour  should  be  regulated  according  to  the  price 
ot  that  article,  rather  than  the  amount  in  money ; 
dherwise,  when  bread  is  dear,  the  labouring  man 
oannot  earn  sufficient  to  maintain  his  family,  and» 
when  it  is  cheap,  he  earns  more  than  is  sufficient  $ 
and  for  want  of  foresight,  or  being  provident,  he 
disregards  the  evil  that  may  occur  at  a  future  day; 
for  when  things  are  cheap,  or  when  there  is  plenty, 
people  are  too  apt  to  believe  that  it  will  always  con* 
tinue  so.  If  labour  were  always  paid  after  the  rate 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  those  necessaries  would^ 
or  should,  nearly  keep  at  a  standard  price,  more  or 
lespy  at  different  places,  according  to  the  expence 
of  bringing  them  to  market ;  but  as  the  necessaries 
of  liie  are  the  produce  of  labour,  the  more  labour 
that  is  employed,  the  greater  must  be  the  abun- 
tlance  of  the  supply  to  the  community ;  and^  with- 
out monopoly,  this  would  be  the  only  cause  of  any 
Tariation  in  price. 

If  any  thing  in  trade  requires  the  interference  of 
Government,  it  must  be  in  regulating  both  the 
wiq^es  of  labour  and  the  prices  of  the  necessary 
articles  of  life ;  for  in  these  things  the  comfort  and 
liappiness  of  the  great  body  of  society  must  depend. 
The  luxuries  of  life  may  be  left  to  find  their  own 
level;  but  these  require  the. most  particular <:are 
and  attention;  for  the  variation  in  the  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  is  occasioned  mnch  more  by 
monopoly,  and  the  emidoyment  of  large  capitals  in 
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speculation,  or  connivance,  than  the  failure  or 
abundance  of  crops,  in  a  bad  or  good  season.  The 
prices  of  the  necessary  articles  of  life,  as  well  as  the 
wages  of  labour,  ought  to  have  the  constant  atten- 
tion and  interference  of  Government,  which  is 
plainly  proved  to  be  necessary,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment ;  for^  although  we  have  been  blessed  with  a 
plentiful  harvest,  and  that  the  assize  of  bread  has 
been  done  away,  in  order  to  indulge  the  popular 
idea  of  bringing  things  to  their  natural  level,  yet  it 
kte  been  found  that  this  measure  has  fail^  in  its 
effect,  and  that  restrictions  and  wise  regulations  are 
necessary  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other  concerns  of 
life.  The  regulations  and  laws,  which  bind  the  poor 
to  obedience,  are  not  half  so  necessary,  or  useful',  as 
those  that  would  contribute  to  their  comforts  aod 
support  their  industry. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  who  wrote  in  the  time 
of  Charles  II.  computes  the  neceissary  lexpence  ef  a 
labourer*s  family,  consisting  of  six  persona,  at  ten 
shillings  a  week;  and  Mr.  Gregory  King,: who 
wrote  in  the  year  1688,  supposed  that  they  might 
be  supported  at  about  the  same  allowance ;  bnt  it  is 
certain  that,  at  the  present  time,  such  allowance 
would  be  considerably  insufficient  for  the  support 
of  nature;  for  a  family  could  have  been  better  sup- 
ported, at  that  time,  upon  such  an  alldwance,  than 
it  can  now,  upon  three  times  that  allowance,  there- 
fore the  money  price  of  labour  is  merely  nominal. 
One  person  could  barely  propure  food,  lodging,  and 
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Other  uecessaries,  under  the  most  rigid  and  scanty 
restrictions,  for  less  than  twelve  shillings  per  week. 
Two,  living  together,  may  subsist  upon  eighteen 
shillings  per  week ;  and  a  man,  his  wife,  and  four 
cfaildren,  may  live  upon  thirty  shillings  per  week  9 
bntander  such  allowance,  they  could  not  exist,  in  this 
capital,  without  the  greatest  privations  and  m^isery. 
The  commonly  received  complaint,  that  luxury 
extends  itself  even  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  people, 
and  that  the  labouring  poor  will  not  now  be  con« 
tented  with  the  same  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  * 
which  satisfied  them  in  former  times,  may  in  some 
degree  be  admitted  and.  also  justified;  for  may  it 
not  abo  be  said  and  proved,  that,  as  society  im- 
proves,, the  most  common  labourer  will  produce 
more  by  his  labour,  than  when  he  was  in  a  state  of 
ignorance  and  barbarity ;  and  does  he  not  then  de- 
serve, as  well  as  require,  a  greater  reward  for  his 
labdor  than  in  former  times  ?  Would  such  reason- 
ers  require  that  man,  in  a  civilized  state  of  society, 
shoald  live  like  the  beast  of  the  field,  or  be  content 
with  a  half-starved  allowance  of  food,  with  only 
ra^  to  cover  him,  and  a  hovel  for  his  dwelling  ? 
T|ie  ordinary  wages  of  labour,  at  the  present  time, 
ivill  barely  supply  the  common  necessaries,  much 
less  the  luxuries  of  life,  as  the  poor  rates  plainly 
prove;  and  can  this  be  deemed  too  much,  or  even 
sufficient?  The  poor  seldom  kpow  the  taste  of 
much  animal  food,  and  not  too  great  a  plenty  of 
•the  most  ordinary  provisions ;  and  would  it  not  be 
an  advantage  to  society,  if  they  were  enabled  1^ 
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life  better;  would  not  society  benefit  by  it,  in 
every  respect,  in  the  end  ? 

The  subject  resolves  itself  into  this  quesiionj  is 
the  improvement  of  the  circumstances  of  the  lower 
ranks  of  people,  to  be  regarded  as  an  advantage^  or 
at  a  disadvantage,  16  society  ?  The  answer  does 
not  appear  to  require  much  hesitation.  ServaatSp 
labourers,  and  workmen,  of  different  kinds,  as  Dr. 
Smith  observes,  make  up  the  far  greater  part  of 
every  great  political  society.  But  what  improves 
the  circumstances  of  the  greater  part,  can  never  be 
regarded  as  an  inconveniency  to  the  whole.  No 
society  can  surely  be  flourishing,  or  happy,  of 
which  the  far  greater  part  of  its  members  are  poor 
and  miserable.  It  is  not  equity,  besides,  that  those 
who  feed,  clothe,  and  lodge,  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  should  not  have  such  a  share  of  the  pro- 
duce of  their  own  labour,  as  to  be  themselves  tole- 
rably well  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged.  The  variations 
in  the  price  of  labour,  not  only  do  not  correspond, 
in  place  or  time,  with  those  in  the  price  of  provi- 
sions, but  they  are  frequently  quite  opposite*.    . 

*  Since  the  year  1775«  the  price  of  wages,  taking  the  mhdt 

m 

emwtry  over,  and  in  all  difierent  trades,  may  be  said  to  be  raised 
onc«third>  bread  more  than  one-half,  and  butcher's  meat  mora  than 
douUed.  The  condition  of  the  labourer  is,  Uierefere,  mnah  vane 
now  than  it  was  at  that  time.  Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at  that 
tkiere  is  so  much  distress,  under  an  unexampled  stagnatioa  of  la- 
bour P  The  morals  and  prudential  conduct  of  the  people  must  cer- 
tainly be  improved,  or  their  situation  could  not  be  borne  or  endored; 
ibr  the  want  of  employment  is  still  worse  l!;siu  the  low  price  of  hiboar. 
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It  haiB  been  found  very  remarkable  in  hirtoiy^ 
that  tbe  supply  of  labour  generally  increases  nearly 
in  proportion  with  the  demand.  '*  If  this  demand  is 
continually  increasing,"  saysDr.  Smith,  *'  the  reward 
of  labour  must  necessarily  encourage,  in  sucba  man* 
aer*  the  marriage  and  multiplication  of  labourers  as 
may  enable  them  to  supply  the  continual  increasing 
dmsand  by  a  continual  increasing  population.  If  tbe 
rewttd.  diould  at  any  time  be  less  than  what  was 
requisite  for  this  purpose,  the  deficiency  of  haaids 
would  soon  raise  it;  and  if  it  should  at  any  time  be 
aaore*  this   excessive  multiplication   would  soon 
tower  it  to  this  necessary  state.    Population,  thene* 
bn^  in  lA  countries,  will  always  regulate  itself  ac- 
voiding  to  the  demand  for  labour,  or  according  to 
the  means  of  subsistence,  which  seem  never  to  be 
wtAting  where  there  is  a  demand  for  labour^  or  use- 
fiA  ^mploytnent.     The  liberal  reward  of  labour» 
a»it.  it.tiie  effect  of  increasing  wealth,  so  it  is  the 
cfMse  {if  increasing  population.   To  complain  of  it, 
is  t0  buQ^nt  over  the  necessary  effect  ainl  cause  of 
the  greatest  public  prosperity^." 

Trath.  and  error  cannot  be  more  completely 
Mended  dian  in  the  foregoing  quotaition,  which  is 
snrprising,  because  the  author's  opinions  are,  in 
geoeralf  very  correct  and  most  valuable ;  but  here 
be  entirely  forgets  himself,  and  contradicts  what  he 
has  asserted,  in  numberless  instances :  namely,  that 
where  there  is  the  greatest  poverty,  there  is  tbe 

«  Wealth  of  NatioM,  vol.  u  p.  1S7. 
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greatest  number  of  children,  which  may  be  found 
in  his  acount  of  the  Scotch  peasantry,  and  those  of 
many  other  countries.     As  this  is  a  point  of  the 
highest  importance  to  society,  and  may  prgodice 
the  minds  of  men,  by  coming  from  such  authority, 
it  is  necessary  to  set  it  right.     The  libeitJ  reward 
of  labour  is  certainly  the  effect  of  increasing  weidth 
and  happiness,  which  may  be  proved,  by^  compa« 
fing  those  countries  where  it  exists,  with  others 
where  it  does  not  exist;  but  it  is  not  the  cause  of 
increasing  population.     Is  it  the  liberal  reward  of 
labour  that  keeps  up.  the  immense  population  of 
China,  India,  or  among  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  or 
Scotland?    The  labouring  people,  who* are  better 
paid  in  England,  have  not  the  number  of  children 
of  those  in  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  and  where  there 
is  most  poverty,  there  is  certainly  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  children.    In  North  America,  it  is  tmei  the 
labourers  are  well  paid,  and  the  population  increases 
rapidly ;  but  this  may  proceed  from  various  Other 
and  unknown  causes.     It  is  however  known  that, 
in  the  towns  of  North  America,  where  the  labourers 
are  best  paid,  the  population^  does  not  increase,-  by 
births,  more  than  in  England.   We  should  therefore 
be  caiUious  how  we  receive  opinions,  let  the  autbo- 
rity.be  what  it  may,  unless  they  can  be  supported, 
and  borne  out  by  proofs  and  facts. 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  plenty  makesaieii 
idle  and  less  saving,  which  may,  insomemeasate, 
be  the  case,  in  the  present  state  of  society ;  but 
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yeani  of  dearth  are  more  clearly  shown  to  be  years 
of  sickness  and  mortalityy  among  the  common  pew 
pfe^  which'cannot  fail  to  diminish  the  produce  of 
thevr  industry.    It  is  capital  and  plenty  that  make 
mco  industrious,  by  producing  a  greater  demand 
fUAd  a  more  liberal  reward  for  labour.    Neces* 
jrifcy  ttnay  b4  a  master-spring  to  industry;  but  no 
aMi  sebl  M  woric  with  a  wiltiqig  mind,  who  is  ill 
iiepaid  for  liis  labour.     Industry  is  ^ways  employed 
wbctn  there  is  capital  to  support  it^  and  there  will 
.always  be  food  where  the  labourer  is  encouraged  to 
-.procure  it.    The  liberal  reward  of  labour,  ialthough 
Jt  xannot  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  increasing 
population^  yet  it  increases  the  industry  of  the  com- 
.  mOopiepple^  although  excessive  high  wages  may  have 
.theeoQtrary  effect   The  wages  of  labour  are  the  en- 
cQuiragement  of  industry ;  which,  like  every  other 
.human  quality,  improves  according  to  the  encou- 
.ragemeDt  it  receives.    '^  A  plentiful  subsistence  in- 
.cmiaes  the  bodily  strength  of  the  labourer,  and  the 
comfortable  hope  of  bettering  his  condition,  and  of 
.jading  his  days,  perhaps,  in  eiase  and  plenty,  ani* 
.mate  him  to  exert  that  strength  to  the  utmost^.'^ 
•     There  is.  no   government,   however  crueL  and 
jKttreref  that  can  restrain  its  people  from  the  habits 
.^bey.have  been  accustomed  to,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
attpport,  or  get  a  livelihood,  even  though  their  prac- 
.tic^. should  be  savage  or  unlawiuL    The  despotism 
rpf  ihe^BilFbary  States  cannot  restrain  their  subjects 
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from  piracy  and  plunder;  nor  can  the  wisdom  or 
severity  of  the  English  laws  entirely  prevent  tbs 
practice  of  thieving  and  smuggling.    Bat  were  all 
youth  properly  brought  up  and  educatedt  «iid  pro- 
periy  encouraged  in  useful  labour^  andbabtts  of  mora- 
lity and  industry,  the  practice  of  plunder,  and  all  the 
evils  which  derange  society^  would  be  little  known. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  whilst  society  is  in 
its  progressive  state,  and  advancing  to  its  full  cam* 
pjiment  of  riches,  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
poor,  and  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  seems  to 
be  the  happiest  and  the  most  comfortable.    That 
it  is  hard  in  the  stationary,  and  miserable  in  the 
declining  state;  that  the  progressive  state  is  the 
cheerful  and  happy  state,  to  all  the  different  orders 
of  society;  the  stationary  state  dull,  and  the  decli- 
ning melancholy.     But  we  can  hardly  tell  how  this 
may  be,   for  no  country  whatever  has  yet  been 
known  to  attain  a  full  compliment  of  happiness 
and  riches ;  nor  will  such  ever  happen,  until  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  poverty  or  misery  in  a  coinitiy, 
«nd  this  has  never  happened  as  yet ;  but  if  a  coma- 
try  shouM  ever  arrive  to  that  happy  state  of  perfec- 
tion, by  a  proper  division  of  wealth  and  employ- 
ment of  capital,  all  classes  may  be  enabled  to  Kve 
happily,  in  perpetuity,  although  in  what  mafbe 
termed  the  stationary  jtate.    But  a  people  may 
long  remain  stationary,  though  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress.    If  they  are  rising,  they  may  have  increasii^^ 
though  not  perfect  happiness;  but,  if  they  are  de-» 
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dining^  every  dajr  must  augment  their  misery. 
The  example  of  China  proves,  that  people  may 
kmg  remain  in  a  stationary  state,  though  under 
enitiiig  misery.  The  United  States  of  America 
give  an  example  of  the  increasing  happiness  of  a 
tluriving  state.  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  other  coun- 
tries, give  proofs  of  the  wretchedness  of  a  declining 
state;  and  England,  though  not  perfect,  may  give 
a  CHMaparative  example,  that  the  most  perfect  state 
would  be  the  happiest  of  all,  if  not  suffered  to  de- 
cline, or  go  into  decay,  through  neglect  or  injitft- 
tieei;  for  no  country  ever  declines  by  other  means. 
If  the  poor  become  miserable  and  wretched,  it  is 
only  because  their  rulers  and  superiors  rob  them  of 
the  fruits  of  their  labour,  and  do  net  properly  en* 
courage  their  industry  and  prudence,  or  pay  them 
a  price  for  their  labour  sufficient  for  their  support 
When  the  rich  have  got  every  thing  they  can  grasp 
from  the  poor,  and  property,  or  capital,  can  no 
longer  be  divided  or  circulated,  which  is  the  case  in 
Turkey  and  other  countries,  the  rich  then  sink  into 
apalhy»  property  becomes  lessened,  and  the  poor 
drag  on  a  miserable  existence,  until  the  whole  race 
of  both  rich  and  poor  become  miser^ibly  reduced^ 
uid  nearly  extinguished. 

The  great  and  evil  obstruction  to  the  happiness 
andxomfort,  and  the  consequent  distress  of  the  la»^ 
bearing  classes  of  society,  is  certainly  the  difference 
betweea  the  real  and  nominal  price,  or  value,  of 
labour.    The  nominal  price  of  labour  seldom  falls. 
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but  when  thete  is  a  scarcity  of  the  demand  for 
labour,  which  is  generally  at  a  time  when  profit* 
sions  are  high  and  advancing;  the  labooring  peo- 
pie  then  are  the  worst  paid,  or  receive  the  lowest 
wages,  in  money,  when  the  price  of  provisions  is  at 
the  highest.  Every  advantage  is  taken  of  the  la- 
bourer, when  provisions  are  high,  whether  there  is 
a  real  demand  for  labour  or  not.  He  is  never  paid 
above  the  common  price  of  labour,  when  provisions 
are  cheap.  The  farmers  and  others  then  grow  rich, 
whilst  the  poor  become  poorer.  It  is  the  same^  in 
&ct,  in  all  classes  of  society,  where  any  thing  like 
trade,  or  barter,  can  be  used  as  a  pretext  for  one 
man's  taking  advantage  of  another.  The  distressed, 
or  the  poor,  who  are  obliged  to  sell  either  the  pro- 
duce of  their  industry  or  their  labour,  in  times  o£ 
little  demand,  are  sure  to  suffer. 

Neither  farmers  nor  others,  if  they  can  avmd  it, 
pay  more  for  labour  when  provisions  are  dear  than 
when  they  are  cheap,  although  they  may  them- 
selves be  getting  double  the  usual  profits.  All  de- 
pends upon  the  demand  for  labour.  The  poor  will 
have  their  tum^  they  say,  when  things  are  cheap, 
and  when  there  is  a  great  demand  for  labour;  bi^ 
unfortunately  for  the  poor,  this  time  seldom  happens, 
and,  when  it  does,  the  retaliation  is  generally,  as 
bad  on  their  side ;  for  want  of  proper  regulatikms 
there  is  no  just  medium.  The  value  of  labour 
should  always  be  rated  according  to  the  price  of 
provisions,  and  other  necessaries  of  life^  so  as  to  allow. 
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the  laboQ  ring  man  to  live  in  comfort.  It  would 
regulate  the  price  of  all  things,  with  which  labour 
hk,  concerned,  in  proportion,  and  no  class  of  society 
woaU  thereby  be  injured;  but  the  deserving  part 
of  society  would  be  much  benefited^,  and  it  would 
be  a  fair  way  of  bringing  things  to  their  level,  and 
of  increasing  the  happiness  of  the  people,  in  every 
country,  where  such  regulations  of  justice  were  es» 
lafalished. 

.  The  price  of  labour,  like  all  articles  the  produce 
of  labour,  must  naturally  increase  or  diminish  ac- 
cording to  the  demand ;  but  it  should  never  decline 
below  the  means  of  subsistence  for  the  labourer, 
nor  it  4bere  ever  any  occasion  for  it ;  for  when  a 
market:. is  overstocked  with  the  productions  of 
lalxmr;  which  can  be  the  only  cause  for  the  sus^ 
pension  of  labour,  the  necessaries  of  life  must  iail 
in  proportion.  The  price  of  labour  is  constantly 
regulated  in  the  end,  (although  it  may  vary  in  some 
instances  according  to  the  demand,)  by  the  price 
4>l  the  common  necessaries  of  life;  and,  therefore; 
the  welfare  of  every  country  demands^  that  :the 
eomttion  necessaries  of  life  should  be  rehdisred  at  as 
low  a  price  as  possible,  by  which  no  part  of  society 
can  eventually  suffer,  but  it  appears  that  all  would 
be  benefited.  For  instance,  if  the  landlord  gets  less 
rent  for  his  land,  (and  the  evil  has  been,  that  be 
has  always  received  too  much,)  he  purchases  the 
necessaries  of  life  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  will  be 
exempt  from  refunding  what  he  impr6perly  getsi, 
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by  the  repeated  calls  of  enormous  poor  rates  and 
other  deductions.  Would  it  not  then  be  as  well 
and  t>etter  for  the  landlord  to  receive  one  hundred 
pounds  for  the  rent  of  his  land,  and  have  nothing  to 
refund^  and  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  than  to  receive  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  and  be  obliged  to  refund  one  half,  by  com- 
pulsion, of  what  he  has  obtained  by  extortion  ?  In 
short,  even  taxes,  and  drawbacks  of  every  kind, 
are  taken  from  the  labourer ;  for,  let  the  taxes  of  a 
country  he  ever  so  great,  the  rent  of  land  will  ad* 
vance,  and  the  employers  of  the  labourer  will  have 
their  profits  in  proportion. 

If  no  other  way  could  be  found  out  of  supporting 
the  poor,  who  are  incapable  of  labour,  or  those  who 
cannot  procure  employment,  the  most  just  regnJa- 
tion  seems  to  be,  that  each  branch  of  industry  should 
support  its  own  poor.  That  the  agriculturalists  should 
support  the  agricultural  poor;  the  manufacturers  the 
manufacturipg  poor ;  and  other  branches  of  trade  in 
the  same  way ;  and  the  independent  part  of  the 
community  should  support  such  as  are  become 
poor  in  their  service.  It  seems  natural  that  those 
who  have  benefited  by,  and  have  had  the  profits  of, 
the  different:  species  of  labourers,  should  contribute 
to  their  respective  support,  when  they  are  incapable 
of  labour,  and  means  would  thereby  be  taken  to 
keep  them  above  the  necessity  of  applying  for  re- 
lief; but  it  must,  no  doubt,  be  under  better  regu- 
lations than  the  present  pay-table,  or  common  ad- 
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miaistiation  of  parish  relief.  Mtam  would  then  be 
ftmod  to  keep  tl^m  above  poverty;  employmeut 
would  then  be  found  them.  They  would  be  properly 
rewarded  for  their  labour,  and  be  enabled,  by  their 
own  means,  and  by  proper  regulations-and  institu* 
tions,  to  provide  for  their  own  support ;  and,  when 
their  conduct  was  reproachable  and  notorious,  they 
should  be  discarded  from  the  society  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  be  abandoned  to  the  world ;  but  of 
which  necessity  there  would  then  be  no  fear.  There 
shonld  be  a  fund  for  every  description  of  labourers. 
In  shorty  there  should  be  different  funds  and  asso- 
ciations of  people,  according  to  their  different  em- 
ployments; and  the  different  classes  of  society,  that 
-may  reap  the  benefits  of  their  respective  labourers, 
sbottld  separately  support  the  class  from  which 
they  have  derived  their  benefits  and  profits;  and  in 
whose  senrice,  instead  of  having  improved  their 
conditionj  they  have  been  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  applying  for  relief 

Nothing  •  seems  more  inconsistent  than  that  the 
land  alone,  or  the  occupies  of  houses,  should  sup- 
port every  description  of  poor.  The  manufacturer 
and  others  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  poor  they 
eoiployj  and  therefore  they  should  support  them ;  if 
they  have  not  had  the  wisdom,  prudence,  and  good 
management  to  keep  them  from  poverty.  There 
sboold  be  a  fund  for  every  separate  description  of 
poor,  to  which  both  the  master  and  the  individual 
should    contribute;    and    poverty,   or  real  want. 
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would  then  onlj  be  known  among  the  idle  and  va- 
grant class  of  society^  for  whom  houses  of  industry 
should  be  established,  to  separate  them  froai  the 
well  disposed  and  industrious  part  of  the  cmnmu- 
nity.  There  should  be  the  sailor's  fund  and  the  la- 
bourer's fund,  and  a  fund  for  every  class  of  people. 
Each  would  then  know  the  value  of  their  labour 
and  good  conduct,  and  try  to  merit  it  accordingly. 
The  clubs,  or  associations,  which  the  labouring 
classes  have  entered  into,  to  assist  each  other  in 
tin^e  of  distress,  have  always,  though  badly  ma* 
naged,  been  of  greater  benefit  to  them  than  any 
parish  relief  could  possibly  be,  and  would  be  infi- 
nitely more  so,  under  good  and  secure  regulations, 
which  may  be  established  by  Government.  l%e 
labourer  would  then  work  with  cheerfulness,  being 
ime  of  support  in  old  age,  or  under  affliction^  by 
the  just  value  and  reward  of  his  own  labour,  witiiout 
the  degradation  of  parochial  relief  or  charity.  Boi^ 
under  the  present  system,  what  has  the  most  indus- 
trious labourer  alive  to  expect,  but  charity,  or  paro- 
chial rehef,  if  he  should  live  to  be  past  his  labour? 

Where  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  capital,  and  pro- 
per incitements  to  industry,  a  country  cannot  weQ 
decline  under  any  circumstances  i  but  if  capital  be 
kept  from  circulation,  and  no  inducements  are  h^ld 
out,  or  afforded,  to  active  and  useful  industry,  no 
country  can  long  exist,  or  be  flourishing,  under 
such  circumstances,  but  must  soon  decline.  When 
the  capitalist  takes  all  the  profit  of  labour  and 
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leaves  the  labourer  node,  this  state  of  things  also 
can  only  exist  for  a  time;  and  the  same,  if  all  the 
profit  goes  to  the  labourer  and  leaves  nothing  for 
the  capital.  If  both  participate  fairly,  both  are 
benefited ;  but  if  neither  are  benefited,  which  must 
be  the  case  if  neither  are  employed,  it  is  evident  that 
both  must  suffer ;  but  the  one  in  the  greatest  degree, 
which  is  the  least  able  to  bear  or  support  it. 

The  greatest  mischief  to  society,  and  ultimately 
to  those  who  occasion  it,  seems  to  arise  from  the 
unfiiir  advantage  that  great  capitalists,  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  lands,  have  over,  and  extort  from,  the 
industrious  part  of  the  community,  or  those  possess- 
ing little  capital.  The  farmer  and  the  manufac- 
turer always  complain,  and  perhaps  always  did 
complain,  that  the  wages  of  labour  are  too  high  in 
this  country,  compared  with  those  of  other  conn* 
tries.  Bm  those  countries,  upon  comparison,  will 
always  be  found  to  be  the  most  flourishing  where 
the  wages  of  labour  are  sufficient  to  support  the 
bodily  strength  of  the  labourer.  In  the  United 
States,  for  instance,  a  common  labourer  will  earn  a^ 
dollar  a  day ;  and,  according  to  Baron  Humboldt » 
whose  authority  may  be  relied  upon,  in  the  fine 
provinces  of  Spanish  America,  a  labourer  will  only 
get  two  reals  de  plata  per  day,  which  is  ten  pence 
English ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ask,  which 
of  the  two  countries  is  the  most  flourishing,  tran- 
quil, or  happy. 

The  manufacturer  and  the  farmer  may   bring 
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their  manufaetures  and  produce  cheaper  to  markety 
by  screwing  doVirn  and  robbing  the  labourer;  but 
the  advantage  pretended  to  be  derived  by  the  pub- 
]xc,  on  that  account,  is  more  generally  applied  to 
the  increase  of  their  own  capitals.  For  daily  ex- 
perience may  convince  us,  that  the  prices  of  all 
articles  constantly  depend  upon  the  supply  and  the 
demand.  The  farmer  never  wishes  for  a  general 
great  crop  or  bountiful  harvest,  nor  for  the  low 
price  of  corn.  He  would  prefer  selling  ten  quar** 
ters  at  a  given  price,  to  twenty  quarters  which  he 
could  raise  on  the  same  land,  and  only  sell  for  the 
same  amount:  the  same  with  the  manufacturer. 
Neither  of  which  description  of  people  screw  down 
the  labourer  for  the  sake  of  bringing  things  cheaper 
to  market,  but  with  the  sole  view  of  adding  to 
their  profits,  and  of  putting  the  savings  into  their 
own  pockets.  The  only  pretext  of  advantage  that 
can  possibly  countenance  such  a  system  is,  that  it 
better  enables  the  manufacturers  to  come  in  com- 
petition with  foreign  nations,  or  to  supply  foreign 
markets.  If  a  nation  has  to  buy  any  commodity* 
it  will  naturally  go  to  that  market  where  the  com- 
modity is  to  be  obtained  at  the  cheapest  rate ;  but 
the  farmer  has  no  such  pretext,  in  this  country^  as 
his  produce  is  always  purchased  for  home  coDsamp- 
tion;  and  the  little  which  the  manufacturer  gains 
by  these  means,  in  foreign  markets,  would  be  moie 
honourably  and  eflFectually  derived,  from  the  supe- 
riority of  his  own  skill  and  capital,  than^  by  the 
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hard  terms  and  conditions  which  he  extorts  from 
the  labourer. 

As  land  well  tilled  will  produce  a  double  crop  to 
that  which  is  neglected^  so  the  labourer^  who  is 
wdl  paid,  will  do  double  the  work  of  those  who  are 
ill  paid  and  indigent.  It  is  true  that,  in  Bengal 
and  other  parts,  particularly  of  India,  many  large 
fortooes  are  soon  made  by  the  hard  terms  of  extort- 
ing labour  from  the  poor  for  a  very  small  equi- 
valent; but  how  do  these  countries  suffer  by  it?  In 
Bengal,  it  is  said,  money  is  frequently  lent  to  the 
fanners  at  forty,  fifty,  and  sixty  per  cent  interest, 
and  the  succeeding  crop  is  mortgaged  for  the  pay- 
ment. What  is  the  farmer,  or  the  labourer,  to  get 
under  sach  circumstances  ?  Before  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  republic,  usury  of  the  same  kind  seems  to 
have^  been  common  in  the  provinces  under  the 
ruinous  administrations  of  the  proconsuls.  The 
yirtnoB!^  Brutus,  it  is  said,  lent  money  in  Cyprus, 
at  forty-eight  per  cent  interest,  as  appears  by  the 
letters  of  Cicero.  The  profits  of  land  and  labour 
must,  by  such  means,  be  absorbed  by  capital ; 
which,  in  its  turn,  is  consumed  by  the  efiects  of  its 
own  injustice. 

<<  High  profits,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  *^  tend  much 
more  to  raise  the  price  of  work  than  high  wages. 
If  in  the  linen  manufacture,  for  example,  the  wages 
of  the  working  people,  the  flaxdressers,  the  spin- 
ners, the  weavers,  &c.  should  all  of  them  be  ad- 
vanced two  pence  per  day,  it  woukl  be  necessary 
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to  advance  the  price  of  a  piece  of  linen  only, 
by  a  number  of  two  pences  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  people  employed  about  it,  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  days  during  which  they  had  been  so 
employed.     That  part  of  the  price  of  the  commo- 
dity  which    resolved    itself   into    wageSy  would, 
through  ail  the  different  stages  of  the  manu&bcture, 
rise  only  in  arithmetical  proportion  to  the  rise  of 
wages;  but  if  the  profits  of  all  the  different  em- 
ployers of  those  working  people  should  be  raised 
five  per  cent,  that  part  of  the  price  of  the  commo- 
dity,   which    resolved    itself   into    pro6ty   wooM, 
through  all  the  different  stages  of  the  manufttcture, 
rise  in  geometrical  proportion  to  this  rise  of  pw&L 
The  employer  of  the  flaxdressers  would»  in  seUiag 
his  flax,  require  an  additional  five  per  cent  itpoo 
the  whde  value  of  materials  and  wages  whidh  he 
advanced  to  his  workmen;  the  employer!  of  the 
spinners  would  require  an  additional  five  per  cent 
both  from  the  advanced  price  of  the  flax,  and  upon 
the  wages  of  the  spinners ;  and  the  employer  of 
the  weavers  would  require  alike  five  per -cent  botb 
upcm  the  advanced  price  of  the  linen  yarD»:aiid 
upon  the  wages  of  the  weavers.    In  miaing  the 
price  of  commodities,  it  is  therefore  evident^  ibat 
the  rise  of  wages  operates  in  the  same  manner  as 
simple  interest  does  in  the  accumulation  of  dsbli 
the  rise  of  profit  operates .  like  compound  interest 
Merchants  and  manufacturers  complain  mnqh  of 
the  bad  effects  of  high  wages  in  raising  4he  pricey 
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and  thereby  lessening  the  sale  of  their  goods,  both  at 
home  and  abroad ;  but  they  say  nothing  concerning 
the  bad  effects  of  high  profits.  They  are  silent  with 
regard  to  the  pernicious  effects  of  their  own  gains ; 
they  complain  only  of  those  of  the  people*.'' 

*^  This  conclusion/'  as  Mr.  Playfair  shows, 
<«  has  been  strongly  verified  since  the  French  revo- 
ItttioQ;  which,  having  absorbed  nearly  all  the 
monied  capital,  raised  the  interest  of  money  to  an 
enormous  height,  and  consequently  the  profits  of 
stock.  An  ell  of  cloth  of  Sedan  or  Louviers,  which 
used  to  cost,  before  the  revolution,  only  thirty 
livres,*  has  since  sold  at  sixty,  though  the  price  of 
wages  has  been  increased  but  little,  and  the  raw' 
material  not  much.  This  extravagant  advance  of 
price  Mems  to  arise  chiefly  from  the  high  prices  of 
st€k:k  in  t  country  where  its  quantity  is  small  aind 
the  demand  for  it  great."  It  therefore  appears, 
that,  where  the  capital  of  a  country  is  great,  and 
that  the  capitalists  cannot  take  the  advantage  of 
high  profits,  or  high  interest,  both  the  labourers/ 
or  the' industry  of  the  country,  and  the  community 
at  large  must  benefit  by  it. 

'  These  facts  also  prove  clearly,  that  the  price  of 
every  commodity  may  always  afford  to  pay  the* 
labourer  a  liberal  value  for  his  labour,  if  the  capi- 
talist would  be  content  with  moderate  profits  i  atid 
moderate  profits  would  be  of  more  lasting  benefit 
to  the  owners  of  capital  than  greater  gains,  which 

*  Wealth  of  Nationi. 
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lead  to  the  temptation  of  incurriDg  greater  risks, 
by  inducirtg  them  to  enter  into  hasardous  adven« 
tares.  The  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  it  is  said, 
always  rises,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  risk, 
but  it  is  seldom  found,  in  general,  to  rise  in  propor- 
tion  to  it ;  for  the  greatest  fortnnes  are  commonly 
made  by  small  profits,  where  there  is  the  least  risk, 
and  where,  by  steady  perseverance,  a  fair  trade  is 
carried  on,  by  which  every  one  concerned  in  it  h 
regularly  benefited :  for,  according  to  the  old  adagCi 
^*  light  gains  make  a  heavy  purse/* 

It  is  astonishing  that  the  linen  manufactni«> 
which  certainly  employs  a  greater  number  of  the 
labouring  poor  than  any  other  branch  of  manufiM> 
ture,  according  to  the  quantity  produced,  has  never 
been  regularly  attended  to,  or  properly  enooiiraged 
in  this  country,  at  least  as  it  ought  to  have  been* 
In  Ireland,  it  is  made  the  staple  article  of  the 
country ;  but  even  there,  with  all  the  laudable  at» 
tention  which  is  paid  to  it^  there  must  be  Mme 
defect  in  the  system  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  neither 
the  quality  nor  the  price  of  the  article,  manu&c* 
tured  in  Ireland,  will  come  in  competition  with 
what  is  manufactured  in  foreign  countries.  The 
quantity  of  hemp,  ilax,  and  linen  yam,  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdoms,  in  former  yean,  has 
been  enormous,  and  yet  nothing  which  is  produced 
from  the  earth,  even  in  the  raw  state,  can  emptoy 
so  many  labourers,  or  produce  so  many  advan* 
tages.    The  cotton  or  woollen  trade  can  bear  no 
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comparison  to  it,  in  the  real  benefit  to  labour^ 
although  the  extent  of  these  manufactures  has  reo* 
dered  them  objects  of  the  first  consideration  in  this 
country.  A  pound  of  flax  will  yield  a  very  consi- 
derable profit  to  the  grower  at  two  farthings  the 
pound;  for,  by  proper  management,  he  would 
have  the  seed  for  oil,  the  cake  for  cattle,  and  the 
finest  manure  in  the  world  from  the  washing  and 
steeping  of  the  flax,  if  it  were  preserved.  Next 
come, the  breakers  of  flax,  for  which  is  paid  about 
two  penqe  per  pound,  according  to  the  present 
mode ;  then  it  goes  to  the  dressers ;  and  after  this 
to  the  spinners,  who  will  produce  a  yam,  from  that 
^ax,  worth  from  two  shillings  to  fifty  guineas  the 
pound ;  and  all  this  is  the  produce  of  labour,  and 
fromr  a  raw  material  which  can  always  be  procured 
in  Bofficient  quantity  in  this  country;  notwith- 
atanding  which,  and  with  all  these  advantages, 
immense  quantities  of  linen  yam  and  flax  have 
been  imported  duty  free ;  and  other  articles,  which 
we  cannot  produce  by  our  own  labour,  in  this 
country,  are  loaded  with  duties  which  amount  al- 
most to  their  prohibition. 

Foreign  linen  yam  has  been  sold  in  London^  last 
year,  at  one  shilling  a  pound,  and  the  same  quality 
of  English  yam  could  not  be  afforded  at  less  than 
two  shillings,  although  to  that  degree  of  fineness 
it  may  be  spun  by  machinery.  This  appears 
paradoxical,  but  it  must  arise  from  there  being  no 
great  advantages  to  be  gained  by  machinery,  though 
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there  may  be  more  work  done,  and  with  less  trou- 
ble»  than  by  manual  labour ;  or  that  the  m'anufac- 
turers  lay  on  too  great  a  profit  upon  their  capitalj 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case^  or  there 
would  be  more  competition.  The  fact  seems  to 
arise  from  a  different  and  cheaper  mode  of  pro- 
curing labour,  in  foreign  countries^  in  the  process 
of  this  manufacture,  particularly  in  spinning.  In 
the  flax  countries  of  Germany,  Holland,  and 
France,  every  peasant  is  a  flax  spinner;  and  they 
perform  this  work  either  after  the  day's  labour  in 
other  employment  is  done,  or  in  the  fields  whilst 
attending  their  cattle  and  sheep,  or  whilst  watching 
the  progress  of  any  other  work,  or  atintervals  between 
the  different  occupations  of  household  labour.  As 
this  is  a  work  which  serves  as  an  amusement,  and 
keeps  them  fi'om  idleness,  when  they  have  nothing 
else  to  do,  they  are  content  with  little  profit  for 
their  labour;  and  this  mode,  which  is  not  ihe  prac- 
tice in  this  country,  renders  the  price  of  foreign 
yam  cheaper  than  it  is  in  England  or  Ireland. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  advantage  of  ma- 
chinery has  never  yet  extended  itself  to  the  different 
operations  in  the  manufacture  of  linens,  as  it  has 
done  in  the  manufacture  of  cottons  and  woollensi 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  better  for  society  if  it  never 
should,  for  spinning  is  a  most  wholesome  and  not 
laborious  employment  for  the  pioor.  A  meClio^  of 
spinniug  flax  by  machinery  has  been  invented,  so 
as  to  spin  it  to  a  certain  degree  of  fineness;  hot. 
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perimpf^  by  injuring  the  quality  of  the  fibre,  and 
tdkiog  profit  and  employment  from  the  labouring 
elates,  without  any  advantage  to  the  consumer; 
for  spinning  may  still  be  procured  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, at  a  cheaper  rate,  by  manual  labour,  than  it 
can  here  be  produced  by  th^se  machines.  And  io 
order  to  produce  fine  spinning  by  machinery^  the 
itaple  or  fibre  of  the  flax,  being  longer  than  cotton 
and  unequal,  must  be  broken  or  cut,  and  thereby 
weakened ;  for  what  adds  to  the  strength  and  gives 
the  superiority  of  linen  to  cotton  is^  that  its  fibre 
or  staple  is  longer  and  unequal,  and  if  it  be  cut 
off,  or  broken  in  abrupt  points  and  equal  lengths, 
which  it  must  be  before  it  can  be  spun  fine  by  ma- 
chinery, its  strength  can  be  little  superior  to  that  of 
cottom 

Weaving  of  linen  by  machinery,  and  perhaps 
cottons,  has  yet  appeared  to  have  no  advantage, 
in  price  or  quality^  to  weaving  by  hand ;  and  why 
ft  should  be  practised  and  suflered  to  take  employ- 
ment uselessly  from  the  labourer,  one  cannot  well 
comprehend.  Perhaps  nothing  can  be  more  con* 
Vinoing,  to  prove  the  advantage  of  the  linen  manu- 
facture over  that  of  cotton,  in  respect  to  employ- 
ment for  the  labouring  classes,  than  the  fact,  that 
one  spinner  with  machinery,  in  a  cotton  manufac- 
tory, will  supply  yarn  sufficient  for  a  hundred 
weavers;  and  one  hundred  spinners  of  linen  yarn 
.will  not  supply  more  than  sufficient  yam  for  one 
weaver.     Besides>  the  raw  material  of  cotton  gives 

VOL,   I.  Y 
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no  eii)plo3<in6nt  to  the  labourers  of  this  eottiflry; 
and  to  grow  and  prepare  flax,  fit  for  the  spitmer, 
would  give  employment  to  an  incalculable  tfumber 
of  labouring  and  industrious  people. 

It  is  therefore  clear,  that  the  linen  manafactttfe 
iii  of  more  national  interest  and  benefit  to  the 
labouring  classes  of  people  than  the  cotton  manu^ 
facture>  and  while  we  extol  and  support  so  much 
the  latter,  we  should  not,  at  least,  neglect  the  for- 
mer.  We  should  not  encourage  that  most  which 
tends  more  to  make  manufacturers  rich,  than  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  poor.  It  is  not  in* 
tended  by  this  observation,  however,  to  cry  dowa 
or  put  shackles  on  the  cotton  or  any  other  nuDU- 
facture  that  can  promote  industry  or  afford  cloth* 
iiig  at  a  cheap  rate  to  all  classes  of  society;  but  it 
is  of  evident  benefit,  that  every  encouragement  and 
support  should  be  given  to  the  linen  and  flax  trade, 
in  all  its  branches,  as  one  of  the  greatest  nsttional 
benefits,  by  giving  employment  to  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  the  labouring  and  industrious  classes  of  the 
country. 

It  is  certainly  a  great  improvement  upon  the  dd 
method  tff  growing  flax,  to  let  it  run  to  seed,  after 
which  it  should  be  steeped  in  a  particular  way, 
dnd  then  it  wilt  easily  break.  The  general  bpnnion 
has  been,  that  it  should  be  taken  green,  or  the  fibre 
would  not  bleach  so  white;  but  the  fibre  of  flax  is 
naturally  white,  and  is  only  changed  or  covered  by 
iliecolouringmatterof  the  wood  and  thb  thin  pelli- 
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c}e  or  membraiie  which  surrounds  it,  and  when 
thu!  1^  properly  decayed,  which  it  will  be  with 
peeper  management  and  without  any  injury  to  the 
filM^f  it  will  then  fall  off,  or  become  soluble  in 
water,  and  the  flax  will  then  become  white.  As 
tl)is  branch  of  industry  would  be  so  highly  benefi* 
cial  to  the  country,  in  giving  employment  to  such 
pmpbers  of  the  labouring  classes,  no  article  of  im- 
portation reqpires  more  to  be  prohibited  or  loaded 
Tfi(b.  heavy  import  duties  than  that  of  flax. 

/^  The  property  which  every  man  has  in  his  la- 
b9ur>  as  it  is  the  original  foundation  of  all  other 
property,  so  it  is  the  most  sacred  and  inviolable*.'* 
Therefore  all  inventions  which  abridge  labour  can 
only  be  useful  or  beneficial  where  human  labour 
cannot  perform  the  task  without  hardship  and  in* 
convenience.  It  may  enrich  the  inventors,  or  some 
private  individuals,  but  society  in  general  will  be 
no  gainers  thereby.  ^'  The  patrimony  of  a  poOr 
man  lies  in  the  strength  and  dexterity  of  his  hands, 
and  to  hinder  him  from  employing  this  strength, 
and  dexterity  is  a  plain  violation  of  the  most  sacred 

property  f/* 

...  Every  man  who  can  invent  useful  worl^^.or  make 
useful  discoveries,  which  give  additional  employ- 
ment to  the  poor  and  labouring  classes,  contributes 
the  greatest  and  most  essential  benefit  to  society  ^ 
^Ut  he  who  abridges  or  takes  from  the  labour  of 
the. poor,  has  no  other  object  in  view  than  that  of 

*  V^QBltii  of  Nations.  t  Ibid. 
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benefiting  himself.  If  a  man,  by  any  improveoaents 
in  agriculture,  could  make  two  crops  grow  in  the 
time  that  one  only  has  been  usually  prodocedt  or 
produce  by  one  crop  the  usual  quantity  of  two,  be 
would  render  a  great  benefit  to  society,  if  the 
object  were  only  to  produce  more  food  for  man, 
without  lessening  the  employment  of,  or  reward  for 
labour  $  but  if,  by  his  contrivance,  he  may  render 
the  labour  of  man  unnecessary,  and  leave  him  no* 
thing  to  do,  or  no  means  of  employment  by  which 
be  could  purchase  his  subsistence,  it  would  be  of 
little  benefit  to  him  that  the  necessaries  of  life  may, 
by  such  inventions,  be  obtained  at  a  cheaper  rate; 
for  the  prices  of  all  things  are  relative,  according 
to  the  means  or  power  of  purchasing  or  producing 
them.  Useful  inventions  are  such  as  render  things, 
or  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  cheap  and 
plentiful,  without  injuring  the  poor  and  industrious 
classes,  by  taking  from  them  the  means  of  employ* 
ment,  or  lessening  the  demand  and  reward  for  their 

labour.     All  other  inventions  must  be  hurtful  to 

»  » 

society.  An  invention  which  puts  one  horse  to  do 
the  work  of  four  men,  its  natural  proportion  of 
sti^ngtb,  il  hurtful  to  society,  if  the  work  be  such 
is  man  could  easily  and  conveniently  perforin; 
because  it  takes  from  four  poor  men  the  means  of 
their  support,  and  gives  it  to  the  horse;  and  also 
the  land  which  is  employed  to  feed  the  horse  would 
support  many  men.  A  horse  is  a  noble  animal, 
and  useful  for  many  purposes,  but  the  preference 
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of  employment  should  only  be  given^to  him  when 
hit  superior  power  can  effect  that  which  man,  by 
his  fMblenesSt  is  not  able  to  perform.  Nor  should 
the  multiplicationof  that  species  of  animal  be  in* 
creasedy  as  is  usually  done  for  useless  purposes,  to 
the  injury  of  the  human  species,  by  allotting  so 
lilTge  a  portion  of  the  earth  to  their  support,  which 
might  otherwise  be  employed  to  produce  food  for 
man.  And  those  who  keep  horses  for  luxurious 
purposes  or  vain  ostentation,  should  consider  that 
the  sum  necessary  to  purchase  and  maintain  one 
luch  horse  would  support  a  poor  family  in  com- 
brt.  '  ' 

Horses  are  necessary  for  transport,  both  of  goods 
imd  men,  to  any  great  distance,  and  for  other  labo- 
rions  work ;  but  inventions  which  can  supersede 
their  labour  are  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  society  ^ 
because,  by  lessening  their  number,  it  both  .  iui- 
ureases  the  food  and  demand  for  the  labour  of  men. 
3anals,  for  instance,  afford  a  most  convenient 
node  of  transport,  and  render  all  articles,  in  towns 
ind  various  parts  of  the  country,  cheap,  which 
vould  otherwise  be  dear,  on  account  of'  the  trans* 

SI 

x>rt,  even  by  horses.  It  is  said,  that*' a  ton  of 
i;oods  may  be  conveyed  as  cheap,  by  water  car- 
riage, from  London  to  Calcutta,'  as  from  London  to 
ifork  by  land.  Water  carriage  is  a  source  of  enfi- 
>loyment  for  human  labour.  The  mechanic,  the 
x>at  and  ship  builder,  the  navigators,  and  various 
lescriptions  of  labourers  are  benefited  by  this  mode 
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of  transport;  but  a  horse  takes  both  from  the  wages 
of  labour  and  from  the  food  for  man,  and  a  hotse 
must  be  maintained  some  years  before  be  can  pro- 
duce any  benefit  by  his  labour;  for  he  must  liv^ 
some  years  before  he  can  attain  his  full  growth  and 
strength;  and  when  ^e  has  attained  that  state,  his 
life  is  of  short  and  precarious  duration.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  considerations,  the  breed  is  not  en- 
couraged in  China,  and  although  this  animal  is,  in 
many  respects,  useful  and  a  great  luxury,  yet  when 
we  see  the  brutal  manner  in  which  his  noble 
nature  is  treated,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  its  br^ 
were  not  increased  beyond  what  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary atid  indispensable,  as  it  produces  much 
more  evil  than  good.  Oxen  would  certainly  be  as 
useful  in  agriculture,  and  for  many  other  purposes, 
as  horses,  and  would  be  maintained  at  a  mach  less 
expence  to  society. 

In  continuing  the  subject  of  the  value  of  labour^ 
andof  the mieansof  employment  for  the  labouring  and 
industrious  poor,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  them  into 
classes,  as  has  been  before  stated ;  such  as  the  la- 
bourers in  agriculture,  manufactures,  sailors,  &C. 
and  a  variety  of  employments  not  easily  defined^ 
which  may  come  under  one  class.  The  labourers 
in  agriculture  should  come  under  the  first  class,  or 
consideration,  as  being  the  most  necessary,  and 
certainly  the  most  numerous ;  for  what  is  termed 
the  rural  population  of  England,  amounts  to  nearly 
one  half  of  its  inhabitants.     ^  Every  town  draws* 
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.  1(0  whole  aubsifltencey  aad  all  the  materials  of  its 

lodustry  from  the  country,  which  are  repaid  either 

bj  manufactured  goods,  the  produce  of  other  coun- 

_  .trieSyOr  of  distant  parts,  imported  into  those  towns.'' 

•.  ^Thos  their  mutual  wants  are  supplied ;  but  towns 

,,  bMe  great  advantages  over  the  country.  The  price 

which  the  towns  really  pay  for  provisions  and  mate- 

.riaisj  commonly  imported   into  them,  is,  as  Dr. 

..•Smith  observes,  the  quantity  of  manufactures  and 

.  .other  goods  annually  exported  from  them.     The 

dearer  the  latter  are  sold,  the  cheaper  the  former 

are  bought.  The  industry  of  the  towns  thus  becomes 

more,  and  that  of  the  country  less,  advantageous. 

.  The  labourer  of  the  country  pays  for  every  thing 

by  his  labour,  of  which  he  cannot  increase  the  value 

by  what  he  may  produce,  but  is  subject  to  the  rise 

iipoa  what  he  may  have  occasion  to  purchase. 

This  draws  the  labourer  from  the  country  to  the 

tawQS,  and  thus  the  most  useful  employment  of  la* 

hour  is  neglected. 

Whatever  regulations  tend  to  increase  the  wages 
and  profits  of  towns,  beyond  what  they  otherwise 
would  be,  enables  the  towns  to  purchase,  with  a 
smaller  quantity  of  its  labour,  the  produce  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  labour  of  the  country.  They 
give  the  traders  and  artificers,  in  the  towns,  an  ad« 
vantage  over  the  landlords,  farmers,  and  labourers, 
in  the  country,  and  break  down  that  natural  equa^ 
lity  which  would  otherwise  take  place  in  the  com- 
merce between  them.    The  wliolc  annual  produce 
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of  the  labour  of  society  is  annually  divided  betwetnx 
those  two  difTerent  sets  of  people.     By  mcians  of 
these  regulations,  a  greater  share  of  it  is  given  to 
the  inhabitants  of  towns,  than  would  otherwise  be* 
long  to  them,  and  a  less  to  those  of  the  country^. 

In  China  and  in  Indostan,  it  is  said,  that  both 
the  rank  and  wages  of  the  country  labourers,  though 
little  enough,  is. still,  superior  to  those  of  the  greater 
part  of  artificers  and  manufacturers ;  and  it  would 
be  a  benefit,  perhaps,  if  this  just  principle  were  ob- 
served in  all  countries^  as  it  is  the  best  source  froto 
which  all  wealth  and  property  can  be  derived;  for 
what  is  the.  produce  of  manufacturers  and  towns, 
compared  with  that  of  the  country,  or  the  produce 
of  the  land  ?  If  the  labourers  in  the  country  were 
better  paid,  they  would  pot  flock  so  much  to  the 
towns  'y  and  if  the  price  of  wages  were  more  equals 
in  the  different  branches  of  industry,  so  many  would 
not  follow  one  trade,  which,  upon  any  failure, 
throws  them  out  of  employment,  and  occasions 
g^eat  distress.  . 

**  Whenever  the  law  has  attempted  to  regulate 
the  wages  of  labour,'*  says  Dr.  Smith,  «*  it  has  al- 
ways been  rather  to  lower  them  than  to  raise  them." 
This  mistaken  policy  has  always  produced  its  me- 
rited consequences,. and  can  never  be  productive  of 
any  good,  to  any  class  of  society,  in  the  end;  but 
there  is  said  to  be  reason  in  all  things,  though 
neither  reason  nor  justice  is  attended  to,  in  this 

«  Wealth  of  NatioDt. 
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particular.  A  skilful  workman,  in  some  branches 
of  manufacture,  will  earn  ten  shillings  in  the  course^ 
of  a  few  hours;  whereas,  an  agricultural  labourer 
most  work  nearly  a  whole  week  for  the  same  sum.' 
The  former  only  works  three  days  in  a  week,  and 
spends  the  rest  in  idleness,  or  in  an  alehouse ;  the 
latter  works  the  whole  week,  and  can  scarcely  pro-^ 
cure  a  subsistence.  If  things  were  better  regulated^ 
neither  the  one  would  go  to  the  alehouse,  nor  the 
other  be  in  want  of  food. 

The  law  of  settlement  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
evils  to  prevent  the  free  course  of  industry,  and  a 
liberal  reward  for  labour,  as  well  as  to  occasion 
many  other  inconveniences,  and  great  hardships  to 
the  labouring  poor,  particularly  as  the  law  now 
stands,  and  it  is  astonishing  that  some  amendments 
do  not  take  place*. 

When,  by  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries,  the 
poorhadbeendeprivedofthe  charity  of  their  religious 
bouses,  after  some  other  ineffectual  attempts  for  their 
relief,  it  was  enacted,  bythe43dof  ElizabetbjTc.ii., 
that  every  parish  should  be  bound  to  provide  for  its 
own  [)Oor,  and  that  overseers  of  the  poor  should  be 
annually  appointed;  who,  with  the  churchwarden^ 
should  raise,  by  a  parish  rate,  competent  sums  for 
that  purpose.  By  this  statute,  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  their  own  poor  was  indispensably  imposed 
upon  every  parish.    Who  were  then  to  be  const- 

*  Since  the  above  mm  written,  this  sabjeot  has  been  brooght 
before  Parliament. 
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idered  as  the  poor  of  each  parish  became  a  ques- 
tion of  some  importance.  This  questioD»  after  some 
variation,  was  at  last  determined  by  the  IStb  and 
14th  of  Charles  II.,  when  it  was  enacted,  that  forty 
days  undisturbed  residence  should  give  any  person 
a  settlement  in  any  parish ;  but  that,  witbiu  tbal 
time,  it  should  be  lawful  for  iwo  justices  of  the 
peace,  upon  complaint  being  made  by  the  cbarcb- 
wardens,  or  overseers  of  the  poor,  to  remove  any 
new  inhabitant  to  the  parish  where  he  was  last  le- 
gally settled,  unless  he  either  rented  a  tenement  of 
ten  pounds  a  year,  or  could  give  such  security  for 
the  discharge  of  the  parish  where  he  was  then  living, 
as  those  justices  should  judge  sufficient;  but  frauds 
having  been  committed,  through  bribery  and  con- 
cealment, to  evade  this  law  of  settlement,  it  was 
enacted,  by  the  1st  of  James  II.,  that  the  forty 
days  undisturbed  residence  of  any  person,  necessary 
to  gain  a  settlement,  should  be  accounted  only  from 
the  time  of  his  delivering  notice;  in  writing,  of  the 
place  of  his  abode  and  number  of  his  family,  to  ope 
of  the  churchwardens,  or  overseers,  of  the  parish 
where  he  came  to  dwell.  But  this  also  not  haviug 
the  full  and  desired  effect,  through  the  neglect  of 
officers  and  otherwise,  it  was  further  enacted^  by 
the  3d  of  William  III.,  that  the  forty  days  settle- 
ment should  be  accounted  only  from  the  publica- 
lion  of  such  notice  in  writing,  on  a  Sunday,  in  the 
church,  immediately  after  divine  service;  and, iis 
every  person  in  the  parish  was  considered  to,  be  in- 
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tereste«l  in  preventing  the  settlement  of  such  intra* 
derSy  this  mode  was  supposed  to  be  effectual. 
-  ^*  After  all,"  says  Dr.  Burn,  **  this  kind  of  set* 
tiement  is  very  seldom  obtained ;  and  the  design 
of  the  acts  is  not  so  much  for  gaining  of  settlements, 
8d  for  the  avoiding  of  and  preventing  them,  by  pet^ 
sons  coming  into  a  parish  clandestinely ;  for  the 
giving  of  notice  is  only  putting  a  force  upon  the 
parish  to  remove.  But  if  a  person's  situation,  be 
Mcb,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  actually 
rtaiovable  or  not,  he  shall,  by  giving  of  notice, 
compel  the  parish  either  to  allow  him  a  settlement 
uncontested,  by  suffering  him  to  continue  the  forty 
dajTS,  or  by  removing  him  to  try  the  right." 

In  order  to  restore,  in  some  measure,  that  free 
circulation  of  labour  which  those  different  statutes 
had  ttlmost  entirely  taken  away,  further  latitude 
was  given;  and  it  was  enacted,  that  any  person 
being  taxed  with  parish  rates,  and  paying  them# 
also  being  elected  into  an  annual  parish  office,  and 
serving  in  it  a  year,  or  by  serving  an  apprenticcT 
ship  in  the  parish,  or  by  being  hired  into  service 
there  for  a  year,  and  continuing  in  the  same  service 
during  that  period,  might  thereby  obtain  a  settles 
ment,  without  any  notice  delivered  or  published. 
.  And  the  invention  of  certificates  was  also  fallen 
upon,  to  indemnify  the  parish,  when  the  labooren 
of  one  parish  were  too  numerous  to  find  work  there, 
and  were  obliged  to  seek  for  it  in  another.  <<  But 
there  is  something  of  hardship  in  this  matter  of  cer« 
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tificates/'  says  Dr.  Burn,  in  his  History  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  **.  by  putting  it  in  the  power  of  a  paridi 
officer  to  imprison  a  man,  as  it  were,  for  life;  how* 
e?er  inconvenient  it  may  be  to  him  to  coniinoe  tt 
one  place,  where  he  has  had  the  misfortune,  to  ac* 
quire  what  is  called  a  settlement,  or  whatever  ad- 
Tantage  he  may  propose  to  himself  by  living  else* 
where.'* 

*  •  If  the  certificate  carried  along  with  it,  nothing 
more  than  a  testimony  of  the  birth  and  good  ber 
havioiir  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given,  and  to 
certify  the  parish  from  which  he  came,  or  where  be 
had  obtained  a  settlement,  even  fixing  upon  that 
parish  the  expence  of  his  maintenance,  in  case  of 
actual  and  real  want   of  parochial   relief;    such 
certificates  would  be  of  great  benefit,  rather  than 
injury,  because  no  jierson  would  then  employ  a 
doubtful  character,  or  one  who  could  not  produce 
such  certificate;  and,  in  order  to  obtain. a  good 
Qbaracter  or  certificate,  every  one  would  endeavour 
to  deserve  it,  before  he  attempted  to  travel  or  emi- 
grate.    It  would   identify  the  character,  of  every 
man  better  than  any  other  mode,  and  if  such  certi- 
fibates  were  continued  to  be  endorsed,  whenever  a 
mnA  changed  his  employment  or  employer,  he 
would  carry  his  whole  history  or  identity  wjth  him; 
and  every  employer  should  be  amenable  to  the  law, 
iffte  refused  to  endorse  this  certificate,  or  gave  an 
ufi^bst  character.    By  these  means  every  individual 
would  be  induced  to  preserve  a  good  character  and 
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qertiBcate  through  life.  Every  person,  in  whos^ 
employ  a  man  has  served  for  any  length  of  time, 
should  be  compelled  to  give,  or  endorse,  such  cer- 
tificate, stating  the  length  of  time  the  person  had 
been  in  his  employ,  the  same  as  masters  are  com- 
pelled to  give  a  just  character  to  servants.  None 
should  be  employed  without  them,  and  all  others 
should  be  treated  as  vagrants.  This,  with  a  liberal 
reward  for  labour,  would  prevent  much  poverty  as 
well  as  other  evils. 

The  scarcity  of  hands  in  one  parish,  or  part  of  a 
country,  would  thus  be  relieved  by  the  superabund- 
ance of  another,  as  is  the  case  in  all  countries, 
where  there  is  no  difficulty  of  settlement.  To  re- 
move a  man,  who  has  committed  no  crime  or  mis- 
demeanour, from  the  parish  (or  country)  where  he 
chuses  to  reside,  is  an  evident  violation  of  natural 
liberty  and  justice.  The  common  people  of  £ng« 
land,  however,  as  Dr.  Smith  observes,  though  so 
jealous  of  their  liberty,  are  like  the  common  people 
of  most  other  countries,  never  rightly  understanding 
wherein  it  consists.  They  have  now,  for  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half,  suffered  themselves  to  be 
exposed  to  this  oppression  without  a  remedy. 
Though  men  of  reflection,  too,  have  sometimes  com- 
plained of  the  law  of  settlements,  as  a  public  griev- 
ance, yet  it  has  never  been  the  object  of  any  gene« 
ml  popular  clamour;  such  as  that  against  general 
warrants^  an  abusive  practice,  undoubtedly,  but 
such   a  one  as  was  not  likely  to  occasion  any 
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general  oppression^.  There  is,  perhaps,  as  Dr  Smith 
observes^  not  a  poor  man  in  atijr  part  of  England^ 
f  forty  years  of  age,  who  has  not,  at  some  part  of 
his  life,  felt  himself  most  cruelly  oppressed  by  this 
law  of  settlement;  and  it  certainly  deserves  the 
greatest  attention  and  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
ture. If  a  poor  man  is  forced  by  necessity  to  quit 
his  parish  with  his  family,  in  order  to  find  work 
and  support,  he  is  obliged  to  fly  to  large  towns, 
where  he  may  remain  undisturbed,  unless  he 
becomes  burthenseme  to  the  parish,  which  is  not 
the  case,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  every  part  of  the 
countryf. 

•  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  225. 

t  Sioce  this  work  was  written,  a  bill  has  been  brought  into  par* 
liament,  on  the  subject  of  the  Poor  Laws,  the  principle  object  of 
which,  is  stated  to  be,  to  reguhite  the  formation  of  Tcatries,  and  to 
give  to  persons  an  authority  in  their  several  parishes,  according  to 
the  rate  of  their  assessments ;  and  a  second  bill  is  adviMd  by  tilie 
eommittee,  to  anthorize  the  appointment  of  select  vestries,  not  iib« 
ject  to  local  regulations,  whose  business  it  should  be  to  deleradiie 
on  the  admission  and  settlement  of  paupers.  The  dedsiona  of  this 
select  vestry  are  not  to  be  set  aside  on  an  appeal  to  a  single 
magistrate,  as  is  the  case  at  present ;  but  two  magistrates  are  to  be 
reqnired  to  hear  an  appeal  of  this  nature.  Another  point  is, 
tbe  creation  of  a  permanent  overseer,  who  should  act  under  tht 
control  of  the  select  vestry;  and  much  benefit,  it  Is  said,  is  ex- 
pected lo  resnh  from  this  arrangement,  as  the  officer  wonM  be  abk 
to  detect  impositions,  «nd  suggest  those  improvements  in  the  vMt- 
nsl  management  of  parish  afl^rs>  which  could  only  be  looked 
for  from  experience.  The  committee  contemplate  that  noch  good 
will  arise  from  iliis  provii^ion  of  the  bill.    Aad  the  next  object  that 
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The  fixing  the  price  of  labour  seems  inipos$iblej 
because  the  value  of  labour  depends  upon  so  many 
different  circumstances;  but  a  rate  of  labour,  accord- 


is  reoomitteiMled  b,  to  enforcemore  omaplel 
bj.proriding  work  for  paaper  chiidren*  and  to  seeure  to  thma  mm^ 
portion  of  edacatioa^  and  the  advantageii  of  good  mantgement.  large 
muaB,  it  it  said,  are  at  the  preseat  time  paid  to  parents  for  the  support 
of  diildren,  which  are,  perhaps,  very  improperly  applied,  and  the  chil- 
dren, in  many  instances  are,  no  doul»t,  left  in  idleness.  The  next  pomt 
then  ia,  to  provide  the  aeana  of  employment  to  sodi  claimants  on  the 
parisk  funds  as  are  aUe  to  work.  Thisis  proposed  to  be  efieetedinsomc 
measure  by  the  purchase  of  tracts  of  land,  on  which  such  peraons 
may  labour ;  and  the  overseers  are  to  have  the  power  of  makiqg 
grants  of  smaU  portions  of  land  to  worthy  and  industrious  in* 
dividoals*.  It  is  further  proposed,  that  in  those  cases  where  in* 
dividuals  have  been  reduced  to  pauperism  by  their  own  extrava** 
gaaooj  that  the  money  advanced  to  them  by  the  parish  should  be 
on  leasOj  to  be  repaid  by  instalments,  for  which  some  aeeority 
aboald.be  taken  and  the  terma  strictly  enforced;  according  to  tho 
m«ta  e£  the  oase.  It  is  evident^  as  the  -  proposition  states,  tliat  a 
good  moral  effect  will  be  pcoduced  by  tbia  arrangement.  The  next 
pedRt  j  of  the  bill  relates  to  those  who  become  chargeable  to  the 
parisb,  on.  account  of  wounds  or  loss  of  limba  in  the  public  serviee, 
and  thtfofore  incapable  of  labour.  It  ia  stated  torbn  wdl  known, 
thai  these  people  are  seldom  much  better  for  the  pensions  they 
Keosive  from  Government,  and.  to  prevent  the  evil  arising  frmu 
theb  spending  or  eqsandering  away  their  mimey.  as  soon  as  they 
get  it»  the  bill  proposes  that  they  ahonld  receive  weekly  paymenta 
from  the  overaeera  on  their  pensions,  who  should  be  authorized  to 
naeeive  the  penaiona  of-  anoh  persona  in  rdtam,  at  the  usnal 
-psrioda  of  paymentu  'Then it  states.the •ibjectioa  to  the modeof 


-  *.  R  MMit,  hamtwm,  tkttt  Ihit  ««nl<l  vpfy  throir  them  oat  of  tirtir  i^fvltr  tmplof* 
meat,  and  be  do  effrctiul  rtlUf  to  Um  poor  io  goqtrai;  but  if  «U  pariaboi  .would  nir- 
ehaae  a  qnanUty  of  wmte  or  sDciiltiTatod  land,  or  tho  coniiBoa  fi^ds,  apon  wbia  lo 
•vplof  tb«  poor,  wbtt  are  ocepMoiiaUj  ia  19X  of  aapiojmeni^  thef  vonldC  bf  coMva- 
tiag  tbote  lands  like  a  f  trden,  boob  ihow  to  the  world  the  productive  powers  of  baauui 
laboOT,  and  instead  of  the  wasCeftil  cspeadUnrc  of  mpportiag  such  poor  ia  iilleiwi,  cha 
produce  of  their  iaboor  would  be  fMmd  not  onlj  luficieat  to  afford  ftem  lelicf,  but  to 
support  thoeo  iacapaUe  of  labov. 
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ing  to  its  value,  'seems  natural^  and  may  be  so 
regulated,  as  that  every  industrious  person  should 
be  enabled  to  earn  sufficient  wages  by  the  most 

remofing  paupers  to  distant  parishes  by  the  present  system.  As 
'the  law  now  stands,  this  is  done  by  commitaiemt,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  giTe  the  overseers  the  power,  with  the  aid  of  Ihe  ma- 
gistrates, of  doing  this  without  going  through  the  unpleasant 
process  now  existing.  To  obviate  the  difficulty  which  frequentl|r 
arises  from  a  parish  having  no  house  for  the  reception  of  paupers, 
it  is  proposed,  that  authority  should  be  given  for  the  erectiim 
of  houses  of  this  description  in  the  neighbouring  parishes,  without 
infringing  on  the  right  of  settlement. 

Such  are  stated  to  be  the  principal  features  of  the  improvements 
in  the  Poor  Laws,  which  may  no  doubt  produce  a  great  deal  of 
good,  at  least  it  is  one  step  towards  it,  and  it  shows  that  some- 
thing is  likely  to  be  done ;  but  experience  will  prove  that  a  great 
deal  more  is  necessary  to  be  done,  before  the  distresses  and 
poverty  of  the  lower  classes  can  be  relieved.     It  does  not  aim  at 
the  root  of  the  evil.     It  follows  the  old  erroneous  principle,  and 
does  hot  adhere  to  the  trne  maxim,  *'  that  prevention  ia  better 
than  cure.''     It  may  point  out  a  better  mode  of  relieving  poverty, 
but  it  aflfords  no  means  of  preventing  it.    The  statute  of  Eh'za- 
beth  is  excellent,  if  properly  adhered  to  in  one  principle,  which 
is,  that,  if  parishes  will  not  find  poor  people  work,  and  properly  re- 
ward their  labour,  they  shall  be  obliged  to  maintain  them.    This 
HI!  has,  however,  one  good  moral  tendency,  which  is,  that  the 
deserving  should  be  better  rewarded  than  the  undeserving;  but, 
if  every  man  had  his  desert,  few  perhaps  would  escape  puhish- 
ment,  and  it  is  not  by  threats  that  men  are  to  be  brought  t^ 
reason  or  good  conduct.    It  requires  a  milder  treatment ;  for,  as 
Dr.  Watson  jusUy  oliterved,  **  little  does  he  know  of  human 
nature  and  gospel  charity,  who  expects  to  root  out  the  preju- 
dices either  of  individuals  or  of  societies,  by  unkindness,  or  to 
extinguish  animosity,  violence,  or  a  spirit  of  revenge,  "by  want 
of  confidence.''    It  is  better  to  reform  a  sinner,  than  to  punish 
him  tor  crime,  although  it  is  proper  to  deter  bim  from  vice.    And 
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ordinary  work  for  his  support  And  this  is  but 
Gominon- policy  and  justice;  for  it  is  evident  that 
if  Ab  labourer  be  not  enabled  by  his  labour  to  sup- 
port himself  and  his  family,  he  and  they  must  be 
•opported  by  some  other  means,  or  must  perish. 
Formerly  it  was  usual  to  rate  wages*  first  by 
general  laws,  extending  all  over  the  kingdom,  and 
afterwards  by  particular  orders  of  the  justices  of 

what  seeority  can  a  raao  give,  who  b  reduced,  to  poverty  by  hit 
dwn  iodiscretioDs,  which  movt  men  are,  and  all  could  only  be^  if 
they  were  properly  treated  P  It  would  be  as  well,  and  better,  to 
my  at  enee  to  the  poor  and  distressed,  you  shall  have  no  relief; 
because  they  would  understand  this  language,  and  would  not  be 
deceived.  It  is  also  to  be  feared  that  the  purchasing  of  lands,  to 
eaqiloy  the  poor  people  upon,  cannot  be  carried  to  any  general  or 
beneficial  extent;  for  the  poor  want  relief  in  every  parish,  where 
the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  parish  are  not  united  to  employ  them, 
aeoording  to  their  means  and  difierent  occupations;  and  as  to 
granting  portions  of  land  to  the  industrious  and  deserving,  this  must 
at  the  best  be  partial,  for  there  will  soon  not  be  lands  sufficient 
and  if  it  be  left  to  the  overseers  to  make  these  grants,  the  system  will 
be  subject  to  many  abuses.  It  is  not,  however,  intended  by  this 
ebsenration,  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  those  people,  among  whom 
tjbsve  may  be  many  good  men ;  but  if  we  are  to  believe  the  too 
general  reports,  and  those  who  have  written  upon  Uie  subject,  parish 
officers  are  not  remarkable  for  their  humanity.  "  The  hand  of 
little  employment  has  the  daintier  sense.''  If  the  severities, 
which  are  exercised  towards  the  poor  who  tq>ply  for  charity  to  the 
difierent  parishea  of  London,  (though  under  the  regulation  of  the 
Boat  respectable  vestries,  but  generally  left  to  the  overseers,) 
be  true,  humanity  would  wish  that  those  miserable  beings,  who  are 
reduced  to  parish  support,  were  deprived  of  existence,  rather  than 
that  their  lives  should  biB  prolonged  under  the  endurance  of  such 
exieiing  misery. 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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peaces  in  every  particular  'county ;  but  both  tlie^e 
practices  are  now  gone  entirely  into  di$ue. 
. .  <^  By  the  experience  of  above  four  hundred  yeaaf^'' 
says  Dr.  Bum»  **  it  seems  tim^  to  lay  aside  att 
endeavours  to  bring  under  strict  regulations  vbal^ 
in  its  own  nature,  seems  incapable  of  minute  limi-^ 
tation ;  for  if  all  persons  in  the  same  kind  of  wori( 
were  to  receive  equal  wages,  there  would  be  no^ 
emulation  and  no  room  left  for  industry  or  in^ 
nuity/*  Certainly  nc^  but  every  man  shoidd  bf , 
rewarded  according  to  his  labour ;  and  it  is  evideiit». 
on  ejLaminidgthem,  that  all  laws,  which  have  been 
made  in  favour  of  workmeto,  have  been  just  and 
useful ;  and  it  has  been  only  those  which  have  been, 
made  at  the  instance  of  the  masters  to  oppress  the 
workmen,  that  have  been  found  ii^urious  and  hurt* 
fid.  For  instance,  the  law  which  obliges  the  mas* 
ters,  in  different  trades,  to  pay  their  workmen  ia 
money  and  not  in  goods,  is  quite  just  and  equitable. 
It  imposes  no  real  hardship  upon  the  masters : .  it 
only  obliges  them  to  pay  that  value  in  money. 
which  they  pretended  to  pay,  but  did  not  ahrayt 
really  pay,  in  goods. 

This  law  is  in  favour  of  workmen,  but  it  is  not^ 
even  at  this  day  adhered  to  as  it  ought  to  be.  Ittf^ 
also  the  common  practice  to  pay  workmen  at  soohe 
public  bouse,  where  they  are  compelled  to  btfjf 
their  beer,  or  at  some  shop,  where  they  are  obligsed 
to  purchase  the  necessaries  they  may  requirej  9t 
the  price  demanded,  or  to  take  certain  goods  of  the 
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iai9tt^9  ftnd  thus  they  have  not  the  proper  use  of 
tb^  wmges  to  purchase  as  they  like^  and  at  their 
onoi  coDfenience.  The  statute  of  the  8tb  of  George 
Dl.  is  in  fa?our  of«the  masters.  This  law  punishes 
ifOikinen  for  entering  into  combinations  to  raife 
tbe  price  of  wages :  it  should  also  punish  masters 
NJ^en  they  enter  into  combinations  to  lower  the 
piribe  of  wages,  than  which  nothing  more  freqneni^y 
ld^p|»ens.  But  the  8th  of  Geo.  III.  enforces  by 
awy  that  very  regulation  which  masters  endeavour 
to  eflect  by  their  private  combinations ;  that  is^  to 
kmer,  or  prevent  the  advance  of  wages,  but  it 
leaves  no  provision  to  protect  the  labourers  when 
the  masters  combine  to  lower  their  wages.  The 
Mmplaint  also  of  the  workmen,  that  fixed  wages 
put  the  ablest  and  most  industrious  upon  the  same 
bMing'with  an  ordinary  workman,  seems  certainly 
tvelTlbQnded. 

In  every  rank  and  station  of  life^  there  is  always 
Mnething  to  do,  and  the  higher  a  man's  station  is, 
^tl  more  he  can  contribute  to  the  public  good. 
Kvery  man  should  therefore  be  properly  rewarded 
lor  his  industry,  and  should  be  enabled  to  enjoy  the 
TOtts  of  his  own  labour,  or  what  has  been  procured 
br  him  by  his  forefathers ;  but  nothing  is  more 
hconsistent,  than  that  one  man  should  labour  and 
inl  to  support  another  in  idleness,  or  that  any 
person  should  want  who  has  the  will  and  disposition 
to  labour  for  bis  support. 

Would   not  giving  a  just  price  or  reward  for 
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labour,  according  to.  the  price  .of  provisions  and  the 
necessaries  of  life,  be  as  well  as  getting  greater  pro- 
fits out  of  the  labour  of  the  poor,  and  by  those  means 
be  obliged  to  maintain  their  families  ?     It  is  th^ 
unfair  and  silly  combination  of  landlords,  tenants, 
manufacturers,  and  others,  to  get  the  labour  of  the 
poor  iat  too  low  a  rate,  that  occasions  the  misery 
and  porerty  of  every  country.     And  there  b  also 
another  inconsistent  infatuation,  which  is,  that  of 
paying  people  too  high  a  price  for  useless  labour, 
and  for  objects  which  cannot  tend  to  the  benefit  or 
happiness  of  mankind*. 

It  may  be  generally  proved,  although  instances 
may  be  found  to  the  contrary,  that  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies  are  better  fed    and  supported,    than  the 

*  A  poor  man,  who  works  htrd  for  his  chily  bresil,  or  far  the 
support  of  himself  and  others,  has  great  difficnlty  to  earn  a  shiUiiig, 
whiLrt  the  pampered  laclcey,  or  the  hired  sycophant,  will  get  a 
pound.    The  oonspiraey,  as  it  b  termed,  of  workmen  to  raise  their 
wages,  at  times,  when  they  are  really  overpaid,  is  also  in  the 
highest  degree  reprehensible,  and  ought  to  be  pnnisbed,  at  least  ia 
the  leaders  of  them.   But  how  is  this  occasioned  ?    Nine-tenths  ef 
these  deluded  people  would  not  think  of  such  improper  condMl,  if 
they  had  not  leaders,  and  were  not  treated  with  injustice  at  other 
times  by  their  employers.     Injustice  and  avarice  are  always  shsfi 
sighted.  Twelve  months  ago,  a  manu&cturing  labourer,  if  he  oouM 
get  work,  must  have  laboured  hard  a  whole  week  to  earn  four  shil- 
lings ;  now,  that  his  labour  is  wanted,  he  can  earn  as  much  in  ss 
many  hours,  and  is  not  contented ;  thus  one  injustice  always  leads 
to  another;  and  retaliation  for  the  past  renders  these  people  far* 
getfnl  of  their  present  and  future  interest ;  but  all  these  evBi 
might  be  removed  by  proper  regulations. 
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labouring  poor  in  many  free  countries^  who  pay 
dear  enough  for  the  honour  of  being  called  free  men 
and  not  slaves.  Any  impartial  person^  who  has  a 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  slaves,  under  the  best 
rqjttlations,  will  prove  this  incomprehensible  fact 
Slaves  are  fed,  because  in  good  condition  they  yield 
the  most  profit.  The  poor  may  be  poorer  in  free 
countries,  because  the  rich,  or  those  that  employ 
them,  are  silly  enough  to  believe  it  is  not  their 
interest  that  they  should  be  otherwise;  but  this  is  a 
very  mistaken  calculation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Government,  as  well  as 
people  in  power  and  affluence,  will  see  in  proper 
time  and  before  it  is  too  late,  that  their  true 
interest  is  to  protect  and  support  the  labour  and 
industry  of  the  country,  by  which  means  alone 
they  can  themselves  be  supported.  Js  it  not  a 
shame  that,  in  such  a  country  as  England^  there 
should  be  such  a  thing  as  poverty  or  distress,  where, 
with  good  management  and  proper  regulations, 
not  a  pauper  would  be  seen  in  the  streets,  or  the 
meanest  subject  be  suffering  of  want  ?  The  time 
'must  come,  and  indeed  it  is  arrived,  whea.such 
a  state  of  things  must  be  altered.  Universal  intel- 
ligence demands  it.  The  security  and  protection 
•  of  the  state  can  no  longer  be  insured  without  it. 
The  wants  and  privations  of  the  people  call  aloud 
'for  it,  and  the  justice  of  their  call  should  be  obeyed. 
If  England  is  to  prosper,  her  people  must  be  made 
happy.    **  If  the  spectacle  of  the  good  man  strug- 


gling  wit()  adveraity,  appeared  worthy  efcn  of  the 
eye  of  Heaven^  what  shall  we  think  of  ao  entiie 
nation  ralSering  all  ^he  sererity  of  natnte  mid 
policy^  yet  resisting  witif  calmneiSy  sofieripg  widi 
dignity,  and  neyer  losing,  for  a  mooDenty  the  pride 
of  misfbrtune*?**  |f  the  Government  of  Fugland 
is  to  prosper,  l^r  people  m^st  be  enabled  to  pro- 
dace' the  meads,  and  nothing  bat  industry  ai|d  pm 
ducti?e  labonr  can  effect  it.  The  whole  rereoM 
ind  capital  of  the  country  w<HiId  soqq  be  t^f^enk  and 
vanish  without  it.  If  the  poor  are  not  enabled  to 
snpport  themselves  by  their  labour,  the  whde 
revenue  of  the  country  wotild  not  in  a  short  tim^ 
be  sufficient  to  support  them  otherwise. 

The  great  and  noble  contributions,  which  were 

lately  made  for.the  rdief  of  the  suffering  poor,  were 

not  sufficient  to  snpport  the  wbftle  of  them  for  a  nn^ 

f^e  day ;  bi^t,  had  they  been  applied  in  prefer  tone 

and  with  proper  nieasures  for  the  promotion  ci  osfiK 

inl  labour,  t|ie  poor  would  have  been  siipported  by 

these  means  throogh  the  whole  year ;  for  labour,  inde- 

{>endent  of  charity,  is  the  best  boon  of  benevolencat; 

the  one  is  always  in  time  tp  prevent  want,  and  the 

oHier  \$  generally  tpo  late  to  relieve  it  effectoally. 

'  Give  an  indqstriqos  people  employment  and  justly 

reward  their  labour^  andf  without  ^ot^e  unforesetn 

calamity,  they  will  never  know  poverty.  But  if  the 

ptyor  are  not  employed  in  useful  labour,  they  will 

generally  be  occupied  io  meditating  or  doing  evil 

•  CMftBmigwt^bdtA«im4oike1»qpflte«fn«m- 
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Tbe  eammon  and  constaiit  ciy  amo^g  tht  Jabour* 
people  now  is^  <*  We  do  not  regard  the  price 
•f'  bready  so  that  we  can  have  labour  and  employ- 
■ient,and  are  paid  according  to  the  price  of  bread/' 
Itrnont,  therefore,  appear  self-evident  to  those  who 
wiU  be  at  tlie  trouble  to  examine  the  subject 
liMHonghly,  that  charity,  or  parochial  relief,  would 
scarcely  be  required  among  the  poor  of  this  coun^ 
try,  if  proper  means  were  adopted  to  prevent  the 
aecessity  of  such  degradation.  Those  incapable 
of  labour  must  certainly  be  supported,  but  there 
may  be  a  fund  so  managed  and  applied  as  would 
relieve  them  by  just  and  equitable  means,  without 
the  debasement  of  calling  it  Charity. 

The  idle  vagabonds,  who  are  able  to  workj  and 
will  not  labour,  should  be  made  to  work  in  houses^ 
of  industry.  Those  who  are  willing  to  work,  and 
cannot  find  employment,  should  have  a  resource 
and  asylum  given  them  of  a  milder  kind,  by  sup* 
plying  them  with  employment,  at  their  discretion, 
vntil  they  could  find  more  regular  and  more  profit*^ 
Me  occupations.  And  those  who  have  employment 
should  be  so  paid  as  not  only  to  enable  them  to 
support  themsdves  and  their  families,  but,  by  pre* 
dence  and  proper  management  and  regulations^ 
which  should  be  taught  them,  and  the  means  pro-* 
cured  them,  they  may  be  induced  and  enabled  to 
lay  by  something  for  occasional  or  future  contingen- 
cies. This  system  has  been  tried  where  the  poor 
rates  have  been  reduced  one  half  in  a  short  spltce 
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of  time,  where  the  poor  have  been  rdieved  from 
the  greatest  distress  and  rendered  coaifortable,  and 
where. the  most  abandoned  persons  have  been  made 
cprrect  and  useful  members  of  society,  by  the  aok 
powers  of  good  regulations^  labour,  and  ihdastiy.  . 
True  charity  is  to  enable  the  industrious  poor  to 
support  themselves ;  and  if  they  are  by  any  inci- 
dental calamity  distressed,  or  in  want  of  work,  that 
they    should    not    be    obliged     to    undergo    the 
miserable  ordeal  of  being  conveyed  to  their  parish^ 
or  the  uncertain  process  of  sottening  the  heart  of  a 
hard  and  veteran  overseer ;  but  that  the  true  hos- 
pitals of  charity  may  be  open,  where  all  may  enter 
who  are  in  need,  and  where  they  may  find  immet 
diate  relief  and  compassion,  until  they  are  enabled 
to  si^pport  themselves*     This  may  be  easily  done 
and  effected,  by  regular  establishments  and  funds 
for  that  purpose,  to  which  every  labourer  aud  every 
person,  in  all  ranks  of  society,  should  contributft 
Is  it  not  better  that  every  person  of  property  shooU 
contribute  a  small  sum  annually  to  a  poor's  fond 
in  every  parish,  to  support  the  industry  of  the 
poor,  than  to  suffer  them  to  be  reduced  to  such  a 
state  as  to  require  one  half  the  revenue  of  the  lands 
of  the  country  to  relieve  them  by  charity  ?    In  fioe» 
is  it  not  better  to  prevent  poverty  by  a  small  sacri/^ 
fice,  than  to  have  the  burden  and  necessity  of  sup* 
porting  or  relieving  it  by  a  greater  i 

Supposing  the  labourer  to  be  justly  and  properly 
paid  fpr  his  hire,  all  those  who  are  employed  can 
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Bontribnte  something  to  a  fund  for  their  support 
vhen  they  are  incapable  of  labour.  Relief  from 
■uh  a  fund,  in  case  of  any  calamity,  they  inrould 
Mnsider  their  right,  and  would  be  no  ways  debased 
or  degraded  by  receiving  it.  Clubs  have  been 
fanned  in  this  way,  among  the  lower  orders  of 
people,  and  the  benefits  derived  from  them  have 
been  considerable;  although,  from  malversations 
and  imprudent  management,  they  have  not  always 
pfodnced  the  good  effects  that  would  have  been 
derived  from  better  establishments. 

The  saving,  or  provident  banks,  are  of  a  superior 
kind  of  establishment,  but  even  these  are  not  as  yet 
rendered  so  generally  useful  and  beneficial  to  the 
lower  classes  as  they  might  be,  upon  a  more  ex- 
teided  and  more  convenient  system.  These  esta- 
Uishments  are  of  the  highest  importance  and 
bene6t  to  society,  where  their  security  is  undoubted, 
at  in. this  country.  But  to  make  them  still  more 
MPailable,  and  more  extensively  beneficial,  a  Saving 
Bank  should  be  established  in  every  parish,  under 
tbe  security  and  patronage  of  Government. 
-  Every  man  in  the  land,  who  has  the  means, 
should  have  some  stock  in  one  of  these  establish- 
ments, otherwise  he  should  not  be  considered  a 
good  member  of  society.  But,  to  prevent  criticism, 
it  must  here  be  confessed,  that  he  must  first  have 
the  means  to  do  it,  but  which  every  industriou 
man  ought  to  have.  There  should  be  a  general 
fund)  to  which  the  rich  onght  to  contribute,  to  pay 
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expences  as  well  u  to  rapport  boom  of  tndiiBtrXf 
The  whole  depotiti  should  be  constantly  and  oaiVh 
foUj  laid  out  in  the  Go?ernment  funds,  in  order  Js 
accumulate  as  much  as  poisibla*  And  in  order  Is 
invite  or  enforce  the  lower  orders  to  a  cooiideiik 
tion  of  their  own  interest,  no  man  shonid  be^aif 
ployed  in  labour,  or  in  any  branch  of  trade,  uidiisr 
try,  or  service,  who  could  not  produce  a  certifieaH 
or  receipt  of  his  having  a  deposit  in  some  Saviof 
Bank  in  the  parish  where  he  resided,  or  to  whkk 
he  belonged,  if  not  attended  with  niconvenieiioiti 
but  if  so,  this  certificate  should  state  the  parish  to 
which  he  did  bdong}  and  thus  the  man  wmiU 
always  be  carrying  a  certificate  and  good  character 
about  him,  if  he  should  be  deserving  of  it ;  and,  if  it 
should  be  a  fictitious  one,  it  could  soon  be  detecled, 
and  thus  the  public  would  be  protected  against 
impostors.  The  clergyman  and  the  offioera  of 
every  parish  should  ascertain  the  general  .and 
private  character  of  every  inhabitant  of  their  parisii, 
and  report  it  fiiithfully  to  the  Committee  of.  the 
Saving  Bank,  and  most  people  would  in  that  case 
endeavour  to  preserve  a  good  character  upon  re- 
cord. 

It  it  also  natural  to  suppose  that  this  plan^  so 
cfiiBCtually  beneficial  to  every  subject  of  the  realmf 
would  excite  the  greatest  emulation  among  the 
lower  classes  to  become  in  a  manner  independeni^ 
by  possessing  some  fiisid  which  they  could  call 
their  own,  and  which  would  support  Item  ondor 
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any  CMoal  calamitjr^  or  when  tbej  were 
of  iabonr.  It  is  now,  and  must  always  have  beeok 
the  ond  and  aim  of  all  good  and  industrioas  people, 
t#  flNider  themselves  independent  of  others  for  sup* 
pavi^  aithongh  few  have  been  the  opportunities  by 
uticll  the  lower  classes  of  people  could  accomplish 
in.:  It  is  oiost  disheartening  for  them  to  considiaf^ 
HlBl^tiowever  industrious  and  laborious^  however 
leanest,  or  however  circumspect  and  prudmit  they 
uuqr  lie  in  their  conduct  in  life,  no  hope  remains 
Itar^diem  of  any  sort  of  independence ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  iii  case  of  their  bdng  rendered  incapable 
of  labour,  or  surviving  the  time  of  Aeir  most  active 
iodnstry^  and  after  having  spent  a  life  of  the  most 
toilsome  industry  and  labour,  they  have  no  oth«r 
nsow0a^  but.  to  submit  to  the  debasement  of  pa* 
fodiiBlr  mlief  and  its  scanty  aid  to  the  support  of 
nsttffb  \An  industrious  man,  who  has  contributed 
by  liis  labour  to  the  support  and  comfort  of  society, 
sweiy  deserves  a  better  fate. 
.  At  the  same  time,  however,  thai  too  much  ca»- 
not  be  said  for  the  clahns  and  rights  of  the  poor 
and  die  justice  or  consideration  which  is  due  to 
them,  yet  it  would  be  a  display  of  ignorance  nofete 
know  and  confen^  that  nothing  can  be  more  brutal 
snfd  depraved^  than  the  lower  orders  of  pe<^le  aai 
ia  general.  But  fifom  whence  or  from  what  CBoam 
dbes  this  originate  }  Much  better  cannot  be  said 
of  tiieir  superiors.  It  therefore  arises  from  bad  eos- 
ample^  injustico^  and  improper  treatment  $  from  a 
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bad  i^item,  which  oppresses  and  restrains  the  poor 
from  every  laudable  emulation  and  endeavour; 
which  countenances  their  complaints,  but  does  no* 
thing  to  relieve  them.  Hold  the  poor  in  higher 
consideration  and  estimation,  and  they  wilt  be  con* 
tent,  though  in  poverty.  They  will  bear  privations, 
without  mormuring,  when  daintier  subjects  would 
despond  and  revile  at  their  existence.  Happincv 
does  not  consist  in  riches,  but  the  true  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  a  country  depend  upon  the  sujtr 
port  of  industrious  labour  and  the  aid  and  protec* 
tion  that  is  given  to  the  poor;  and  any  character 
may  be  given  to  a  people,  if  their  government  and 
superiors  would  set  the  example  and  promote  the 
means. 

It  may  probably  appear  that,  in  the  conrse  of 
this  work,  some  sentiments  and  expressions  are  used 
or  introduced,  which  may  displease,  or  not  be 
very  congenial  to  the  feelings  of,  some  descriptions 
of  people;  but  if  such  should  be  found,  the  reader 
is  requested  to  believe  that  they  are  not  intended 
to  offend  any  man,  or  to  do  evil.  These  humble 
pages  are  meant  as  a  record  for  the  search  of  truths 
without  disguise.  This  is  not  the  time  or  age 
for  flattery's  falsehoods  or  poetic  praise.  It  is  not 
now  necessary  to  write  fables,  or  spurious  tales  of 
fiction.  There  are  real  subjects,  sufficient  to  write 
upon,  without  the  flights  of  fancy  or  the  Muses' 
aids  nor  need  we  trace  the  histories  of  the  dead 
for  want  of  subjects.    Enough  may  be  portrayed 
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from  the  living  objects  of  human  sorrow  and  de- 
pnvity,  and  happy  would  it  be  if  it  could  be  added, 
dr  human  happiness  and  human  excellence.  The 
great  difficulty  in  the  conduct  and  accommodation 
of  human  affairs  is,  to  know  how  every  individual 
uiay  be  properly  supported,  so  as  to  obtain,  not  only 
the  comforts  and.  happiness  ,of  this  world,  bnt  the 
best  hope  in  the  next.  This  in  a  great  measure 
ii^nds  upon  the  political  institutions, of  govem- 
ijttJeflts,  and  on  the  conduct  of  man  to  man;  for 
Virtue  becomes  faint  And  languid,  in  its  powers,  if 
(Qpntitiually  goaded  and  harassed  by  poverty  and 
oppression.  **  He  takes  from  me  my  life,  who  takes 
from  me  the  means  by  which  I  live.*' 


S80 


CHAP  X. 

Money  eomparid  tsritk  He  Volmi  of  Lahomr^  md  on  Me 

€9fculcthig  wttwiuM* 

Monet  is  necessary  to  set  people  to  work^  beoane 
it  is  the  iDediom  by  which  laboar  is  paid ;  bst  it  is 
clear  that  the  prodnce  of  the  land  is  the  great  sop-' 
port  of  a  country,  because  it  supplies  the  Hfst  waacti 
df  mankind ;  and,  therefore,  *'  land  and  laboWf**  as 
Aristotle  observed,  ^^  constitute  the  ridbes  of  a 
country,  according  to  their  produce  and  stock/* 
If  either  of  these  two  sources  of  wealth  be  neglect- 
ed, money  will  soon  disappear,  and  the  prosperity 
of  a  country  will  soon  decline :  let  both  be  sup- 
ported, and  a  country  will  always  sustain  its  great- 
ness. But  as,  according  to  the  present  state  of 
society  and  civilisation,  man  has  other  wants  be- 
sides what  the  produce  of  the  earth  will  supply ; 
there  must  be  different  kinds  of  labour  and  industry, 
and  different  pursuits  and  occupations  of  life,  in 
order  to  supply  the  many  and  various  wants  of  man* 
kind.  Less  than  half  the  population  of  a  country 
is  suflScient  to  supply  food  for  the  whole;  and, 
therefore,  the  other  part  seems  destined  for  other 
pursuits  and  purposes.  If  the  whole  population  of 
a  country  were  employed  in  raising  food,  and  the 
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bare  necessaries  of  Kfe,  there  would  be  no  occaskm 
for  ipooey ;  but  tbe  half  of  their  time  wonld  be 
spent  in  idleness,  as  no  more  food  would  be  pro- 
dacfd  than  was  necessaiy  for  their  consomption* 

^  Food  not  only  constitutes  the  principal  part  of 
t^  riches  of  tbe  world,  but  it  is  the  abundance  of 
it  wbich  gives  the  princifMd  part  of  the  value  to 
QMMiy  other  sorts  of  riches*."  For  instance,  whei» 
H^SifiD  has  an  abundance  of  food,  he  will  not  part 
Wtk  ^^y  thing  that  is  valuable  to  obtain  more ;  but 
wlien  be  is  in  want  of  food,  which  is  tbe  first  call  of 
l^iplfire,  and  the  case  of  too  many,  be  wiH  then  part 
ijrilli ^ef eiy  thing  be  bas  got,  if  necessary,  in  ordjer 
to  propiire  it.  This  raises  the  yalue  of  food,  vnd 
lofftini  ^q  value  of  every  other  kind  of  riches,  con- 

panrd  with  it. 

It  is  said  that,  when  the  Spaniards  first  discoverail 
tJne  Islaads  of  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo,  the  inhabit* 
^nU  of  those  islands  wore  little  bits  of  gold,  as  omar 
ments,  in  their  hair  and  dress.  They  scenved  to 
value  them  as  we  would  do  any  little  pebbles^  of 
9omewbat  more  than  ordinary  beauty,  and  to  con* 
sider  them  just  worth  the  picking  up,  but  not  worth, 
refusing  to  any  body  who  asked  for  them.  The|y 
therefore  gave  them  to  their  new  guests,  at  the  firsi 
request,  without  seeming  to  think  they  bad  made 
them  any  very  valuable  present.  But  they  ^em 
astonished  to  observe  the  eagerness  of  the  Spaniards 
to  obtain  them ;  and  bad  no  notion  that  there  could 

•  Smith's  W«aMi«f  Nations. 
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any  where  be  a  country,  in  which  people  had  the 
disposal  of  so  great  a  superfluity  of  food,  which  was 
so  scanty  always  among  themselves,'  that,  for  a  vetjr 
small  quantity  of  these  baubles,  they  would  willing- 
ly give  as  much  food  as  might  maintain  a  (sanHj 
for  many  years*.  Had  they  understood,  however^ 
that  these  baubles  were  made  the  medium  for  piir- 
chasing  not  only  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts^ 
but  almost  all  the  desires  and  gratifications,  of  life» 
and  that  even  the  honour  of  man,  or  woman,  can 
scarcely  withstand  their  temptations,  in  conntrite 
where  food  is  plenty  and  gold  scarce,  this  passion 
for  gold  would  not  have  so  much  surprised  them. 
But  these  inoffensive  and  uniustructed  people  w^re 
unaware  that  men  are  to  be  bought  and  sold  for 
gold.  The  necessaries  of  life,  to  them,  appeared  to 
be  a  property  of  the  greatest  value. 

After  food,  clothing  and  lodging  are  the  two 
necessary  wants  of  mankind ;  but  countries  are  said 
to  be  populous  and  rich,  not  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  people  whom  their  produce  can  clothe 
and  lodge,  but  in  proportion  to  the  number  they  can 
feed.  But  when,  by  the  improvement  or  cnltivation 
of  land,  the  labour  of  one  family  can  provide  food 
for  two,  the  labour  of  half  the  society  becomes  suffi- 
cient to  provide  food  for  the  whole.  The  other  half, 
therefore,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them,  can 
be  employed  in  providing  other  things,  or  in  satis- 
fying the  other  wants  and  fancies  of  mankind;  in 
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exchftfige  for  which  money  is  a  very  conTenient 
raediuiH,  instead  of  direct  barter.     But  the  most 

• 

v4ttAble  source  df  comfort  comes  from  the  labourer 
IvIk^ftipplieB  us  with  food,  which  is  the  first  want 
qI^  Niitdre,  for  without  it  existence  cannot  be  sup- 
ported; therefore  it  is  uonalural  that  the  labourer^ 
who  supplies  us  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  should 
himself  be  in  want,  or  be  deprived  of  what  he  hail 
bimself  produced  by  his  own  labour.  A  division  of 
labour  is  necessary,  biecauae  our  wants  are  various 
and  divided ;  therefore,  those  who  supply  them 
should  lill 'have  their  just  reward,  according  to  the 
value  of  their  labour,  for  on  this  the  wealth  and 
happiness  of  nations  must  entirely  depend. 

Labour  is  certainly  more  valuable  than  riches, 
because,  without  labour,  there  would  neither  have 
been  the  necessaries  of  life,  nor  the  money  to  pur- 
chase them.  Labour  is,  no  doubt,  most  usduliy 
employed  in  agriculture^  because  that  produces  the 
first  necessaries  of  life.  Bad  lands  become  cultivated 
only,  when  all  the  good  lands  of  a  country  are  occu- 
pied; but  perhaps  there  never  was  a  country,  not* 
even  China  excepted,  where  all  the  lands  were  cul* 
tivated  to  the  highest  state  of  their  fertility;  there-  - 
fore,  when  people  treat  of  the  riches  of  a  country, 
or  of  the  excess  of  a  population,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  capability  of  a  country  has  never 
yet  been  ascertained,  nor  has  it  yet  been  tried  what 
numbers  the  land  of  any  country  will  support  But 
it  may,  without  any  hajsard  of  conlrad\l\OTi)  \^^  ^^- 
yoL.  J.  <iK 
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firai€^9  tbat  fis,  maoy  millions  of  acres  of  laii4  m  a 
«lHiii(rjfXifiy.cootaio»Bomaay  iQilltODS  of  people  wiU 
ii  Iffi  akle  tosupportt  io  the  poorest  country,  with  ju^ 
4ft^%tj$  «pd  proper  coUivatioD  of  the  land;  but  if  the 
1M)4  be  pQglected,  one  half  that  number  vrooM 
sfMYe  in  any  country.  Twenty  millions  more  aciw 
of  limd  may  yet  be  cultivated  in  Great  Britain,  and 
i|. .would  therefore  be  ridiculous  and  untrue,  to  sayf 
th^t  twenty  millions  more  people  may  not  be  suj^ 
]KNrted  in  this  country,  in  addition  to  the  present 
number ;  but  money^  without  labour,  would  cer« 
taitily  not  maintain  them.  Land  and  labour  are« 
th«reilbre,  the  moit  valuable  r^uisites  upon  earth, 
as  both  ate.  necessary  to  supply  fbod^  and  without 
food  all.  other  riches  are  useless:  no  system  oan 
sup|K>rt.ltfe  without  it 

Agricultural  industry  i9,  therefore^  the  first 
source  from  which  to  obtain  comfort  and  riches, 
imd  othec  branches  of  industry  follow  in  their  turn. 
*f  Co/A  is  an  annual  crop.  Butcher's  meat  requires 
four  or  five  years  to  grow.  An  acre  of  land  will, 
thei^efore,  supp\y  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  the  on^ 
species  of  food  than  of  the  other.  The  inferiority 
of  tihe  quantity  of  the  one  must  be  compensated  by. 
tlie.prjbce  coivqpared  with  the  other^." 
.  lu.  populous  countriesj  where  the  land  is  not  su^- 
ci^ot  to.  supply  corn  enough  for  the  subsistence  of 
th@;  inhabitants^  if  such  should  ever  be^  it  may  be. 
natural  to  employ  a  great  part  of  the  land  for  the 

*  WeaiUi  of  Nitfoos, 
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produce  of  the  most  bulky  articles,  or  necesi^arito^. 
wkiebi^nadt  so  emsUy  be  brotighc  from. a  distance^ 
and  corn,  the  food  of  the  great  body  of  the  people^ 
hat  generally,  in  that  case^  been  brought  from 
foneign  coontries.  But  it  is  only  in  indolent  and 
luaturiant  countries  where  this  can '  happen,  oir  be 
ncceifary.  In  Spain,  there  is  often  not  half  the 
cofb  raised  that  would  supply  the  inhabitants,  al<« 
dioligh  Spain  would  produce  com  enough  to  si^ 
ply  a  great  part  of  Europe.  This  was  said  to  be 
the  case  in  ancient  Italy,  during  the  most  luxu- 
riant time  of  the  Romans ;  not  because  their  lands 
were  insufficient  to  supply  them  with  corn,  but  be- 
cause  they  were  neglected  through  luxury  and  idle- 
nest,  and  were  employed  for  other  purposes.  If* 
men  ean  get  as  much  money  for  their  lands,  by 
tuflfering  them  to  lie  in  pasture,  without  labour^ 
they  wiH  not  put  them  in  tillage,  and  thus  the  in^ 
dustry  of  a  country  suffers.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  England ;  but  if  all  the  lands  of  England  were^ 
destined  to  produce  food  for  man,  or  even  if  large 
quantities  were  applied  for  artificial  grass,  instead 
of  pasture,  and  if  the  whole  were  cultivated,  to 
their  full  extent,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the 
number  of  people  they  would  employ  and  support. 
When  the  Romans  neglected  tillage,  and  im« 
]iorted  corn  from  their  provinces,  which  was  ob- 
tained without  labour,  their  lands  were  naturally 
neglected  and  became  waste,  and  the  decay  of  the 
great  empire  soon  followed.  If  all  lands  were  tilled. 
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andlabour  employed  to  its  greatest  extent,  the  pre- 
sent produce  of  land  would  appear  ridiculons  to 
future  ages.  Artificial  grass,  roots,  and  other- 
discoveries  of  food  for  man  and  beast,  may  produce 
abundance  beyond  what  we  have  as  yet  any  con- 
ception. '  If  all  the  lands  of  a  country  were  culti- 
vated, in  the  manner  in  which  one  might  contem- 
{date,  both  the  occupation  and  produce  of  the  la- 
bourer might  be  able  to  provide  for  any  extent  of 
population. 

In  examining  the  different  accounts,  for  centu- 
ries past,  of  the  comparative  prices  of  bread  and 
butcher's  meat,  it  is  remarkable   to    find,    that 
butcher'^  meat  was  generally  dearer,   compared 
with  bread,  in  former  times,,  than  of  late  years, 
although  so  much  more  land  is  now  employed  in 
tiUage,  and  so  many  more  horses  are  kept  by  pas- 
ture and  meadow  land,  as  well  as  com,  than  in 
those  times.     As  the  demand  for  food  increases 
according  to  the  population;  so  the  increase  ot 
peculation  will  increase  the  quantity  of  food>  by  • 
their  labour,  until  the  earth  can  produce  no  more ;« 
but  we  know  not  to  what  extent  it  may  go.     A 
rice  field  is  said  to  produce  from  sixty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  bushels  per  acre.     The  food  pro-, 
duced  by  a  field  of  potatoes  is  not  inferior  to  that 
produced  by  a  field  of  rice  per  acre,  and  much 
superior  to  what  is  produced  by  a  field  of  wheat. 
Twelve  thousand  weight  of  potatoes,  from  an  acre 
of  land^  is  said  not  to  be  a  greater  or  more  unusual 
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{Mrbduce,  than  two  thousand  weight  of  wheat  The 
ibod,  or  solid  nourishment,  which  can  be  drawn 
from  each  of  these  two  plants  is,  however,  not  alto* 
gether  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  on  account  of 
the  watery  juices  of  the  potatoe.    But  allowing 
hjadf  the  weight  of  the  root  to  go  to  water,  which  is 
ax  very  great  allowance,  such  an  acre  of  potatoes 
will  still  produce  six  thousand  weight  of  solid  nou- 
rUhment^  or  three  times  the  quantity  produced  by 
an  acre  of  wheat^.     It  is  also  ctrtain,  from  experi* 
ence,  that  planting  a  field  of  potatoes  is  a  much 
better  method  of  preparing  it  for  wheat  than  fallow- 
ing, which  is  a  bad  and  unprofitable  system  in 
agriculture,  and  never  practised  in  China.     A  crop 
o{  wheat  never  fails  after  a  crop  of  potatoes,  and  par- 
ticularly if  the  potatoe  stalks  were  always  dried  and 
bomi;  and  the  ashes,  which  contain  a  great  quan- 
tity of  vegetable  alkali,  were  scattered  carefully 
Of  er  the  field,  as  nothing  is  so  productive  a  manure, 
or.  dressing,  for  land.    The  common  practice  of 
ploughing  in  weeds,  of  all  kinds,  stuble,^  straw,  &c. 
is  a  bad  practice,  as  it  harbours  and  breeds  vermin, 
and  is  no  nourishment  to  the  land.    By  burning 
these  weeds,  stubble,  straw,  &c.  the  seed  of  weeds 
would  be  destroyed,  and  the  alkali,  which  they:  ajll 
c^Mrtain^  more  or  less,  would  be  developed.   But  this 
alkali  is  only  produced  by  incineration,  orburaing 
the  plant,  or  straw;  and  even  the  vegetable  eartb 
of  the  plants,  or  weeds,  would  be  more  effectual  in 
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fructifying  the  land,  than  if  they  were  suffered  to 
.  rot  in  the  ground ;  and  no  plant  contains  a  greater 
>«quantity  of  alkali  than  the  stalks  of  potatoes. 
,    :  The  importance  to  society^  of  the  cultivation  of 
:  potatoes,  is  now  pretty  generally  known  through* 
.  oat  Europe,  and  other  countries ;  but  perhaps  it  is 
not  sufBciently  estimated,,  or  properly  valued,  com- 
'  pared  with  other  food*     An  acre  of  potatoes,  for 
instance,  will  produce  at  least  six  thousand  weight 
of  dry  food,  or  twelve  thousand  weight  of  potatoes; 
^twhich,  at  two  pounds  per  day,  to  each  person,  will 
-supply  nearly  seventeen   persons  throughout  the 
:  year,  or  thirty*four  persons  at  one  pound  per  day. 
An  acre  of  wheat,  taking  it  in  the  bran,  will  pro- 
duce only  two  thousand  weight  of  food  ;  which,  at 
.one  pound  per  day,  will  not  supply  six  persons 
throughout  the  year.    We  must  next  examine  the 
Application,  benefit,  and  cost  of  these  two  kinds  of 
.  food,  consumed  with  other  things.    One  pound  of 
.  potatoes  will  cost,  or  ought  to  cost,  only  one  half- 
pdnny;  half  a  pound  of  corned  or  salt  fish  would 
.  cost  one  penny  farthing ;  a  slice  of  bacon,  toasted 
.  for  the  fat  to  run  on  the  fish  and  potatoes,  after  they 
are  boiled  together,  would  cost  one  penny  farthing; 
Mia^Ling  together  three  pence.   A  moderate  laboar- 
:tiig  man  could  scarcely  consume  this  meal,  and  a 
fomily  together  would  obtain  it  upon  much  cheaper 
tenns.    This  meal  has  been  tried,  and  its  effects 
^proved,  by  experience  of  long  continuance  in  some 
counties;  add  it  may  be  pranouQced>  that  no  meal 
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is  QKN^  UMiishing,  Or  cf  moire  eondiment^  to  a  It- 
bonring  man,  and  it  has  been  miith  adopted  in 
Cornwall.  A  meal  maj  also  be  made  np  of  one 
pound  and  a  half  of  potatoes^  which  will  cost  three 
ftMrthings,  and  bacon  toasted  o?er  the  potatoes, 
^hich  will  cost  two  pence,  making  together  two 
piSlice  three  ftirthings;  bat  this  is  a  scanty  meal 
^Muiipared  with  the  former.  Chouder,  which  is  fisb, 
bacon,  and  potatoes,  with  spice  and  herbs,  boiled 
together,  is  a  meal  made  up  in  America,  and  oth^ 
countries.  We  will  next  try  a  meal  of  bread,  and 
what  is  indispensably  necessary  to  eat  with  it,  to 
make  a  tolerable,  though  insufficient,  meal.  One 
pound  of  bread  will  cost  three  pence,  and  bacon, 
cheese,  butter,  meat,  or  any  other  substitute,  itt 
•flMtll  quantity,  would  cost  at  least  two  pence, 
making  together  five  pence ;  and  this  will  only  furw 
nlsb  a  meal  which  no  man  can  find  sufficient  t6 
sttjpport  his  strength,  and  the  fetigiie  of  laboun 

It  therefore  appears,  that  very  little  money,  with 
proper  encouragement  to  labour  and  economy, 
would  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  real  wants  of  man* 
kind ;  and  it  is  intolerable  that  any  being,  in  a 
country  like  England,  should  be  in  that  conditi<m# 
as  io  be  unable  to  procure  the  common  necessaries 
oFlife.  A  labouring  man  can  support  a  family,  ill 
gwat  comfort,  with  ten  shillings  a  week,  or  twenty^ 
she  pounds,  per  annum,  for  each  person.  A  mtak, 
therefore,  who  possesses  twenty  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  oonM  8uptK>rt  sev^n  hundred  and  8ixty-*nine 
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persons,,  m  comfort,  even  at  the  price  that  the  ne- 
oessaries  of  life  are  in  England  at  present. 

In  the  year  1350,  and  for  some  time  before,  it 
appears  that.the  average  price  of  aquarter  of  wheal, 
in  England^  was  not  estimated  lower  than,  four 
ounces  of  silver,  equal  to  about  twenty  shillings,  of 
our  xnoney.  From-  this .  price  it  \s  said  to /have 
Jhllen  gradually  to  two  ounces  of  silver,  equal  to 
about  ten  shillings  of  our  present  money,  which  is 
the  price  at  which  it  was  estimated,  in  the  begiuf- 
ning  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  at  which  it  ap-^  - 
pears  to  have  continued  until  about  1570* 

In  the  year  1350,  being  the  25th  of  Edward  ILL 
was  enacted  what  is  called  the  statute  of  labourecs. 
In  the  preamble  of  which  it  cpmplaiqs  much  of 
the  insolence  of  servants,  who  endeavoured  to  raise 
Iheir  wages  upon  their  masters ;  .  a  compliuiit» 
therefore,  by  no  means  new,  although  it  is  coQsidec- 
ed  the  evil  of  the  present  day>  This  statute  or- 
dained that  all  servants  and  labourers  should,  for 
the  future,  be  content  with  the  same  wages  and 
liveries  (for  liveries  signified  not  only  clothes,  but 
provisions)  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive, in  the  SOth  year  of  the  king.  That  their 
liviery  wheat  should  no  where  be  estimated  higher 
than  ten  pence  the  bushel,  and  that  it  should  al- 
ways  be  at  the  option  of  the  master  to  deliver  them 
either  the  wheat  or  the  money.  But  in  the  16tb 
year  of  Edward  III.,  ten  pence  contained  i^bqut  half 
an  oiince  of  silvelr»  nearly  equal-to  half  a  crown  of  our 
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money.  How  much  of  this  livery  wheat  a  labourer, 
or  a  servant,  was  to  receive  for  a  given  quantity  of 
JlrfK>ur,  is  not  stated,  but  probably  it  was  as  small  a 
<|Qantity  as  possible  for  the  labourer  to  subsist  upou; 
mid;  as  in  ^1  limes,  not  more  than  barely  sufficient 
lA  rapport  nature^. 

^  In  the  year  1262,  being  the  51st  of  Henry  III. 
.Wtti  revived  an  ancient  statute,  called  the  Assize  of 
Bffeady  (which  in  the  57th  of  George  III.  has  been 
U^n  off,  and  probably  will  soon  be  revived  again.) 
Tfais  statute  also  regulated  the  price  of  ale,  which 
appears  to  have  been  in  force  in  the  time  of  Henry 
.11.^  and  is  perhaps  as  old  as  the  conquest.  It  re- 
gulates the  price  of  bread  according  as  the  prices 
wheat  fnay  happen  to  be,  from  one  shilling  to 
twenty  shillings  the  quarter  of  those  times. .  It  is  re- 
murkablethat  we,  who  have  so  much  veneration  .for 
ol4  statutes  and  laws,  which  have  been  fairly  proved 
tobe  efficieqt,  should  relinquish  that  which  has 
bjeen  so- fully  proved  to  be  useful;  and  if  the  brewers 
alio  were  ^twiikened  with  the  recollection  of  an 

*  1  had  Isldy  an  opportanity  of  overbeariog  the  oonfenation  oC 
two  men,  who  were  workiog  upon  the  high  road.  Ooe  said  tor  the 
other,  ''  I  always  endeavour  to  keep  a  good  shirt  npon  my  bieki 
and.a  tolerabie  good  eoat  on  a  Sunday,  whieh  I  get  by  hard  labon^ 
and  hard  liviog ;  hot,  becanse  I  do  not  appear  ragged  and  ahabby^ 
BO  one  ihiuks  I  am  ever  m  want;  hot  an  idle  vagabond,  thatloiks 
•boot  the  streets  in  dirt  and  rags,  is  sore  to  be  relieved.  This  is 
•si  ghring  a  poor  workhig  man  a  ftir  chance."  There  appeared  to 
SM  #  grest  deal  of  tnrth,  as  well  as  philosophy,  in  this  reasoning: 

TasAvraoiu  % 
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ancient  statute  for  their  regulation!  it  would  per* 
Imps  do  no  harm  to  society,  and  might  probably 
do  a  great  deal  of  good.  The  assize  of  beer  con- 
tinued for  many  ages,  and  was  regulated  according 
to  every  six  pence,  rise  or  fall,  in  the  price  of  the 
quarter  of  barley ;  pr  about  half  a  crown  of  our  pre- 
sent money.  These  circumstances  show,  that  the 
price  of  labour  and  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  have  always  been  the  occasion  of  the  grand 
contests,  in  all  ages ;  and  that  the  unfair  dealing 
on  this  account  has  been  the  occasion  of  all  disten- 
tions, and  the  overthrow,  or  injury  of  all  states. 

Labour  is  the  real  value  both  of  money  and  of 
all  other  commodities ;  but  the  price  of  all  comotio- 
dities,  money,  or  labour,  vary,  and  are  always  regu- 
lated according  to  the  supply  and  the  demand. 
When  there  is  a  great  supply  of  money,  and  little 
demand  or  employment  for  it,  more  of  it  will  be 
given  for  a  certain  quantity  of  labour,  or  less  inters 
est,  or  profit,  will  be  taken  for  it,  than  when  there 
IS  a  great  demand  for  money,  and  little  demand  for 
labour,  or  when  the  supply  is  in  proportion. 

In  every  state  of  society  and  in  every  stage  of 
improvement,  agriculture  should  be  the  first  oliject 
of  human  industry,  for  as  it  supplies  food  and  enii 
pfoyment  for  the  multitude,  it  deserves  the  first 
connderation ;  but  every  employment  that  can 
supply  any  g[  the  wants  and  comforts  of  mankind^ 
must  also  be  serviceable  and  valuable,  and  deserve 
eneottragcfflnent,  as  well  as  the  growth  of  com.  The 
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leSf  for  instancey  would  afford  a  constant,  harvest. 
Et  has  no  landlord,  and  would  fumisih  endless  em- 
iloyaient  and  food  for  man. 

China  is  said  to  be  a  much  richer  country  than 
my  part  of  Europe;  better  cultivated,  and  aioie 
^ulous»  and  yet  the  price  of  subsistence  and 
abpur  is  very  much  lower  in  China  than  in  any 
part  of  Europe.  Rice  is  cheaper  there  than  wheat 
'm  here.  The  difference  between  the  money  price 
if  labour  in  China  and  Europe  is,  however, 
itHl  greater  than  that  between  the  money  price 
nf  subsistence;  because  the  real  recompense  q£ 
labonr  is  higher  in  Europe  than  in  China,  which 
bas  been  accounted  for  by  reason  that  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  is  in  an  improving  state,  and  China 
is  Jtatiooary,  or  standing  still ;  but  the  true  reascm 
is,  that  there  is  a  greater  supply  than  demand  for 
labour  in  that  country ;  and  as  their  lawa  favour 
every  kind  of  oppression,  every  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  labourer,  and  there  is,  therefore,  not  a  moie 
miserable  race  of  beings  in  the  world  than  the 
labourers  of  China.  If  one  man  is  made  to  do  tfae 
ivork  of  two,  or  is  only  paid  half  as  much  for  a  re- 
gular day's  labour  as  would  support  him  through 
Ihe  day,  he  must  naturally,  when  he  gets  work,  do 
double  the  work  he  ought  to  do,  in  order  to  live  s 
and,  consequently,  one  half  of  these  people  will  be 
irithout  employment. 

.When  a  country  does  not  produce  corn  enough 
to  supply  its  inhabitanta,  it  must  aatonrily  be 
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dtiurer  there  than  in  countries  where  there  isao 
mbundance  i  but  if  the  conntiy,  which  is  poor  ib 
corn,  is  rich  in  manufactures,  and  pays  for  the 
•  com  solely  with  those  manufactnresr  that  country 
will  be  richer  in  capital  than  the  country  whicb;bas 
a  grtet  abundance  of  com ;  because  it  parts  only 
with  a  superfluity  which  yields  great  profit,  and  is 
ilot  necessary  as  subsistence,  for  that  which  is 
an  esMntial  and  indispensable  article  of  life*     But 
though  the  manufacturing  country  may  be  the 
fldost  opulent,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  most 
i)idepeadent,  unless  the  supply  be  brought  from  lis 
own  cokAies;  but  if  a  country  has  every  necessary 
fiir  subsistence  and  comfort  within  itself,  then  in- 
deed such  a  country  may  be  said  to  be  truly 
' wealthy,  and,  with  industry  and  good  ]aw8»  may, 
make  itself  pow  erful  and  independent 

When  people  are  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of 
'  life,  they  arealways  ready  to  part  with  the  superflui* 
ties  to  obtain  thtm ;  but  when  they  are  possessed  of 
neither  money  nor  the  means  of  subsistence,  nor 
9^  least  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food,  life  then 
becomes  intolerable,  and  is  only  to  be  borne  by  the 
hope  of  its  happy  release  and  speedy  extinction. 

It  appears,  by  the  best  authenticated  accounis, 
tliat  the  causes. c^  the  actual  advance  of  the  price 
df  provisions,  in  this  country,  took  their  date  from 
the  time  of  King  William,  or  in  the  year  1688, 
^when  parliament  granted  a  bounty  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  com.    In  the  year  I6a7f  the  price  of  the 
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quarter  of  eight  bushels  of  the  best  wheat,  at  Wind- 
sor  market,  wai  twenty-five  shillfngs  and  two  peuce^ 
which  was  the  lowest  price  at  which  it  had  ever* 
been  from   1^95.    In   1688,  Mr.  Gregory  Ring,, 
a  man  famous  for  his  knowledge  ufion  this  subject,: 
estimated  the  average  price  of  wheat,  in  years  of. 
moderate  plenty,  to  be  to  the  grower  three  shillings 
and  sixpence  the  bushel,-  or  twenty-eight  shillings 
the  quarter  of  eight  bushels.    The  grower's  price 
appears  to  be  the  price  the  farmer  contracted  to  sell 
it  at  to  the  factor  or  dealer.    In  that  year  the  par- 
liament granted .  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  •  of - 
com.    The  country  gentlemen,  who  then  composed 
z still  greater  proportion  of  the  legislature  than- 
they  do  at  present,  had  felt  that  the  money  price  '4^ 
com  was  fitUing.    The  bounty  was  an  expedient 
to  raise  it  artificially  to  the  high  price  at  whicb'-it 
had  frequently  been  sold  in  the  times  of  Charles 
I.  and  II.     It  was  therefore  to  take  place  ttlL 
wheat  was  so    high   as   forty-eight  shillings  the 
q[uarter,  that  is,  twenty  shillings  higher  than  what 
Mr*  King  had  that  very  year  estimated  the  grower's ' 
price  to  bie,  in  times  of  moderate  plenty.     But  the 
government  of  King  William  was  not '  then :  fuHy 
settled ',  and  was  not  in  a  condition- to  refiise  any 
thing  to  the  country  gentlemen,  fix>m  whom:  it  was 
at  that  very  time  soliciting  the  first  establishment  of 
the  annual  land  tax. 

Thus,  between  the  combination  of  government 
and  the  landed  interest^  the  price  of  com  iVM  tsMye;^ 
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at'  the  expence  of  the  public ;  but  thcf  party  which 
gained  the  OKMt  by  it  was  gorerDintatj  who  ga?e 
this  bribe  to  estabKah  a  prodactiYe  tax.  The 
beaefit  to  the  landholder  was  more  momentarj  tbaa 
real,  though  appearances  seemed  to  show,  as  their 
views  had  contemplated,  otherwise;  For  from  this 
period  and  from  these  circumstanccfs,  perhaps,  may 
be  dated  the  decline  of  the  landed  interest,  slow,  it 
is  true,  in  its  progress,  as  Dr.  Smith  observes,  but 
certain  in  its  effects.  The  nominal  splendour  or 
rent-roll  of  an  estate  has  augmented ;  but  five  htm* 
dred  acres  of  well<>cultivated  land,  in  those  days, 
vNMild  prodne^  more  real  comforts  than  one  thou- 
sand acres  will  now.  If  the  rents  are  trebled,  the 
iHcumberances,  taxes,  and  advanced  prices  of  other 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  are  more  than  in 
ptofKMrtion,  and  a  country  gentleman  cannot  now 
afibrdthe  same  hospitality  which  he  was  remarkable 
fdr  in  those  days. 

It  appears  by  the  tracts  on  the  corn  trade,  that 
bstlreenthe  years  1741  and  1750,  the  quantity  of 
gAiin  exported  from  England  amounted  to  8,029,156 
quarters,  the  bounty  paid  upon  which  was, 
J^^U,96S.  17s.  4d.  and  in  the  year  1751,  the 
hmnty  on  tine  exportation  of  com  amounted  to 
«j6A84>176*  10s.  6d.  which  was  nearly  double  the 
amount  of  any  former  year.  The  nature  of  bounties 
then  have  surely  never  been  sufficiently  consider- 
ed^  When  one  country  has  a  superfluity  of  any 
ar^lej  wheUiet  li  be  ot  \kie  xM!c«m£VQ&  of  life  or 
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iioC»  and  of  which  another  country  is  deficient; 
that  article  must  of  course  be  cheaper  in  the  former 
emuitry  than  in  the  latter,  and  the  business  of  a 
merchant  is  to  take  the  superfluous  produce  of  one 
country  and  supply  the  scarcity  in  another,  and  all 
1m  ought  to  atk  is,  that  there  shall  be  no  prohibition 
10  this  traffic. 

,1  If  all  countries  should  happen  to  be  nearly  alike 
ill  price,  and  that  one  country  may  hwt  a  greatier 
tparcity  of  an  indispensable  article  than  another^ 
aiul  that  the  prices  of  the  different  countries  wttl 
WfH  allow  the  merchant  to  import  it  with  profit^  ut 
tjiftt  case,  upon  such  an  article  as  corn,  or  the  firstr 
necessaries  of  life)  it  might  seem  natural  either  that 
gpQyemmeot  should  import  that  article,  even  At  a^ 
Um»  to  prevent  an  enormous  rise  or  actual  want  in 
t^  country,  or  that  they  should  give  a  bounty/ 
upon  importation  to  merchants  equal  to  the  loss 
which  they  would  themselves,  or  the  merchants 
would  otherwise  sustain.  But  to  give  a  bounty: 
upon  exports  can  have  no  good  tendency,  unless  it 
can  be  proved  to  promote  industry  and  labour.  If 
takes  from  the  pockets  of  the  public  thp  amount  of 
the  bounties  paid,  and  it  raises  upon  them  in  price 
the  amount  of  the  articles  exported  $  that  is,  tlMBr> 
government,  or  the  public,  bribe  a  set  of  men  to 
raise  upon  them  the  prices  of  the  necessaries, 
of  life.  When  the  labourer  can  get  better  paid,  or 
find  more  employment,  by  such  measures,  thfii 
bounties  of  government  may  be  useful,  buh  ^b^u 
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they  only  put  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  land- 
holder, farmer  or  factor^  manufacturer  or  merchant, 
at  the  expence  of  the  public ;  this  encodragement 
to  trade  must  be  more  hurtful  than  beneficial  to 
the  community. 

The  money  price  of  labour  appears  to  have  risen 
in  Great  Britain  during  the  last  century,  which  is 
accounted  for  by  the  increase  of  the  demand  for 
labour,  and  the  universal  prosperity  of  the  countryi 
but  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  have  risen 
lolly,  or  more  than,  in  proportion,  so  that  it  has 
been  no  benefit  to  the  labourer.  In  France,  during 
tiie  last  century,  the  labourer  was  said  to  have  ben 
wor^  paid  than  in  England.  France  consequently 
dedtnedy  and  England  rose  in  prosperity ;  for  no 
country  was  ever  known  to  prosper  where  the  poor 
were  ill  paid  and  ill  fed.  During  the  last  century, 
the  day  wages  of  a  common  labourer  in  France  are 
said  to  have  been  pretty  uniformly  about  the  twen-^ 
treth  part  of  the  average  price  of  a  septier  of  wheat, 
a- measure  which  contained  a  little  more  than  four 
Winchester  bushels.  The  labourer  must  therefore 
have  worked  twenty  days  to  have  earned  four 
bushels  of  com,  which  could  not  possibly  be  suffi* 
c^nt  to  support  himself  and  a  family.  But  what 
cannot  be  obtained  by  labour  and  industry^  must 
be  made  up  by  other  means,  or  the  animal  strength 
of  *the  labourer  must  suffer  and  decline.  Although 
no  fixed  price  can  or  ought  to  be  put  upon  labour, 
as  it  must  vary  according  to  the  power  and  ability 
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of  the  labourer,  as  well  as  the  demand  for  labour  ^ 
ye(  there  may  be  a  rate  or  price  of  labour,  accord- 
iDg'to  the  measure  and  value  of  corn,  so  as  that 
every  industrious  man  may  earn  sufficient  for  his 
support*  For  a  labourer  to  be  properly  fed  and 
enabled  to  support  a  family,  he  should  earn  at  least 
the  value  of  eight  bushels  of  wheat  in  twenty*four 
daySfOr,  to  be  comfortably  fed,  in  twenty  days; 
which  is  just  double  the  quantity  allowed  in  France 
during  the  last  century ;  and  this  was  the  general 
price  of  labour  in  England  at  the  time  of  her  great- 
est prosperity.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  man 
is.certain  of  employment  every  day  in  the  year, 
and  i/  he  is  not  paid  rather  more  than  is  sufficient 
to  support  him  when  he  has  work,  he  must  go  to 
the  parish  for  support  when  he  has  none* 
•  Labour  also  must  be  rated  according  to  the 
number  of  hours  a  man  can. work,  according  to  the 
work  done,  and  also  according  to  the  demand  for 
labour.  In  the  summer  season  a  man  can  work 
more  hours,  and  there  is  a  greater  demand  for 
labour  than  in  the  winter  season.  The  calculation 
and  pay  of  labour  should  therefore  be  by  the  hour, 
so  as  that,  upon  an  average,  during  the  year,  a  man 
could  earn  eight  bushels  of  wheat  by  at  most  twen- 
ty-four days  labour,  calculating  the  day's  labour  at 
ten  to  twelve  hours  at  the  utmost.  Although  this 
is  about  the  general  price  of  labour  in  England,  yet 
it  does  not  regularly  keep  pace  with  the  variations 
in  the  price  of  provisions,  which  is  the  cause  of 
VOL.  I.  «  B 
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disfress  wfleb  corn  advances  in  priee^  and  the  de- 
diaiid  for  labour  is  by  any  means  checked  or  les- 
tenbd ;  for  the  xvant  of  employment  is  always  more 
ihkterially  felt  than  the  price  that  is  paid  for  it. 
:  The  value  of,  and  demand  for,  labour  must  also 
in  a  great  nbeasure  depend  upon  the  capital  of  a 
country  which  may  be  employed  for  that  purpose. 
For  insttince,  if  a  man  have  more  capital,  or  revenue, 
than  is  necessary  for  his  support,  he  will  not  in 
^general  hoard  it  up  in  his  coffers,  but  he  will  either 
4end  it  at  intereist,  or  employ  it  in  some  improve- 
nent  of  his  lands,  or  in  buildings,  or  in  some  other 
object  thbt  creates  industry ;  but  if  the  articles  of  ne- 
cessity, comforts,  <^  luxuries  of  life,  to  which  he  is 
accustomed,  are  at  a  price  to  take  the  whole  of  his  in- 
come, with  taxes,  he  has  not  only  no  money  to  spare 
for  the  encouragetnent  of  industry,  but  he  must 
-dismiss  even  those  individuals  he  had  employed  to 
contribute  to  his  necessary  comforts  or  luxuries. 

The  average  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  imported 
into  Europe  is  said  to  be  worth  about  «£6,000,000 
iper  annum.  Allowing  the  waste  and  ute  of  those 
metals  in  manufactures,  so  as  never  to  be  recovered, 
to  be  one-third  the  quantity  imported,  still  the  in- 
crease in  time  ought  to  be  enormous.  It  has  been 
'said,  that  the  whole  annual  consumption  of  gold 
and  silver.  In  all  the  different  countries  of  the  worM, 
"where  tho^  metals  are  used,  may  perhaps  be 
n^u^ly  equal  to  the  whole  annual  produce,  but 
there  hsis  %ev^r  been  any  statement  to  prove  it. 
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Tbe  demand  lOMy  be  equal  to,  and  even  exceed;, 
the  produce,  wbich  may  keep  up  its  price,  but 
this  is  no  proof  bhat  it  is  consumed.  Those  ndetals, 
either  in  coin  or  in  manufactured  articles,  can 
•Bcarcely  be  consumed  by  \^ear  in  a  century;  and  a 
gceat  part  will  ^always  be  recovered  from  the 
^tieles  into  which  they  have  been  manufactured. 

The  quantity  of  gold  and  stiver  imported  into 
•Europe  is  said  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  die 
.former  to  twenty-two  of  the  latter,  theiefore  its 
natural  price  ought  to  be  as  one  to  twenty-two;  but 
as  silver  is  in  more  common  demand  and  use  than 
gold,  and  as  great  quantities  of  it  are  sent  to  India 
and  China,  and  also  as  gold  is  seldom  employed  in 
any  manufacture,  where  the  greater  part  of  it  can- 
.not  be  recovered,  the  comparative  price  is  therefore 
reduced  to  one  ounce  of  gold  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
of  silver.     The  price,  therefore,  is  not  regulated  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity,  but  according  to  the 
demand,  which  is  very  singular;  for,  supposing  that 
all  gold  and  silver  were  brought  to  Europe  in  coin^ 
(which  it  chiefly  is    from  South  America)    one 
should  suppose  that  twenty-two  ounces  of  silver 
must  be  given  for  one  ounce  of  gold.     The  propor- 
tion of  twenty-two  ounces  of  silver  imported  to  one 
ounce  of  gold  cannot  therefore  be  correct,  or  other- 
wise one-third  of  the  silver  imported  must  again'be 
exported  to  India  and  other  countries.    Allowing 
this,  there  is  still  fifteen  times  the  quantity  of  sihrer 
remaining  that  there  is  of  gold ;  wh\ch^  ovie  if^VvtyQ&& 
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niipposej  would  reduce  its  price,  as  it  must  increase 
in  geometrical  quantity,  and  the^refore  could  not 
sustain  a  regular  proportionate  value^  as  it  gene- 
rally does,  which  is  a  sort  of  problem. 

Considering  that  gold  and  silver  are  such  durable 
and  precious  metals,  and  the  quantity  always  in- 
creasing by  the  constant  importations  to  Europe, 
it  is  astonishing  that  their  value  is  not  more  re- 
duced than  it  is,  particularly  as  paper  is  now  mon^ 
the  medium  of  exchange  than  gold  and  silver. 
During  the  French  revolution,  large  quantities  may 
.have  been  hoarded  or  buried,  and  although  much 
might  have  been  lost,  yet  immense  quantities  of 
what  disappeared  ought  now  to  be  brought  into 
circulation.  Whilst  the  wealth  of  a  country  in- 
creases, and  that  payments  are  made  in  specie, 
gold  and  silver  must  be  more  or  less  in  demand,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  required  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness or  barter  of  every  description ;  but,  if  the  same 
business  can  be  carried  on  by  the  exchange  of 
paper,  which  answers  the  same  purpose,  if  there  be 
«  solid  fund,  or  security  of  real  worth  for  which 
that  paper  is  drawn,  gold  and  silver  ought  either  to 
decrease  in  value,  or  it  must  be  hoarded  or  em- 
ployed in  some  other  manner  than  the  common 
course  of  circulation.  That  there  is  little  gold  and 
silver  in  circulation  in  this  country,  compared  with 
the  business  done,  is  certain,  and  yet  the  prices  of 
gold  and  silver  keep  up,  although  little  use  is 
made  of  them,  except  in  forming  articles  of  lux- 
ury.  This  is  also  a  paradfox  which  cannot  easily 
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be  explained,  because  there' does  not  appear  to  be 
any  scarcity,  and  more  appears  to  be  imported 
than  exported.  The  loss  of  interest  upon  the 
quantity  unemployed,  or  employed  in  luxuries, 
must  therefore  be  immense. 

Circulation  of  money,  paper,  or  whatever  serves 
as  a  medium  of  exchange,  is  the  life  and  support  of 
the  prosperity  and  industry  of  every  country  j;  and, 
where  it  is  checked  or  withheld,  industry  and  pro- 
sperity must  likewise  be  at  a  stand.  The  real  cause* 
of  the  present  distress  of  this  country,  and  of  all 
Europe,  is  chiefly  the  want  of  circulation  of  the 
wealth  of  the  respective  countries,  and  the  want  of 
confidence  which  has  taken  place  in  consequence 
of  the  rapid  changes  and  events  of  the  times.  It 
most  naturally  be  so  much  saved  to  a  country^ 
whose  immense  commerce  and  established  credit 
will  enable  the  people  of  that  country  to  circulate 
paper  instead  of  gold  and  silver,  if  issued  upon  bona 
fide  security,  and  it  must  be  of  greater  benefit,  be- 
cause more  business  can  be  done  with  greater  conve- 
nience ;  which  might  also  be  turned  to  the  benefit 
of  the  state.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  all  Bank^ 
of  England  notes  were  stamped,  it  would  not  only 
produce  a  great  revenue,  hut  be  the  best  means  of 
preventing  forgeries. 

The  price  of  gold  and  silver  must  naturally,  some 
time  or  other*  become  cheaper,  if  the  same  quantity 
continue  to  be  imported,  or  at  least  more  than  is 
consumed.     If  South  America  should  become  free. 
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and  the  dnty  upon  gold  and  silver,  which  is  paid  to 
the  King  of  Spain,  should  be  taken  off,  gold  and 
silver  ought  in  that  case  to  become  cheaper,  unless 
there  should  be  a  deficiency  in  the  produce  of  the 
. '  mines,  or  that  more  expence  attend  the  working 
them  than  the  value  produced,  which  does  not 
seem  likely  to  happen ;  for  they  have  lately  adopt- 
ed a  very  superior  method  of  working  them,  and  of 
drawing  off  the  water  by  steam  engines.  Who  can 
contemplate  the  extent  of  benefit  that  may  be  pro- 
duced to  society,  and  commerce  of  every  kind,  by 
an  improved  state  of  South  America. 

The  price  of  a  thing  is  according  to  the  demand 
and  means  of  obtaining  it.  It  is  more  for  a  poor 
man  to  pay  a  penny  for  a  loaf,  who  has  not  that 
penny  to  spare,  than  for  another  to  give  a  guinea 
for  a  loaf  who  is  possessed  of  thousands.  But  it  is 
not^  therefore,  gold  and  silver  alone  that  can  make 
a  country  rich.  Spain  and  Portugal,  though  they 
possess  all  the  mines,  are  perhaps  the  poorest  coun^ 
tries  in  Europe.  They  only  gain  a  profit  upon  Ibe 
labour  employed,  in  working  their  mines,  and  there- 
fore the  wealth  obtained  by  those  means  is  nothing 
more  than  would  be  obtained  by  any  other  labour 
or  manufacture  of  profit.  It  is  therefore  the  pro- 
-  duce  of  land  and  labour  that  constitute  the  riches 
of  a  country.  A  town  may  be  made  rich  by  the 
produce  of  labour  only,  but  its  population  could 
not  subsist  without  the  land  of  som^  country  to 
support  it. 
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The  causes  of  the  4i^tress  of  the  poor^  ia  aU  couq- 
^iesy  is  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  high  price 
of  provisions  as  the  want  of  employment,  and 
being  paid  below  the  rate  or  value  of  their  labour, 
compared  with  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life.* 
It  would  be  the  same  to  them  whether  provisions 
were  dear  or  cheap,  if  they  were  p^id  accordingly; 
but  the  people  who  have  small  and  fixed  incomes, 
which  they  cannot  increase,  are  materially  affected 
by  it,  and  they  suffer  seriously,  as  well  as  th$ 
poor,  by  the  artificial  rise,  occasioned  by  ta3i:es  oc 
other  means,  on  the  necessaries  of  life.  A  fixed  or 
idle  capital  can  yield  no  revenue  to  its  possessor; 
it  is  therefore  only  circulating  wealth,  which  pro* 
motes  active  labour,  that  can  be  of  productive 
beneBt. 

If  a  system  of  education,  morality,  and  religion 
should  ever  implant  in  human  nature,  or  teach  man- 
kind, to  prefer  honour  and  virtue  to  riches,  they 
may  then  expect  to  be  happy.  If  magnificence, 
splendour,  and  ostentation  should  ever  become  the 
derision,  rather  than  the  admiration  and  envy,  of 
the  world,  men  then  may  be  taught  to  despise  riches, 
and  thus  becon^e  reasonable  and  h^ppy  beiqgs*  For 
he  only  can  be  said  to  be  rich,  whose  desires  do  not 
extend  beyond  the  means  which  he  possesses  to  gra* 
tify  them ;  and  he,  therefore,  must  be  always  poor, 
whose  desires  can  never  be  satisfied.  Qf  what 
wojrth  can  be  superfluous  wealth,  even  to  its  po9- 
sessor,  if  it  be  improperly  employed,  or  expended . 
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in  vain  ostentation,  that  only  palls  the  appetite, 
and  creates  incessant  new  desires,  which  wealth 
can  neither  relieve  nor  satisfy  ?    If  one  man  possess 
as  much  wealth  as  would  support  fifty  families,  or 
five  hundred  people,  he  can,  by  Nature,  only  want 
the  support  of  one  man;  and  all  the  rest  to  him  is 
useless,  except  to  gratify  an  insatiable  ambition  and 
vanity,  which  is  never  contented  and  never  to  be 
appeased.    It  is  true  that  he  has  the  power  of  doing 
good,  and  of  bestowing  an  infinity  of  happiness  to 
Others;  but  this  power  is  generally  misapplied,  and 
his  means  are  often  circulated  in  a  wrong  channel, 
or  to  benefit  improper  objects.    Such  a  man  must 
either  dispose  of  his  surplus  revenue,  or  become  a 
miser.     If  he  circulate  it  among  the  profligate  or 
useless  part  of  mankind,  he  only  supports  vice  and 
indolence,  which  is  worse  than  the  miser.  If  a  miser 
part  with  his  surplus  revenue,  which  he  generally 
does  for  the  sake  of  the  interest,  it  is  most  frequent- 
ly  employed  in  industry,  or  some  useful  pursuit;  for 
he  looks  to  security,  which  can  only  be  obtained 
by  those  means ;  but  the  worst  character  of  all  is 
he,  who  either  does  not  circulate  his  capital  at  all, 
or  wastes  it  in  a  way  that  can  neither  be  productivje, 
nor  do  good  to  society.     It  is  also  evident,  that  be 
who  spends  all  he  has  upon  himself,  can  have  no- 
thing to  give  or  contribute  to  others. 

Exterior  splendour  and  unnecessary  magnificence 
are  pf  great  injury  to  society.  They  create  discontent 
and  desires  in  those  ;vho  bavQ  not  the  means  to  gra- 
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tify  them.  If  a  man  possess  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  in  saflBcient  abundance,  he  possesses 
all  that  wealth  can  bestow.  The  other  acquire- 
tnents  of  life  depend  npon  the  mind  and  upon  him- 
self alone,  and  are  what  wealth  .cannot  purchase. 
The  true  value  or  use  of  wealth  is,  to  encourage  use- 
ful industry,  and  by  its  circulation  to  promote  the 
general  activity  and  happiness  of  society;  and 
where  it  is  confined  to  a  few  persons,  and  kept  from 
general  circulation,  there  can  be  no  happiness,  or 
prosperity,  in  such  a  country. 

The  overtrading  of  bold  projectors  is  said  to  be 
the  original  cause  of  the  excessive  circulation  of  pa- 
per  money,  in  this  kingdom;  but  the  term  of  over- 
trading can  only  be  properly  applied,  where  a  coun- 
try manufactures  more  goods  than  can  be  consumed 
within  the  country,  or  be  got  rid  of,  by  exporta- 
tion, to  profit,  or  when  it  imports  an  unnecessary 
quantity  of  goods,  or  articles  of  consumption ;  but 
when  a  country  keeps  the  whole  of  its  population 
employed,  and  can  dispose  of  its  produce,  it  cannot 
b^  said  to  overtrade.  A  man  may  trade  beyond 
his  capital,  and  thus  he  may  do  himself  and  others 
an  injury;  but  where  trade  can  be  supported,  either 
by  paper  money,  capital,  or  credit,  and  no  loss  is 
sustained  by  that  trade,  it  must  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  society,  by  promoting  industry  and  sup- 
porting labour. 

The  loans  of  banksy  and  the  circulation  of  paper 
6f  real  value,  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  indus* 
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try  of  a  country;  and^  whatever  might  be  said  to 
the  contrary,  can  only  be  foundecl  on  truth  where 
imposition  has  been  practised,  as  to  real  security. 
The  system  is  the  best  in  the  world,  to  assist  the 
jndustrious  man  against  the  overwhelming  power 
of  great  capitalists,  and  is  always  useful  to  give 
energy  and  activity  to  productive  industry.  Great 
capitalists  will  only  undertake  great  affairs^  and  when 
they  move  they  deal  by  wholesale,  grasping  at 
every  thing  that  is  most  advantageott8!»  and  sweep 
the  profits  into  their  own  coifers;  and  thus,  while 
one  such  man  benefits  by  trade,  hundreds  are  unem- 
ployed, or  ruined,  for  want  of  means. 

Monopolies,  or  exclusive  privileges,  are  the  bane 
and  ruin  of  trade,  industry,  and  prosperity,  in  every 
coui;itry  where  they  are  permitted ;  but  overgrown 
capitals,  employed  in  trade,  are  nearly  as  bad.  It  is 
therefore  good  policy,  in  every  state,  to  assist  the 
multitude  of  industrious  people,  against  the  como 
bining  interests  of  the  few  great  monopolizers  of 
trade.  If  banks  do  not  circulate  their  billst  or 
notes^  beyond  the  capital  or  security  which  they 
hold  to  answer  the  payment  of  tbem^  and  if  they 
make  advances  upon  bona  fide  transactions^  to  pro- 
mote useful  industry,  the  public  must  be  benefited 
by  such  transactions,  as  they  set  industry  to  worki 
which  would  otherwise  be  idle^  and  both  the  bor* 
rower  and  the  lender  must  be  gainers,  and  cannot 
be  k>sers ;  but  if  a  bank  launches  out  into  hazard- 
ous speculations,  great  mischief  may  arise  fron 
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sacti  adventures,  both  to  individuals  and  to  the  pub* 
Nc»  And  however  injurious  exdusive  priviicjsi 
may  be,  to  the  trade  and  industry  of  a  country,  ycl 
tbere  can  be  no  question  but  that  joint  stock  com- 
panies, under  limitations,  to  unite  and  strengthen 
small  captalists,  would  be  beneficial  in  promoting 
the  industry  and  commerce  of  every  country. 

Industry  cannot  be  supported  without  capital; 
bat,  if  there  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fixed  and 
circulating  capital,  it  must  be  a  miserable  country 
where  industry  will  not  thrii'e.  In  all  countries 
where  property  is  secure,  there  are  three  ways  of 
disposing  of  it ;  by  present  enjoyment,  by  hoarding 
it  up,  or  by  circulating  it  for  future  benefit;  aipd, 
where  there  is  a  probable  security,  all  reasonable 
men  will  prefer  the  latter.  Banks  may  be  con-^ 
sidered  as  mines,  which  add  to  the  extent  of  a  cir-^ 
culating  medium ;  and  whether  their  issue,  orxex* 
change,  be  made  in  paper,  the  real  value  of  which 
is  known  to  exist,  or  coin,  it  is  the  same  thing,  if  it 
answers  the  purpose  of  barter,  and  of  promoting  in«. 
dustry ;  the  gross  revenue  of  society  being  the  pro* 
duce  of  that  industry.  It  i's  not  easy,  tlierefore,  M 
conceive,  or  calculate,  the  extent  of  benefit  and 
prosperity  that  would  arise,  from  a  proper  and  judi- 
cious circulation  of  the  capital  of  a  coantry,  in  pro«- 
moling  useful  labour. 

It  is  said  that,  when  the  balance  of  trade  is  in 
fav<!^ar  of  a  nation,  gold  cannot  easily  find  its  yurmy. 
abroad.     It  is  therefore  injudicroos  for  any  country 
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to  carry  on  foreign  commerce,  when  the  balance  of 
trade  is  against  it  There  are  two  sorts  of  property 
existing  in  all  civilized  countries.;  the  one  movable, 
the  other  immovable.  The  first  may  be  termed  the 
landed  interest,  the  other  the  monied  interest  The 
one  is  the  fixed  capital,  theother  the  floating  capital 
of  the  country.  Schemes  and  plans  have  been  laid 
down,  by  the  famous  Mr.  Law  and  others,  to  show, 
that  papermightbe  issued  to  the  amount  of  the  whole 
value  pf  all  the  lands  of  the  country,  which  would 
remedy  the  want,  and  answer  the  purposes  of  mo- 
ney. Bu(  this  appears  to  be  an  erroneous  princi- 
ple, if  payable  on  demand,  because  lands,  or  fixed 
capital,  could  not  be  converted  to  meet  in  time 
the  payment  of  paper  money,  unless  they  could 
be  transferred,  by  short  or  constant  operations, 
like  goods  or  other  floating  property;  but  paper 
might  be  issued,  to  the  full  extent  of  all  convertible 
and  floating  property  and  money,  with  safety. 
Money  borrowed  on  houses,  land,  and  other  fixed 
property,  must  be  injurious  both  to  the  borrower 
and  the  lender,  unless  sufficient  time  be  given  for 
the  repayment,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  both« 
.  Whilst  the  public  is  satisfied  that  the  security  is 
good,  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  as  good 
as,  and  more  convenient  than,  gold  and  silver.  The 
stability  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  evidently  equal 
to  that  of  the  British  Government.  All  that  it  has 
advanced  to  the  public  must  be  lost,  before  its  cre- 
ditors can  sustain  any  loss.    It  is  not,  hQwever,  by 
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augmeDtiog  the  capital  of  the  country,  but  by  ren« 
dering  a  greater  part  of  that  capital  more  active 
and  productive,  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  that 
judicious  operations  of  banking  increase  the  indus* 
try  of  the  country.  '^  Judicious  operations  of  bank* 
Jog  enable  the  trader  to  convert  his  dead  stock  into 
active  and  productive  stock,  and  thus  give  life  and 
energy  to  trade  and  industry*/' 

Specie  has  certainly  always  disappeared,  as  soon 
as  small  notes  have  been  issued,  in  every  country ; 
which  seems  to  arise  from  the  stability  of  the  coun- 
try being  suspected,  and  therefore  its  credit  suffers 
in  consequence.  The  credit  of  France  and  Den-> 
mark  suffered  on  that  account  greatly,  and  evident* 
ly  with  great  reason,  because  they  issued  paper  for 
the  payment  of  which  they  had  no  real  means,  and 
therefore  it  was  clearly  a  measure  to  raise  a  false 
capital;  but  in  England,  or  in  any  other  country^ 
where  a  real  value  is  known  to  exist,  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  paper  circulated,  and  this  being 
made  evident  to  the  world,  bank  paper  must  be  of 
equal  value  with  gold  and  silver,  as  a  medium  of 
exchange;  and  the  saving  which  may  thus  be  pro- 
duced, on  the  interest  of  dead  stock  and  capital  in 
money,  as  well  as  the  life  and  energy  that  may  be 
given  to  commerce  and  industry  of  every  kind,  by 
those  means,  must  be  of  immense  benefit  and  inr 
crease  to  national  prosperity. 

It  has  been  said,  that  bank  notes  under   five 

•  Wealth  of  Nations. 
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pounds  should  be  withdrawn  from  circulation ;  but 
theiy  would  no  sooner  be  withdrawn,  than  the  pub- 
lic would  be  equally  desirous  that  they  should  ap- 
pear  in  circulation  again.  Money  always  disap- 
pears when  small  notes  are  in  circulation,  because 
the  latter  are  a  more  convenient  medium  of  ex- 
change ;  but  this  does  not  injure  the  credit  of  a 
country,  if  the  funds  are  known  to  exist  for  which 
those  notes  are  issued. 

When  country  bank  notes  are  made  payable  to 
the  bearer,  on  demand,  and  are  always  to  be 
exciianged  for  Bank  of  England  notes,  it  seems  im*> 
possible  to  conceive  how  their  circulation  can  be 
injurious,  and  why  it  must  not  be  beneficial  to  the 
public :  it  promotes  the  circulation  of  the  wealth 
of  the  nation,  it  encourages  activity  and  industry, 
snd  consequently  must  l!>e  of  benefit  to  the  public. 
If  such  notes  are  issued  with  no  security,  and 
bounded  upou  no  real  capital,  it  is  an  evident  imposi- 
tion ^upon  the  public ;  but  this  does  not  destroy  the 
^neral  principle,  founded  upon  good  security.  Ail 
banks  should  be  founded  upon  known  and  register- 
ed icapital  and  security,  and  that  security  should 
4>e  given  in,  or  made  liable  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
in  aid  or  interest;  and  then  the  public  could  not 
well  be  cheated,  particularly  if  bankers  were  com- 
pelled to  limit,  or  extend,  the  circulation  of  their 
notes  according  to  the  extent  of  their  capital. 

If  a  country  is  rich  in  money,  and  the  capital  of 
the  country  \s  uol  iim\iV>>j^  ^xvd  circulated  to  sup- 
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Ijport  objects  of  hidoftry,  tbat  cooMry  mnst  rnnHi 
Jiecome  poor ;  becnoie,  as  M  property  is  derived 
from  or  is  the  produce  of  industry,  it  will  naturally 
be  absorbed  by  and  go  to  industrious  <?ouDtries 
abnoad,  if  it  be  not  employed  in  supporting  in- 
dustry at  home.  This  has  been  verified  in  Spain 
iand  Portugal.  Whilst  the  mines  of  Spanish  Ame« 
rica  can  supply  the  mother  country,  Spain  can 
be  supported,  though  in  a  miserable  way,  in  idle- 
hess;  but  it  has  always  been  incessantly  drained 
of  its  riches  by  industrious  countries;  and -if  the 
supply  of. its  mines  should  be  cut  off,  it  must 
either  have  recourse  to  industry,  or  be  the  most 
miserable  country  in  the  world ;  and  the  difficulty 
will  be  great,  in  the  first  instance,  froixi  having 
no  immediate  resource  of  industry  within  itself, 
!the  capital  being  exhausted  which  should  have  set 
it  in  motion. 

^'  When  capital  predominates,  industry  prevails; 
when  revenue,  idleness."  Every  increase  or  di- 
*minntion  of  capita],  therefore,  naturally  tends  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  real  quantity  of  industry, 
the  number  of  productive  hands,  and  consequently 
:the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce 
of  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  the  resd  wealth 
iftnd  revehue  of  all  its  inhabitants;  but  if  the  capital 
of  a  country  be  either  withdrawn  from  circulatioa^ 
or  employed  in  other  countries,  the  greatest  mi- 
sery and  distress  must  ensue.  This  seems  to  be  a 
great  cause  of  the  present  distresses  of  ttv\^  couwtt^* 
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Bat  capital  will  always  be  employed  where  it  wiH 
produce  the  most  proGt  with  the  greatest  safety, 
which  must  naturally  be  where  there  is  the  greatest 
industry;  and  as  this  country  is  pre-eminent  for 
both,  the  stagnation  to  industry,  or  want  of  capital, 
cannot  naturally  be  expected  to  be  of  long  duration. 
<<  It  is  the  accumulation  of  general,  not  of  indi?idual 
wealth,  that  enriches  a  country,'^  and  this  can  only 
be  increased  by  general  productive  industry. 

It  is  evident  that  the  annual  produce  of  land  and 
labour,  which  constitute  the  riches  of  every  coun- 
try, can  only  be  increased  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  productive  labourers,  or  the  productive 
powers  of  labour;  and  these  only  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  or  increase  of  capital  which  keeps  that 
labour  employed.  If  capital  be  kept  idle,  the 
labourer  must  be  idle  also.  If  capital  be  employed 
in  any  other  way,  than  to  promote  useful  industry, 
it  cannot  be  profitably  or  properly  employed ;  and 
therefore  must  naturally  diminish  in  time,  and 
consequently  every  class  of  society  must  feel  and 
suffer  by  its  diminution. 

It  is  certainly  self-evident,  that  the  wealth  of 
England  has  been  increasing  for  centuries  past,  and 
never  more  than  during  the  last  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century ;  and  yet  it  has  been  said, 
that  not  five  years  have  ever  elapsed,  during  that 
period,  but  what  some  book  has  appeared  en- 
deavouring to  demonstrate,  (what  was  generally 
believed,),  that  the  wealth  of  the  nation  was  fast  de- 
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diniog,  that  the  country  wns  depopulated^  and 
ftieans  ha?e  been  used  till  lately  to  prevent  emigra- 
tion.   Agriculture  was  also  stated  to  be  neglected; 
taaoufactures  decaying,  and  trade  undone.     Now, 
the  general  cry  is,  that  this  country  is  overpeopl^ 
beyond  the  means  of  subsistence ; .  and  therefore, 
without  a  check  to  the  increase  of  numbers,  must 
be  irretrievably  undone ;  and  yet  the  inconsistency 
remains,   that  no  man.  can  depart  the  country 
and  establish  himself  in  India,  or  any  of  our  settle- 
ments abroad  without  leave.      But  give  a  due 
course  to  the  circulation  of  capital  and  industry, 
and  remove  some  of  the  burdens  and  privations  of 
the  country,  and  men '  will  be  content  and  able 
to  live  happily  at  home;  and  this  may  be  easily 
effected  by  proper  and  just  regulations. 
^  The  present  distresses  of  this  country  have,  no 
doubt,    been  occasioned    by    having  maintained^ 
dnfing  a  long  period,  so  great  a  number  of  unpro- 
ductive people,  thereby  occasioning  an   immense 
funded  debt,  which  must  now  be  either  discharged 
or  supported  by  the  industry  and  capital  of  the 
nation.    The  depreciation  of  property  of  every 
kind,  on  this  account,  has  also  lately  occasioned  an 
immense  reduction  in  the  real,  tangible,  or  circu- 
lating capital  of- the  country;  for  although  the 
stockholder  gains  by  the  advance  of  the  funds,  yet^ 
the  nation  loses  in  proportion.    These  are  the  true 
causes  of  the  distresses  of  the  country,  which 
can  only  be  overcome  by  the  future  persevering 
VOL.  I.  2  c 
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efforts  of  tiatioiial  industry.  And  what  caimot 
an  indnstridds  ^isople  accompKsb,  if  a  stimoloB 
be  given  to  ttieit  ekertionii?  The  employment 
of  war  is  not  the  occupation  of  peace,  and  in  con- 
sequence 6f  which  transition,  some  millions  of 
people  have  been  thrown  out  of  employ,  and  have 
hsid  new  occnpatidns  to  s^ek,  which  they  could  not 
easily  fihd;  but  perseverance  and  energy  will 
imhdve  those  evils,  if  the  means  to  effect  it  are  pro* 
perly  encouraged.  Necessity  may  promote  in- 
dustry, and  plenty  idleness ;  but  the  want  of  em- 
ployment creates  despondency. 

The  low  rate  of  interest  at  which  money  can 
how  be  borrowed,  oh  good  and  tangible  security, 
m  this  country,  isihows  that  there  is  still  no  want  of 
capital ;  but  titaife  and  industry  are  paralysed  by 
the  heavy  losses  that  have  been  sustained,  the 
itahtoense  eicp^dces  that  have  been  incurred,  and 
the  Weight  of  debt  and  burdens  to  be  supported. 
And  every  one,  wlio  has  a  small  capital  remaining, 
prefers  living  «pon  the  low  interest  of  that  capital 
to  putting  it  at  any  risk.  Thus  industry  and  trade 
are  checks,  because  these  people  can  neither 
purchase  the  neceissaries  nor  comforts  (rf*  life,  nor  the 
prodtice  of  itidustry,  as  they  otherwise  would  do. 
What  th^i^fore  is  wanted  is,  a  spur  or  incitement 
^Ho  indtistry  and  activity,  and.  When  capital  circu- 
lates again,  employment  or  trade  will  not  be  want- 
ing. If  capital  be  not  employed  in  the  main- 
.tenance  of  productive  labour,  it  flows  through  a 
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wrong  channel^  and  is  of  little  benefit  to  society ; 
but  when  confidetice  and  security  are  once  esta* 
bKAtd,  which  should  naturally,  though  not  im- 
itUfidintely  be  effected  by  the  restoration  of  general 
peace,  capital  will  then  return  to  the  natural  chan- 
nel for  which  it  is  destined. 

Capital  employed  in  agricultufe  and  in  the  re- 
tail trade  of  any  cotfntry^  is  said  alwayn  to  reirid^ 
within  that  country.  The  capital  of  a  wholesale 
merchant,  on  the  eodtrary,  has  no  fixed  place  of 
residence,  but  is  employed  where  he  can  buy  cheap 
and  sell  dear.  The  capital  of  a  manufacUirer  is^ 
according  to  the  present  system  of  carrying  on 
trade,  alsd  divided.  He  not  only  carries  on  the 
business  of  a  manufacturer  at  hom^  but  he  un« 
dertales  the  business  of  a  merchant  abroad,  and  has 
travellers  throughout  all  parts  of  the  world  where 
he  can  vend  his  goods.  This  is  a  great  injury  to 
trade,  as  it  does  not  by  these  means  flow  through 
its  proper  channels^  or  afford  a  proper  division  of 
pursuits  and  labour.  What  the  manufacturer  gains 
as  a  merchant,  he  generally  more  than  loses  a^ 
a  manufacturer.  He  undertakes  too  much,  and 
merle  than  bd  is  able  to  perform  etr  properly  attend 
to.  It  is  better  that  the  capital  of  the  manufac- 
turer should  reside  within  the  country ;  it  necessa- 
rily puts  in  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  productiv# 
labour,  and  adds  a  greater  value  to  the  annual 
produce  cf  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country. 

The  capital  of  England,  if  properly  employed. 
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would  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  agriculture, 
mandfabtutesj  and  commerce.  It  is  true,  that  an 
enormous  sum  is  absorbed  in  the  national  debt; 
but  whatever  is  liquidated  by  the  sinking  fund  vrill 
naturally  be  employed  in  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, or  commerce,  and  the  national  wealth  will 
increase  thereby  in  proportion. 

The  cultivation  and  improvement  of  waste  and 
unproductive  lands,  would  employ  an  enormous 
capital,  as  well  as  afford  employment  and  support 
to  a  great  extent  or  increase  of  population;  and  it 
is- Worthy- 4he  attetition  and  serious  consideration  of 
Government,  at  this  time  of  general  distress,- 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  employ  a  part 
of  the  revenue,  to  these  purposes,  by  loans  at 
interest,  rather  than  in  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt,  which,  at  present  is  paid  off  at  an  immense 
Idsd  I  for  it  is  clear  that  every  hundred  pounds  that 
was^  borrowed  when  3  per  cents  were  at  50,  must 
nbw  be  paid  off' at  upwards  of  80,  making  the  dif- 
ference of  above  60  per  cent  loss.  The  means 
of  reducing  the  public  debt  to  the  amount  of  the 
sums  so  employed  would  always  be  at  command, 
and  both  Government  and  the  public  would  be 
g*iiners  thereb3^ 

It  is  allowed   by  all   people  who.  have   written 

Nipon  the  subject  of  political  economy,  that  it  is 

ofgreater  benefit  to  encourage  internal  industry,  iu 

preference   to  foreign  trade,  which  ca(h  only  be 

us(?ful  indisposing  of  the  surplus  capital  and.  pro- 
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duce  that  cannot  be  employed -within  the  country^ 
and  in  procuring  such  necessary  commodities  as  the 
country  may  not  produce,  or  of  which  there  is  a 
deficiency.  Rome,  which  was  said  to  have  con« 
tained  four  millions  of  inhabitants,  drew  its  re- 
venues, as  well  as  the  produce  on  which  it  sub** 
sisted,  from  a  very  great  distance;  but  when  theae 
resources  failed,  Rome,  having  no  resources '  of 
industry  within  itself,  became  both  a  bankrupt  and 
a  feeble  state. 

It  appears  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  English  legislature  has  been 
particularly  attentive  to  the  interests  of  manufac* 
tures  and  commerce,  which  accordingly  have  beien 
continually  advancing  during  this  period.  The 
cultivation  of  the  country  has  also  been  advancing, 
but  not  in  proportion ;  for  trade  being  a  more 
gainful  employment  for  capital,  although  more 
uncertain,  and  the  major  part  of  the  estates  of 
the  country  being  in  entail,  and  consequently 
the  occupiers  being  only  tenants  for  life,  there 
has  been  no  great  inducement  for  a  man  to  ex- 
pend his  surplus  capital  in  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  the  land,  upon  such  tenure,  as 
if  the  benefits  of  his  improvements  had  been  his 
own,  and  at  his  own  disposal:  Entailed  estates- are 
therefore  seldom  improved  by  the  tenants  for  lifie^ 
and  thus  a  great  part  of  the  lands  of  England 
remains  uncultivated ;  and  the  cultivation  of  a  very 
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great  part  of  them  is  much  inferior  to  what  it 
would  otherwise  be. 

It  has  been  said  by  Dr.  Smithy ''  that  no  coaatry, 
in  which  the  right  of  primogeniture  takes  place> 
which  pays  tithes,  and  where  perpetuities,  thoa|^ 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  are  admitted  in 
some  cases,  can  give  more  encouragement  to  i^ri- 
culture  than  England.  That  the  yeomanry  of 
England  are  rendered  as  secure,  as  independent, 
and  as  respectable  as  the  law  can  ^nake  them ;  and 
hpwever  deficient  may  be  the  state  of  its  cultivation, 
what  vrould  it  have  been  had  the  law  given  no 
direct  encouragement  to  agriculture  besides  what 
arises  indirectly  from  the  progress  of  commerce, 
and  had  left  the  yeomanry  in  the  same  coodhicm  as 
Ip  most  countries  of  Europe  ?  It  is  now  move  than 
two  hundred  years,''  he  say^s,  ^^  since  the  beginning 
of  die  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  period  as  long 
as  the  course  of  human  prosperity  usudhr  en* 
(Jtirea." 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  inconsistency, 
however  connected  with  truth,  in  this  mode  of 
ivasoning.  It  states,  that  a^culture  and  die  yeo- 
manry receive  every  encouragement  in  this  coun-^ 
Uy ;  and  yet  that  agriculture  is  shackled  with  the 
law  of  pirmageniturey  tithes,  and,  it  might  have 
Iheen  added,  with  more  than  its  jost  proportion  of 
^es,  and  almost  every  obstacle  that  can  impede 
Its  progress  of  improvement.  And  why  the  course  of 
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bumfiD  prosperity  p)u>ald  ppt  i^ually  epdijgr?^  or  ]^% 
longer  tbjan  twp  ceotDries^  isdifficuU  to  coaip.relMsn4> 
'  by  »Dy  just  »iid  nittural  mode  of  re^$<^iQg.  It  caqnot 
dacliae  in  tbat  periodj  by  any  oat^fo)  Q^eans^  oir 
by  tbe  natural  course  of  things ;  but»  by  the  sub- 
version of  just  pr'uicipjejs^  it  may  certainly  de- 
cline much  sooner 

The  SsLCt  is»  that  tbue  ccnnaierce  and  mMM&c- 
tures  of  this  connbry  havie  been  much  m^re  sup- 
ported and  encouraged  tbaj^  the  It^nded  ixiter^st,  by 
which  means  the  monied  interest  prepondf^mtf^s. 
A  Odinister,  when  be  is  in  want  of  a  loan»  applies 
to  the  monied  men  of  the  country,  and  not  to  the 
landholder;  and  as  he  has  occasion  to  apjply  fre- 
quently, and  constaatly,  to  such  men«  he  must 
naturally  support  their  interest,  in  preference  to. 
that  of  toy  ojthers.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  should 
be  considered  that,  although  tlie  monied  men  are 
ll$eful  to  Government,  in  lending  their  m)ney,  they 
9re  ndt  the  men  who  contribute  most  to  the  siMp- 
port  of  the  state,  La  paying  the  ta&es.  The  oatioufd 
debt  is  the  surplus,  or  wiprodactive  part,  of  4he 
capital  of  the  country^  and  belonging  to  the  uapro- 
ductive  pact  of  the  community,  who  expect  their 
interest  and  capital  to  be  provided  for  by  <tbe  indus- 
trious part  of  the  con^munity^  for  it  gan  he  pro- 
vided for  no  other  w»y  s  therefore,  as  the  m{m\$A 
class  of  people  nctither  pay  their  proportion  of  tayesj 
nor  contribute  generally  and  equally  to  the  support 
of  industry,  tbfty  have  an  unfair  advantage  over  the 
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indurtrioos  classes,  and  eyen  over  tbe  landed  inter* 
est  of  tbe  country.  Ministers  being  now,  as  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  independent  of  this  class  of  men,  should 
turn  their  attention  to  the  industrious  p&rt  of  tbe 
community,  from  which  alone  the  wealth  and  pro- 
sperity of  a  nation  can  derive  its  natural  resource.' 
In  consequence  of  the  many  advantages  attending 
rural  labour, -Aristotle  decides,  that  it  ought  to-be 
the  most  favoured  branch  of  national  industry ;  and 
so  it  certainly  ought  in  general;  but  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  be  made  to  this  general  rule,  according 
to  the  state  and  situation  of  a  country,  such  as 
England  and  other  countries,  possessing  but  little 
land,  and  having  a  numerous  population.  England 
lias,  and  probably  ever  will  have,  land  sufficient  to 
support  its  inhabitants,  but  none  to  spare,  or  capa- 
ble of  producing  the  means  to  pay  off  an  immense 
funded  debt,  and  to  furnish  the  amount  of  excessive 
taxes*  England  must  therefore  deviate  -  from,  in 
some  degree,  or  at  least  extend,  the  general  rule,- 
and  support  all  branches  of  national  industry ;  for 
although  land  and  rural  labour  must  be  its  internal 
support,  yet  there  is  other  labour  and  industry  re- 
quired, and  necessary,  for  its  emancipation  and  re- 
lief from  embarrassment^,  which  the  internal  pro- 
duce of  tbe  country  alone  would  never  be  able  to 
afford  or  effect.  .  Were  England  free  of  debt,  she 
may  be  happy  with  only  her  internal  means ;  but 
that  time  is  gone  by,  and  she  must  yield  to  circum- 
stances.    The  customs,  excise,  and  commerce  of 
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England,  produce « the  greater  parti  of  her.  re?enoe, 
^nd  f t  coald  only  be' drawn  from -the  Jand  by  taxiog 
its  produce  with  more  than  it  conld  beai';  and^  even 
then,  it  would  not  be  sufEcient  to  produce  the  sum 
rec|ulried.      .   ■  '*-... 

"  Under  any  other  consideration,  rural  or  agricuU 
tural  labour  must  be  the  best  and  most  productive^ 
audi  under  all  circumstances,  must  always  be  high- 
ly contributive  to  national  prosperity ;  but  all 
labour  turns  to  benefit,  and  where  large  sums  are 
imperiously  demanded  and  required  by  govern- 
ments*, they  can  only  be  raised  by  encouraging  and 
supporting  industry  of  every  kind,  and  particularly 
the  most  profitable  labour. 

'  The  more  the  land  is  laboured,  the  more  it  will 
certainly  produce;  and  the  more  justly  and  fairly  it 
IS  divided,  the  more  it  will  be  laboured ;  but  its  pror 
diice  is  not  unbounded,  and  public  revenue  can 
only  attiA^h  to  surplus  produce,  as  all  must  live  be- 
fore they  can  supply  the  wants  of  others,  or  cour 
tribute  to  the  support  of  the  state.  Governmentf 
thenv  can' only  be  supplied,  for  any  continuance^ 
from  profits,  or  the  surplus  produce  of  industry; 
which  arise,  in  the  greatest  proportion,  from  manu- 
factures and  commerce.  When  Aristotle  wrote,  it 
never  was  contemplated  that  any  nation  in  the 
world  could  either  contract,  or  support,  a  debt  of 
eight  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  pounds  sterling, 
much  less  reduce  it;  and  nothing  but  industry  k^^ 
every  kind  could  either  have  produced  the  evil,  or 
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can  now  afford  the  means  to  remove  it;  bi|t  tbe 
powers  of  industry  will  effect  what  humw  wifdon 
can  scarcely  contemplate,  if  properly  ^ncjounige^ 
and  supported. 

The  whole  arable  land  of  England  is  stated  no^ 
to  exceed  five  milfions  of  acres,  and  not  above  ope- 
tenth  part  of  the  good  land  pf  the  country,  i^ 
any  one  then  prove,  that  there  is  not  wfficieqt  \fji4 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  support  the  ii^bi!^ 
foitants,  and  to  find  them  employnient.  Tw^Qljr 
millions  more  acres,  in  Great  Britain  alppe^  pigbt 
be  put  in  cultivation,  which  would  be  n^ore  tbm 
sufficient  to  employ  and  support  the  wh^Ie  inbsi- 
bitants  of  the  United  Kingdom;  particuUur^y  if 
employed  for  the  productioii  of  human  Ibod}  for 
no  one  man  could  cultivate  an  acre  of  lac^  |ik(9 
a  garden,  and  make  it  yield  the  greatest  possi- 
ble quantity  of  which  it  is  capable,  of  thrnt  mo^ 
productive  food  for  man ;  and  i^  one  m%u  \fi  cafi^ 
ble  of  raising  food  sufficient  for  several  persoQf,  piM 
acre  of  land,  under  the  highest  c^lture^  would  pro* 
duee  Ibod  sufficient  for  several  families,  by  in4ltt' 
trious  labour.  It  only  requires  encour^enieQt, 
method,  and  the  means  of  doing  it. 

The  ci^ital  which  is  acquired  to  any  cojwtryf 
by  commerce  and  manufactures  foir  expoilt,  is  ji|st« 
ly  said  to  be  of  precarious  possestsipq,  and  iiot  to  be 
of  real  benefit  to  internal  industry^  It  is  ^t  least 
only  surplus  C£^itai,  and  th^  surplus  prg^iK^  of 
labour,  that  can  be  exported  with  benefit.     If  the 
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Iab<»ur  of  a  countiy  can  produce  more  than  the 
|K)iMAa1Jion  of  the  coontiy  can  conramie,  it  most  of 
€Ouiie  be  a  benefit  to  the  connfrjr  to  espbrt  that 
smplus  produce,  otherwise  there  would  be  .a  check 
to  indnstiy,  or  a  greater  supply  than  demand  for 
both  labour  and  produce;  but  when  the  whole  la- 
bour of  the  country  can  be  employ  ed,  and  the  whole 
produce  of  that  labour  can  be  consumed  within  the 
country,  it  will  be  disadvantageous  to  export  any 
part  of  that  produce. 

The  general  industry  of  a  country  can  never  ex- 
ceed what  the  capital  of  that  country  can  supply ; 
and,  consequently,  if  the  whole  floating  capital  of  a 
country  be  absorbed  by  the  government,  or  placed 
in  the  public  funds,  or  exported  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, there  can  be  none  left  to  support  the  na^ 
tional  or  internal  industry.  This  seems  to  be,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  present  state  of  this  country,  and 
the  cause  of  the  present  distresses ;  but  such  part  of 
the  capital  as  is  not  sunk,  will  easily  be  recovered 
again.  The  credit  of  the  government  and  of  the  comi* 
try  could  even  now  restore  it,  by  giving  that  dkimu«> 
Ins  and  support  which  are  within  their  means; 
namdy,  by  giving  circulation  to  a  capital,  which 
may  be  raised,  with  secure  meant,  founded  upon 
the  resources,  credit,  industry,  and  fixed  capital  of 
the  country. 

Foreign  trade  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  advantage  to 
every  country,  when  it  tends  to  increase  industry; 
but  when,  by  exportations,  it  takes  from  the  neces^ 
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sary  supply  of  the  inhabitants  and  adds  to  the  prite 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  by  importations  it 
lessens  the  demand  for  labour  and  the  means  of 
employment,  it  is  of  evident  disadvantage.  -  Poli* 
tical  economy,  considered  as  a  branch  of  the 
science  of  a  statesman  or  legislator,  has  been  Iai4 
down  to  have,  two  distinct  parts,  or  objects.  Fkstj 
to  provide  a  plentiful  revenue  or  subsistence  for  the 
people,  or  more  properly,  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
vide such  revenue  and  subsistence  for  themselves; 
and  secondly,  to  supply  the  state,  or  common- 
wealth, with  a  revenue  sufficient  for  the  public  ser- 
vices. It  proposes  to  enrich  both  the  people  and 
the  sovereign.  The  first  consideration,  then,  is  to 
support  and  enrich  the  people,  for  without  their 
means  the  government  cannot  long  be  supported 
Of  beenriched. 

The  fundamental  maxim  of  the  treasure  oj 
fotdgn  trade  seems  much  to  be  overrated  in  the 
system  of  political  economy.  The  inland,  or  home 
trade,  it  is  said,  neither  brings  money  into  the 
country,  nor  takes  money  out  of  it.  If  the  balance 
of  trade  be  against,  a  country,  that  country  must 
evidently  lose  by  it.  If  England,  for  instance,  im- 
|xnt  corn,  and  pay  for  that  corn  with  the  surplus 
manufactures  of  the  country,  which  yield  a  greater 
profit  and  employ  a  greater  quantity  of  labour 
than  the  raising  of  that  corn  in  the  country  would 
have  done,  England  must  be  a  gainer  ;>  but  if 
England  is  obliged  to  pay  for  that  corn  in  money. 
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or  by  drafts  on  the  capital  of  the  country,  whioli 
18  generally  the  mode,  of  payment,- England  :mu8t, 
by  such  transactions,  be  a  loser.     But  if  England 
produced,. within  the  country,  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  com  and  other  necessary  articles,  and  only  ex- 
ported the  superfluous  produce  of  industry  and 
hnniries,  she  would  be. still  a  greater  gainer. 
^  Spain  imports  both  necessaries  and  luxuries,  and 
pays  for  them  from  her  capital,  consequently  Spain 
must  always  be  poor^  and  should  the  supply  of 
that  capital  decrease,  Spain  must  naturally  become 
a  ^miserable  country,  unless  by  a  better  system  it 
has^recourse  to  internal  industry,  .and  raises  a. sup- 
fiy  from  the  resources  within  itself.     In  that  case, 
it  will  be  much  richer  and  happier. than  at  present 
: :  It  is  also  said,  that  a  country  which  has  no  other 
than  inland,  or  home  trade,  can  neither  be  richer 
nor  poorer  by  means  of  it,  except  so  far  as  its  pro- 
sperity or  decay  might  indirectly  influence  the  state 
of  foreign  trade.    But  it  is  evident  that  every  coun- 
try must  become  richer  or  poorer  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  labour,  industry,,  and  capital  item- 
ploys  and  keeps  in  motion,  or  circulation.    .And 
,  sphere  this  can  be -done  to  keep  a  people  fully  em- 
ployed, and  to  furnish  sufficient  subsistence. iind 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  it  does  not. sig- 
nify whether,  it  is  eflected.  by  home  consumption, 
or  by  foreign  or  colonial  trade.     But  of  all  export 
trade,  nothing  can  be  so  beneficial  a^xolonial  trade, 
carried  on  by  a  united  people,  under  proper  regu- 
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hitiolM,  supporting  eaoh  caller's  ikitereirt»  aad  the 
united  indlntry  of  each  other. 

If  mord  edcbaragement  were  given  to  iHir  pii- 
▼ate  trade  with  India,  there  is  no  knowing  to  Wfail 
extent  it  taiay  be  clurried  on^  or  what  benefit  it 
might  produce,  to  the  indostrj  and  coiafdrts  d 
both  countries.  '  If  proper  regulations  wem  made 
to  support  and  increase  the  brade,  and  encomilge 
the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  it  would  be  boundless.  The 
trade  of  this  country  with  North  America,  and  it  i$ 
to  be  hoped.  With  the  southern  part  of  that  conti* 
nent,  will,  by  the  appearance  and  natural  count 
of  things,  increase  to  an  extent  of  incalculable  be- 
tiefit  to  both  countries,  if  the  caprice  and  the  injus* 
tice  of  the  rulers  of  the  respective  countries  do  tiot 
prevent  it.  The  commerce  of  this  country  with 
Russia  and  other  countries  in  Europe  does  not 
appear  to  produce  aby  considerable  advantage  to 
ibis  country,  the  balance  of  trade  being  generally 
against  it.  The  balance  of  trade  is  against  t 
country  when  it  imports  to  a  greater  value  ot 
iffMNint  frodn  any  country  than  it  exports  to  that 
country.  All  foreign,  or  home  trade,  which  tends 
to  increase  the  annual  produce  of  the  industry  of  a 
country,  must  be  of  benefit  to  that  country;  and 
according  as  it  tends  more  or  less  to  increase  or  di- 
minish the  value  of  this  annual  produce  of  industry, 
so  will  it  tend  to  increase  or  diminish  the  real 
vreahh  and  revenue  of  the  country. 
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If  &  foreign  country  can  supply  a  commodity 
chMpei*  than  it  cah  be  prdduced  ai  home,  U  ap- 
pears of  advantage  to  import  it,  if  the  payment  can 
bn  made  iti  some  part  of  the  produce  of  home  in- 
datftry;  for  the  natural  course  of  barter  is  the 
eiteliahge  of  such  commodities  as  one  country  may 
hate  in  sapetfluity,  and  of  which  afooiher  may  be 
dMcient,  or  which,  on  account  of  cUmate  or  other 
eirlsaknstances,  it  cannot  produce;  thus  assisting 
the  labour  and  industry  of  the  respective  countries. 
Russia  and  Sweden,  at  this  time,  exclude  foreign 
produce  as  much  as  possible,  and  are  particularly 
att^fitive  to  increasing  their  internal  industry.  If 
England  were  as  strict  in  this  respect  as  the  Court 
of  St.  Petersburg,  there  would  be  very  little  inter- 
coilrse  of  trade  between  the  two  countries.  The 
baliAllce  of  trade  between  this  country  and  Russia 
Mast  therefore  be  naturally  against  this  country ; 
and  if  a  fair  opening  of  trade,  upon  mutual  and 
e^ual  ^vantage,  cannot  be  established  between  the 
tvi^o  countries,  it  must  naturally  decline,  as  it  cannot 
long  be  continued,  whilst  all  the  profit  is  on  one 
side,  and  all  the  loss  is  on  the  other;  particularly 
in  articles  that  may  be  obtained  from  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  French  and  English  seem  ttlways  to  have 
been  opposing  each  other's  industry,  upon  grounds 
of  very  narrow  and  erroneous  principles.  Tliey 
have  always  been  considered  as  rival  nations  in 
trade,  manufactures,  and  inventions.     If  that  rival- 
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ship  were  encouraged  and  supported  by  emulation, 
instead  of  restrictions  of  every  kind,  it  would  be  of 
mutual  benefit  to  the  industry  of  both  countries* 

m 

If  one  nation  prohibits  the  introduction' of 'the 
manufactures  of  another,  it  is  natural  that  the  latter 
nation  should  exclude  the  commerce  of  the  former, 
and  have  as  little  intercourse  with  it  in  trade  as. 
possible.  Russia,  as  it  is  said,  has  now  laid  a  duty 
of  thirty  per  cent  on  British  goods;  this  is  not  a 
prohibitioii,  but  the  duty  is  too  great  to  allow  of 
much  trade.  This  Government  has  laid  an  enortnods 
duty  on  French  wines  and  brandies,  which  cannot 
be  produced  vx  this  country  by  any  effort  of  indus- 
try, and  if  they  are  required,  even  in  sickOess,  old 
age,  or  infirmity,  as  well  as  for  bodily  comfort, 
they  are  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  rich.  For  this 
reason,  the  French  government  prohibits  the  intro^ 
duction  of  our  manufactures;  but  a  gentlemaa 
who,  not  long  since,  had  a  conversation  with  the 
King  of  France,  declares,  that  the  king  expressed 
his  wish  that  these  restrictions  should  be  done 
away,  and  that  he.  would  admit  our  manufafctures 
of  cutlery,  cottons,  and  other  articles,  if  only  a 
moderate  duty  were  put  upon  their  wines,  and 
brandies ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  policy 
of  this  country  to  admit  of  the  proposal.  This 
however  appears  to  be  a  great  injury  to  the  indus- 
try and  comfort  of  both  countries. 

If  governments  would  lay  reasonable,  instead  of 
excessive,  duties,  without  any  restrictions,  on  all 
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foreign  articles  imported,  they  would  all  b^  gainers, 
and  the  indnttry  of  the  re8pecti?e  coontrieB  would 
be  benefited  by  it  A  duty  of  ten  to  fifteen  per 
cent  On  all  imported  goods  would  produce  an  im^ 
mense  refennej  and  more  than  is  gained  by  govern- 
ments  on  any,  or  almost  any,  article  imported,  if 
allowance  be  made  for  the  consequent  reduction  of 
its  importation ;  for  duties  .  above  that  rate  lead 
either  to  fraud,  smilggling^  or  to  the  prohibition 
and  disuse  of  the  article  to  be  imported.  The  dis- 
position of  most  people  to  possess  any  thing  that  is 
Ibreign  and  nM^d  can,  perhaps^  never  be  conquered ; 
therefore^  people  so  inclined  and  infatuated  should 
be  made  to  pay  for  it ;  but  what  cannot  be  obtained 
upon  reasonable  termayi  under  the  sanction  of  the 
laws,  will,  if  possible,  be  procured  by  violating 
them* 

It  is  an  erroneous  notion,  although  long  esta- 
blished, that,  by  restoring  the  fieedom  of  trade,  or 
fixing  it  upon  just  principles  with  foreign  nations, 
a  great  number  of  people  would  at  once  be  thrown 
out  of  their  ordinary  employment  and  subsistence, 
by  the  preference  which  would  be  given  to  foreign 
goods;  but  nothing  can  be  more  clear  than,  if  the 
people  of  this  country  have  a .  rage  for  French 
goods,  the  people  of  France  have  also  an  equal  rage 
for  British  goods;  and  a  mutual  intercourse  and 
open  trade  between  both  countries  would  be  a 
mutual  benefit,  and  add  greatly  to  the  revenue  of 
each  country. 

vou  J.  2D 
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If  piQople  are  m  capricious  (wluch  ia  vafdly  tbit 
case)  te^  pudbr  foreign  goods  to  thoaa  of  hoiiMi 
mapufaetoryy  they  should  pay  for  tibis  caiprice  tai 
the  govemmenl,  and  thus  make  a  reparatioQ  to  tba 
industry  of  the  country  for  the  privilege  of  wearing 
them ;  but  they  should  not  be  restricted  fipom  lay*, 
ing  ont  their  money  in  such  goods  as.  may  bcsi 
jdease  their  foocy  ^  toe,  by  such,  restriction^  not  only, 
the  freedom  of  trade,  but  the  freedom  of  the  sub*, 
jee^  is  iojuredk  All  nations  would  be  benefited  by. 
a  freedom  of  trade,  founded  upon  just  and  impartial^ 
principles  and  regulations,  and  none  more  so  than 
the  two>  ri?al  nations,  France  and  England*  The 
greater  their  industry  and  produee  of  laboui^  the 
greater  would  be  their  mutual  benefit,  and  dicy 
wsouki*  only  bertrnk  iq  fair  competition  of  creattve 
ingenuity  and  industry. 

It  was  remarked^  that,  after  the  French  war, 
prior  to  the  ruiacMis  American  war,  by  the  reduclioB 
of  the  army  and  the  nary,  nnore  than  one  hundred 
thousand  soldiers  and  seaosen  were  thrown  out  o£ 
their  ordinary  employment  and  means  of  subsiak* 
ence,  a  number,  it  was  said,  equal  to  what  was 
employed  in  the  manufactories.  This  occasioned 
great  distrtss  and  inoouTeniencei  but  in  thoee 
dayathe  nu«ii)«r  was  not  so  great  as  to  occasion 
any  great  disorder  or  convulsion ;  nor  were  the  va- 
grants sensibly  increased  by  it,  nor  the  wages  of 
labour  much  reduced.  Commerce  soon  found  em- 
ploymenl  for  the  seamen,  and  agriculture  and  other 
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pwnits  for  the  aoidier.  The  soldier^  from  hh 
habitoy  is  soon  qualified  to  be  employed  in  any  new 
trade^  but  the  sailor  is  unfitted  for  any  other  pnr** 
suit  but  his  own.  The  law  of  settlement,  or  s 
check  to  maritime  pursuits,  must  either  reduce  thai 
class  of  people  to  pauperism,  or  to  death,  by  star-* 
vation.  Commerce  and  maritime  pursuits  should 
therefore  be  encouraged  and  supported^  but  they 
can  neither  be  encouraged  nor  supported  by  laying 
on  heavy  duties,  or  by  any  restricticma  to  firee 
trade. 

By  the  impost  of  1699,  a  duty  of  S5  per  ceo* 
wn  laid  on  all  French  goods^  In  1696,  a  second 
i}nty  of  M  per  cent  was  added,  the  first  not  having 
been  thought  a  sufficient  discouragement,  and  thia 
was  imposed  upon  all  French  goods,  except  brandj, 
together  with  a  new  duty  of  j£%5  upon  the  tun  of 
French  wine.  The  French  in  return,  of  course^ 
treated  our  goods  and  manufactures  in  the  same 
ihanner ;  and  what  has  been  the  result,  but  injury 
f^  both  countries ;  and  none  have  been  gainers  but 
sBTOgglere,  who  have  imported  British  goods  into 
Firance,  or  French  goods  into  England*. 

It  is  necessary  and  natural  for  governments  to 
lay  restraints  upon  the  importation  of  goods  from 
those  countries  where  the  balance  of  trade  is  against 
ihem,  or  which  do  not  take  payment  or  barter  in 
the  produce  of  their  own  countries;  but  if  the 
natural  interest  of  all  countries  were  properly  con- 

*  Wealth  of  Nstionft. 
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•idered,  there  are  very  few  .inttances,  or  eKceptkms, 
Id  prove  that  a  liberal  and  free  commerce  would 
not  be  beneficial  to  all.  It  cair  oidjr  be  in  thoie 
eoantiies  where  the  people  are  natorall  j.  idl^  and 
where  the  government  wishes  them  to  be  indaf- 
trioos,  and  even  then  it  is  not  the  best  way  to 
effect  it 

*  Nothing  bnt  necessity,  and  tlie  injurions  and 
impolitic  habit  of  people  in  diis  country  requirii^ 
tea,  not  0o\y  as  a  luxury,  but  as  a  necessary  of  life, 
can  justify  the  trade  with  China,  which  take^  no- 
fhiiqf  scarcely  from  this  country,  in  return,  hot 
specie.  The  introduction  of  this  plant  to  the  Bra- 
ails  and  other  countries  might,  past  doobt,  remove 
this  necessity,  and  then  China  would  su£kr,  for^th^ 
mfiumess  of  her  dealings,  as  she  deserves.  Bat 
China  has  an  internal  strength  unknown  to  most 
nations,  and  has  the  means  of  supplying  all  the:ne- 
eessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  within  its  own  territo- 
ries. It  is  a  folly,  then,  to  expect  baiefit  from  a 
trade  with  such  a  country.  The  Chinese  have  also 
the  policy  to  know  that  the  strength  and  independ- 
ance  of  a  country  depend  upon  its  national  resources} 
and  that  internal  industry  is  better  than  foreigo 
trade  y  they  therefore  only  export  the  surplus  pro*, 
dnc^  of  Uieir  industry,  and  take  in  payment  only 
that  which  ?helps  to  support  it;  but  those  are  to 
blame  who  carry  on  such  a  trade  to  their  own 
disadvantage. 

It  has  been  said,  by  Dr.  Suiith,  that  "  if  the 
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knpoitalion  of  corn  were  at  all  times  firee^  our 
fanners  would  probably,  one  year  with  another^ 
gcC  less  money  for  their  corn  than  they  do  at  pre- 
sent; but  the  money  which  they  got  wonkl  be  of 
more  value,  and  would  buy  more  goods  of  all  other 
kinds*  and  would  employ  more  labour."  But  tfiis 
requires  some  consideration,  and  must  depend  upon 
Ihe  mode  of  payment,  or  in  what  way  the  corn  is 
purchased  and  paid  for.  It  seems  difficult  to  c<m^ 
ceiye  how  it  would  employ  more  labour,  unless  the 
payment  were  made  in  manufactured  goods,  and 
eten  then  it  would  i>e  an  injury  to  the  agriculturail' 
hd>our  and  industry  of  the.  country.  The  free  im- 
portation and  exportation  of  com  might  give  encou* 
ragement  to  both  labour  and  commerce.  It  woufid 
lenlible  the  merchant  to  import  com  from  the 
cheapest  countries,  and  to  export  it  to  such  coun- 
tries as  may  be  in  want  of  a  supply.  It  would 
bring  down  labour  to  nearly  the  price  of  other  in*- 
dnstrious  countries,  and  the  labourer  be  still  well 
paid  I  Mid  it  would  thereby  support  agriculture^ 
commerce,  and  manufiu2tures,  and  thus  increase  the 
demand  for  labour;  but,  to  encourage  the  national 
industry,  small  or  moderate  duties  should  be  laid  on 
all  articles  of  importation  that  can  be  raised  in  suf- 
ficiisnt  abundance  within  the  country, .  even  upon 
the  necessaries  of  life,  except  in  case  of  distress,  or 
absolute  necessity;  for  the  support  of  the  state 
must  be  considered  as  well  as  that  of  the  people,:by 
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whom  the  state  must  be  supported  some  wajer 
other. 

It  seeins  inconsistent  with  true  pcdicy  and  jus- 
tice, that  the  produce  of  industry  and  labour  sfaodd 
be  restricted  or  prohibited  from  going  to  the  best 
market;  or  that  the  purchaser  of  any  commodity 
should  be  restrained  from  going  to  the  cheapest 
mid  best ;  without  which  neither  trade  nor  propeitjr 
can  be  said  to  be  free.  It  is  also  hard  that  s  man 
who  possesses  a  revenue  may  not  employ  it  as  he 
thinks  proper^  if  not  to  the  injury  of  others ;  or  that 
the  industry  which  creates  property  may  not  be 
disposed  ofto  the  best  adnmtage.  Theory,  ho wever, 
in  matters  of  commerce,  as  well  as  in  most  cases, 
deserves  little  credit,  unless  it  be  supported  by 
practical  proo6  or  matter  of  iiMst ;  but  error^  once 
established,  may  continue  for  ages,  unless  it  should 
bappen,  upon  any  particular  occasion,  or  circum- 
stance, to  bring  on  enquiry. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  comsumplion  of 
bread  corn,  in  Great  Britain,  is  equal  to  50,600 
quarters  per  diem,  or  18,950,000  quarters  per  an- 
num, which,  at  eighty  shillings  per  quarter,  would 
amount  to  ^S00,000  per  diem,  or  j£^73,000,000 
per  annum.  By  this  calculation  one  bushel  of 
bread  com  will  supply  S9f  persons  per  diem>.  The 
corn  consumed  in  France  in  a  year  has  been  esti- 
mated at  sixty  millions  of  quarters,  which,  at  the 
price  of  only  sixty  shillings  the  quarter,  would 
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«iMluit4c>l60s000g00OofpiMiid8Bterii^^  If  only 
6de-fifth  of  this  eorn  wa*e  imported  into  France,  it 
HFMild  cost  thirty-6ix  millions  of  pounds  sterling, 

'  Which  is  more  than  double  the  value  of  all  its  ex- 
ports, in  the  most  prosperous  year  of  its  commerce. 
If  England  imported  one-fifdi  of  the  quantity  of 
com  consumed,  it  would  require  a  disbursement  of 
nearly  fifteen  miHiotts  per  annum,  which,  untilof  late 

-  years,  was  nearly  equal  to  the  amount  of  Britirib 
produce  and  manufactures  exported  in  any  one 
year.  It  therefore  appears,  that  agricultural  la-* 
hour  and  produce  are  of  more  value  to  a  country 
than  foreign  trade  and  manufactures. 

According  to  this  statement,  France  consumes 
more  bread  corn,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  than  England ;  for  supposing  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  to  be  16,000,000,  and 
tiiat  of  France  to  be  86,000,000,  France  should 
only  consume  double  the  quantity  consumed  in 
Great  Britain;  but  France  consumes  more  than 
three  times  the  quantity  consumed  in  Great  Bri- 
tain; which  arises,  no  doubt,  from  the  French 
making  it  the  principal  article  of  their  food,  and 
also  from  the  habit,  in  that  country,  of  eating  new 
bread,  instead  of  bread  two  or  three  days  stale, 
which  makes  a  difference  of  nearly  one-third  of  the 
consumption ;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  French 
bread  is  made,  will  not  allow  of  its  being  kept  that 
time,  nor  has  it  the  nourishment  or  condiment  of 
the  bread  made  in  England.     In  times  of  scarcity 
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it  would  be  a  great  relief^  to  order  that  no  bread 
should  be  sdd  until  it  was  three  day  a  from  the  o?9q; 
and  if  pure,  well  made,  and  kept  moisty  it  is  tbfim 
more  wholesome,  and  more  pidatable  to  mm^f 
people  than  new  bread. 

The  greatest  trial  of  distress  is,  ixi  a  country 
where  the  pec^le  are  in  want  of  every  thing,  and 
haVe  not  the  means  of  purchasing  any  thing.  This 
teay  be  said  to  be  the  «tate  of  the  poor  in  Spain  y 
but  it  is  as  bad  in  a  country  where  there  is  plenty 
of  every  thing  at  low  prices,  and  no  means  to 
purchase,  at  even  those  prices.  This  is  the  state 
of  many  poor  countries,  and  is  ever  the  case  where 
there  is  no  encouragement  to  industry  or  demand 
foj  labour ;  for  there  is  never  greater  distress  than  in 
countries  where  provisions  are  cheap,  where  a  meal 
may  be  obtained  for  a  penny,  and  where  the  poor, 
for  want  of  employment,  have  not  the  penny  tq 
pay  for  it 

The  tallage,  or  tithes  of  the  produce  of  land, 
are  of  the  greatest  injury  to  agricultural  industry. 
They  seem  to  have  (originated  from  an  avarieious 
principle  of  the  proprietors  of  land;  but  avarice 
and  injustice  are  always  short  sighted.  The  pro* 
prtetors  of  land  were  anciendy  the  legislators  of 
every  part  of  Europe.  The .  laws  relating  to  land 
were,  therefore,  all  calculated  fiir  what  they  sup- 
posed the  interest  of  the  proprietors  of  land.  The 
ancient  lords,  though  extremely  unwilling  them- 
selves, to  grant  any  pecuniary  aid  to  their  so- 
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liei^gn,  easily  allowed  him  to  tallage^  as  tbey  called 
ity-  their  tenants,  and  had  not  knowledge  enough  to 
foresee  how.  this  must,  in  the  end,  affect  their  own 
interests.  Thus  all  taxes,  tithes,  and  services,  wefe 
thrown  upon  the  tenant,  and  thus  the  capital,  which 
accumulated  upon  the  land,  and  should  have  been 
employed  in  its  improvement,  was  taken  from  it. 
By  such  a  system,  little  improvement  could,  or  can 
be  expected  from  the  occupiers  of  land.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  law  should  allow  of  tithes  in  kind. 
There  should  be  a  fixed  modus,  equivalent  to,  or  a 
substitute  for,  it ;  or  better  for  the  agricultural  in- 
terest and  industry  if  the  tithes  were  disposed 
of,  or  allowed  to  be  redeemed  like  the  land  tax. 

It  is  said  to  be  now  only  the  surplus  capital  of 
trade  that  is  employed  in  the  purchace  of  lands, 
because  trade  holds  out  a  greater  temptation  to 
immediate  profit;  but  certainly  not  so  certain  in  its 
effect,  or  so  gainful  in  the  end.  The  one  may 
be  lost,  the  other  is  sure  to  be  preserved,  with 
some  accumulation  of  profit,  if  prudently  and  judi- 
eioosly  managed.  But  no  gooi  is  to  be  done  with 
any  property,  if  neglected,  or  without  industrious 
employment  Those  employed  in  agriculture,  or 
otherwise,  even  the  poor  peasant,  if  properly  re- 
warded, will  always  have  money  or  produce  to 
spare,  if  tbey  are  prudent;  but  those  who  are  living 
upon  capital,  or  others  who  are  unemployed,  must 
soon  be  reduced,  and  must  then  either  rob,  beg,  or 
starve,  either  of  which  is  a  dreadfiil  alternative. 
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There  have  been  instances  known,  and  that  ktely 
-and  frequently,  of  people  selling  every  disposable 
article  they  possessed,  even  the  covering  of  their 
ixxlies,  and  the  beds  they  lay  upon,  before  they 
would  submit  tliemselves,  or  suffer  their  children 
to  beg.  This  is  a  debasement  at  which  the  human 
mind,  if  not  corrupted,  revolts,  and  which  the 
industrious  man  contemplates  with  horror ;  but  if  he 
has  nothing  to  dispose  of,  or  no  employment,  he 
has  no  other  remedy  but  that,  or  crime,  or  to  sink 
under  the  oppression  which  he  can  no  longer  sap- 
port. 

It  has  been  said,  that  it  can  seldom  happen  that 
much  capital  can  be  q[>ared  from  the  common 
necessities^  because,  for  that  there  can  seldom  be 
much  redundancy ;  but  if  this  be  the  case,  from 
what  source  can  have  arisen  the  cajHtai  or  amount 
of  the  national  debt  ?  It  could  not  have  accumu-* 
lated  totally  from  privation.  This  capital  must 
either  have  been  drawn  from  foreign  countries, 
from  trade,  or  from  the  produce  of  the  industry  of 
the  country.  All  bther  sources  but  the  latter  are 
variable  and  uncertain,  and  more  or  less  so^  ac- 
cording as  capital  is  employed,  or  suits  the  par» 
poses  of,  or  is  required  in  trade.  The  stagnation  of 
trade,  and  that  of  agriculture  and  other  industrious 
pursuits,  and  the  conseqnMt  want  of  employment 
for  the  industrious  classes,  are  chiefly  occasioned 
by  so  great  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  country 
being  absorbed  in  the  public  debt,  which  may  be 
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«id  to  be  totally  spent.  A  country,  as  well  as  an 
individual,  can  only  be  said  to  be  rich  or  poor, 
^iccording  to  the  property  it  possesses  after  paying 
its  debts.  This  country  owes  eight  hundred  mil- 
Hons  of  pounds  sterling,  funded  debt,  and  ibrty 
'millions  of  unfunded  debt.  The  fixed  value  or 
capital  of  the  country,  in  land,  may  be  estimated 
as  follows : 

Acres  of  waUe  hmd         5,000,000 

Ditto  of  other  good  land      45,000,000 

Amount  of  acres  of  good,  or  the  only  present  product- 
ive, land         50,000,000 

which,  upon  an  average,  are  only  worth  twenty 

pounds  per  acre,  making  together  the  amonnt 

of  pomids  sterling  ^1000,000/)00 

IMoet  the  amount  of  the  funded  debt,  leaving 

the  unfunded  debt  to  be  discharged  by  other 

800,000,000 


Remaining  capital  of  the  country  in  land  <£900,000,000 

which  would  about  carry  on,  or  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of,  a  two  years  war.  It  therefore  shows, 
that  it  is  neither  the  land  of  a  country^  nor  the 
capital  of  a  country,  that  can  either  support  or  in- 
sure its  prosperity,  or  safety,  without  industiy  and 
labour. 

The  greatest  quatttity  of  gold  and  silver^  ever 
known  to  have  been  in  circulation,  in  this  country, 
is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  thirty  millions  of 
pounds  sterling.     The  whole,  then,  would  not  have 
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paid  four  monlbs  expences  during  the  war;  or,  if 
the  whole  amounted  to  forty-four  miilionsj  it  would 
only  pay  the  interest  and  charges  upon  the  national 
debt  for  one  yean 

If,  therefore,  there  were  no  circulating  medinm 
but  specie,  for  facilitating  exchanges  in  this  coob<- 
try,  it  would  be  impossible  that  trade,  to  Us  pre- 
sent extent,  could  be  carried  on,  or  that  the  wanta 
and  necessities  of  the  country  could  be  supplied  or 
procured.  What  is  deficient  in  coin  is  made  up  by, 
paper  money,  or  credit,  which  answers  the  same 
purpose,  and  produces  an  immense  saving  and  bene- 
fit to  the  country.  If  all  payments  were  made  in 
specie,  two  hundred  millions,  perhaps,  would  be 
found  insufficient  for  the  purpose ;  the  interest  upon 
which,  besides  the  wear  of  the  coin,  would  be  a  loos 
paid,  for  the  use  of  that  money,  of  ten  millions  per 
annum.  The  credit  of  a  country  is  therefore  of 
more  value  than  the  coin  in  circulation. 

After  land  and  specie,  the  remaining  part  of  the 
capital  of  a  country  must  be  manufactured  goods, 
houses,  and  dead  or  live  stock,  the  produce  of  land 
or  labour,  and  the  floating  capital  of  bulUon  and 
debts,  due  to  the  country  fixrni  foreign  nations. 
Nearly  the  whole  annual  produce  or  resources  of  a 
country,  must  therefore,  as  is  very  clear,  proceed 
from  land  and  labour ;  and,  if  these  be  neglected, 
all  other  resources  must  naturally  be  insufficient  for 
the  support  of  the  country. 
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'■■  It  has  been  stated  that  matiiifactiiren,  during  a 
war,  majr  hare  a  double  demand  upon  them,  and 
be  called  upon  first  to  work  up  goods,  to  be  sent 
abroad,  for  paying  the  bills  drawn  upon  foreign 
countries,  for  the  pay  and  provision  of  the  army ; 
and,  secondly,  to  work  up  such  as  are  necessary  for 
purchasing  the  common  returns  that  had  usually 
been  consumed  in  the  country.  In  the  midst  of 
the  most  destructive  foreign  war,  therefore,  the 
greatest  part  of  manu&ctures  may  frequently  flou* 
rish  greatly ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  they  may  de- 
cline on  the  return  of  peace.  They  may  flourish 
amidst  the  ruin  of  a  country,  and  begin  to  decay 
upon  the  return  of  its  prosperity.  This  is  actually 
the  case,,  at  present,  in  the  different  countries  of 
Europe ;  but  it  will  soon  be  discovered,  that  a  more 
beneficial  change  would  take  place,  by  a  better 
and  more  natural  incitement  to  industry. 

The  state  of  many  different  branches  of  British 
manufactures,  during  the  American  war,  and  some 
tune  after  that  peace,  as  well  as  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  war,  and  present  peace,  certainly 
proves  the  truth  of  this  assertion ;  and  if  we  except 
the  mistake,  or  miscalculation,  of  bills  being  drawn 
upon  foreign  countries,  for  the  payment  «id  sub- 
ristence  of  troops,  the  axiom  will  be  completely 
verified. 

In  179s  the  exports^,  at  ^eir  declared  value, 

*  The  exports  of  Eoglsod  fell  off  Irom  the  year  1772  to  1783, 
from  ei^hteeen  milliont  to  eleT^  millions. 
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amounted  to  only  tmeniy-^two  millions  of  pounds 
sterling.  In  the  last  year  of  the  war,  before  ihm 
treaty  of  Amiens,  they  amounted  to  forty  mlllians. 
In  1804  they  amounted  to  only  thirty^four  miUimus 
and  they  have  since  extended  to  upwards  of  fifty- 
millions. 

It  therefore  appears,  that  a  commercial  country 
can  best  supply  the  expences  of  foreign  war,  unless 
war,  according  to  the  late  French  sjrstem,  can  be 
made  to  supply  itself;  but  the  increasing  debty 
which  is  naturally  incurred  thereby,  must  ultimate^ 
ly  ifoll  upon  the  land,  labour,  and  industry  of  the 
country.  The  manufacturer  and  the  merchanti; 
and  those  employed  by  gOTemment,  are  the  only 
gainers^  if  any ;  for,  of  these,  more  have  reason  to 
repent  than  to  rejoice  at  such  inhuman,  and  often 
fatal  and  uncertain,  modes  of  acquiring  riches. 

It  has  been  justly  said,  that  the  most  advanta- 
geous employment  of  any  capita],  to  the  country 
to  which  it  belongs,  is  that  which  maintains  there 
the  greatest  quantity  of  productive  labour,  aod  in- 
creases, the  most,  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  that  country*;  but  the  quantity  of 
productive  labour  which  a  given  capital  can  maiiK 
tain,  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  em-* 
ployed,  the  nature  of  the  employment,  and  tfae- 
quickness  or  tardiness  of  the  returns  of  that  capital* 
It  is  a  superabundance  of  capital  that  makes  na- 

«  SuiUt's  Weslth  of  Natiorir 
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tiom  seek  for  new  branches  of  trade,  and  every  new 
bcftttcb  of  trade»  or  industry,  adds  to  the  wealth  and 
pfosperity  of  a  country;  therefore,  to  prohibit  a 
gjmt  people  firom  making  all  they  can  of  every  part 
of  their  own  produce,  or  from  employing  their  stock 
and  industry  in  the  way  they  may  judge  most  ad- 
vantageous to  themselves,  is  a  manifest  violation  of 
the  most  sacred  rights  of  mankind. 

There  was  a  very  great  check  to  the  commerce 
of  Great  Britain  during  the  American  war.  The 
exports  fell  <^  from  seventeen  to  eleven  millions  a 
year ;  but  they  have  since  risen  to  forty- five  millions, 
and  the  trade  to  America  has  risen  fully  in  its  fair 
pn^rtion.  It  has  been  conjectured,  and  probably 
with  great  truth,  that,  in  half  a  century  more,  Ame- 
rica alone  may  take  more  of  our  manufactures, 
annually,  than  all  the  worid  does  at  present. 

The  causes  of  decay  in  our  foreign  trade  were 

stated^  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale  and  other  writers, 

more  than  a  century  ago,  to  arise  from  an  excessi 

and  improper  mode  of  taxation,  in  the  high  price 

of  labour,  in  the  increase  of  luxury,  fcc;  and  soine 

attributed  it  to  the  growth  of  the  colony  trade, 

which  certainly  is  the  best  of  all.     If  those  writers 

were  now  living,  what  would  they  say  in  support  of 

their  arguments  ?  They  may  certainly  say  the  same 

things,  but  they  would  most  likely  be  ashamed 

to  have  advanced  such  arguments  at  the  time  they 

did. 
The  owners  of  great  mercantile  qv  floating  capi- 
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t&Is  ate  necessarily  the  leskders  atui  conductDrs  of 
the  whc^le  industry  of  a  nation,  and  their  exampk 
has  a  tiiuch  greater  influence  dpon  the  whole  in- 
dustrious part  of  the  community,  than  that  of  any 
other  set  of  men.     When  capital  is  withheld^  the 
labourer  must  necessarily  be  unemployed.    When 
the  heads  of  a  nation  are  idle^  the  labourers  of  that 
nation  will  also  be  idle.     If  they  are  industrious  or 
indolent,  profligate  or  prudent,  the  lower  orders  of 
pieople  will  assume  the  safne  character.   If  the  mas- 
ter be  dissolute  and  disorderly,  the  servant,  who 
shapes  his  work  according  to  the  pattern  which  his 
master  gives  him,  will  also  shape  his  life  according 
to  the  example  which  he  sets  him.     But  if  acca* 
mulation  grows  so  big  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy, 
that  they  are  unable  to  wield  it,  they  naturally  be- 
come slothful  and  inattentive  to  industry,  and  thus 
bpth  accumulation  and  industry  are  checked  and 
prevented,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  most  in-* 
cliried  and  disposed  to  accumulate  and  be  indus- 
trious; and  the  funds  destined  for  the  maintenance 
of  productive  labour  receive  no  augmentation  from 
the  revenues  of  those  who  ought  naturally  to  aug- 
ment  them  the  most.    The  capital  of  a  country, 
instead  of  increasing,  thus  gradually  dwindles  away, 
and  the  quantity  of  productive  labour  maintained 
in  it  becomes  every  day  less  and  less. 

In  countries  where  capitals  have  been  amassed 
to  an  immense  amount,  and  where  the  whole  capi- 
till  tfrf  a  country  is  absorbed  by,  or  in  the  hands  of. 
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:tal_of  a  country  is  absorbed  by^  or  in  the  h&nds  of, 
a  (^w  people,  the  remainder  of  the  community  is 
always  found  to  be  extremely  poor  and  distressed. 
Oreat  capitalists,  in  land  or  money,  have  no  occa- 
sion to  increase  their  capitals;  and,  therefore,  they 
have  no  incitement,  or  inducement,  nor  in  general 
any  inclination,  to  promote  industry.  If  they  are 
prudent,  all  they  study  is  to  live  within  their  in* 
:comes;  if  they  are  profligate,  their,  expenditure 
generally  flows  through  an  unprofitable  channel, 
and  adds  nothing  to  the  productive  industry  or 
capital  of  the  nation. 

Overgrown  capitals,  when  they  become  nu- 
merous and  partial,  and  are  tied  up  for  a  number  of 
years,  must  be  the  eventual  ruin  of  every  country 
under  such  circumstances,  because  they  absorb 
-and  arrest  the  circulating  and  natural  means  neces- 
sary to  promote  productive  labour  and  industry. 
The  ;ad vantages  thus  procured  to  a  single  orderW 
men,  are  in  every  way  hurtful  to  the  general  in- 
-terest  of  society  and  to  the  welfare  of  every  country 
so  situated. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  supposed,  that  so  much 
philanthropy  will  ever  exist  in  the  world  as  to  in- 
duce men,  who  are  in  possession  of  large  fortunes, 
to  give  up,  whilst  they  live,  either  the  whole,  6t 
even  a  part,  of  their  capital  for  merely  the  general 
good  of  mankind,  and  the  support  of  industry.  It 
would  be  doing  a  great  deal,   if  they  would  only 

VOL.  1.  2  E 
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disclose  oC  tipfirt  oC  theNT  MfiemiM  m  this  ways  but 
th^  qopipbiuit  ia»  tbitt  Uiiey  do  aot  leod  out  their 
onQMift  t^sttoh  u$efi|]  purposes.  Perhaps  ttM^  tajses 
aod  poor  cates  force  fipom  theoai  that  which.  ^7  might 
othecwiae  gire,,  or  ought  to  give  vohmtaril j :  bat, 
hovroifen.  it  they  woald  attend  early  to  the  vdse 
adn^onitkin  of  eKperience,  they  would  avoid  the 
iiecmsity  o£  heiag.  called  upon  to  contribate^  by 
qonpftolfipoa,  vhat  a  laore  judiciova  attentioa^  in 
tine^  wcwid  easily  prevent  If  aay  ona  vera  to 
oalculate  the  exp^iices  incurred  in  this  cooatry^ 
by  war,  since  the  commencemeiit  of  the  war 
io;  i739>  aad  the  blood  that  has  been  shad  in  frivo- 
loiukand  useless  qauaes»  he  woAiId  hardly  comprehend 
how  such  auseoies  could  have  been  inflicted  upon 
.maailMnd.  by  bawmi  or  intelligent  beiags.  If  he 
^ilalsp^rafleolb  apiw  the  distress  which  it  has.occa* 
^iaued>.aod  thQ  iflsoaease  toil  and  debt  produced  in 
coii3e!()ueiiPfi»  be  will  hardly  fooa  to  himself  an  idea 
boat  tbeif.  pressure  couU  hs^e  been  borne. 

It  appeai^s,  in  hisfeory,  that  it  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore the  parliaments  of  England  could  be  brought 
toiwcb.  Si^st^^ni  of  aianagement^  as  to  gnant  the 
necessarjc  support. to  the  civil  and  military  estabfish- 
.UMWta  oi  4ie  coaatry  $  but  they  appear,  since  thai 
Ain)e>  to.  have  gfone  oa  as  if  their  bounty  in  that  re- 
spects laaoe  aemr  toi  hwe  an  end.  If  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  bad  beea  «^k^»  whether  this  cpuntr> 
could  ever  incur,  or  support,  a  debt  of  eight  hundred 
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sniHiOBSi  he  wdirfid  bftVe  said  No;  the  cooiott'y 
ftMM;  fail  first ;  and  if  any  one  were  now  to  be  asked^ 
whether  this  country  can  sopport  or  discharge  such 
a  debft^  without  every  incitement  and  encourage- 
ilWBt  to  industry,  and  a  more  dqual  distribution  of 
the  burden,  he  must  be  bereft  of  his  lienses,  or  know 
*efy  little  oif  the  matter,  if  he  replied  Yes.  There 
Bfiust  always  be  a  Kmit  to  all  human  eflbrts,  beyond 
which  it  is  impossible  to  go. 

If  a  great  part  of  the  capital  of  a  country  bd  ab- 
sorbed by  the  government,  and  the  remainder  be 
Hept  from  circulation  by  the  wealthy  part  of  the 
commddity,  who  have  no  disposition  to  support 
ffodilctive  labour  and  industry^  the  capital  of  the 
country  must  naturally  soon  dwindle,  and  both  the 
country  and  the  people,  great  and  small,  be  reduced 
to  misery.  If  there  be  no  employment  Ibr  the  poor, 
tbey  moet  be  supported  by  the  rich,  or  perish ;  or, 
what  is  worse,  extreme  necessity  will  force  them  to 
violence.  If,  by  the  productive  labour  of  the  in- 
dustriou's  classes,  the  state  cannot  be  supported, 
(which  is  the  only  true  and  lasting  support  of  every 
state,)  it  must  take  from  the  rich,  and  thus  devour 
the  capital  of  the  country,  which  can  last  but  for 
awhile}  and  then,  like  other  things  and  other 
states,  that  we  have  seen  or  read  of,  may  this  noble 
country,  like  the  empires  of  old,  smk  into  nothings 
and  consign  all  its  greatness  to  a  few  pages  in  his* 
tory,  as  a  lesson  for  future  ages. 

With  energy  and  wise  poHcy,  there  is  no  fear 
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that  this  .country  ^iH  ever  be  reduced  to  such  a 
state ;  by  neglect  and  want  of  proper  managementf 
it  not  only  may»  but  ipust  inevitably  be ;  for  it  is 
by  these  means^  that  the  greatest  empires  have  been 
reduced,  though,  with  prudence  and  care,  they 
might  have  been  preserved  to  the  present  day. 
The  histories  of  all  fallen  countries  will  show  that 
their  downfal  was  the  effect  of  roily,  sanctioned  by 
injustice,  and  not  the  effect  of  any  natural  cause. 
They  all  tumbled,  like  Phaeton,  from  the  height  of 
greatness,  by  not  knowing  to  what  point  they  could 
ascend,  without  tN  danger  of  falling  ;  but  more  by 
neglect,  believing  that  if  they  could  provide  for  the 
nebessities  of  the  day,  the  morrow  would  provide 
for  itself. 

[  With  respect  to  the  encouragement  of  husbandry, 
aS;Dr.  Paley  very  justly. observes,  "  in  this,  as  in 
ev.ery  other  employment,  the  true  reward  of  in- 
dustry is  in  the  price  and  sale  of  its  produce,  or  the 
profit  which  arises  to  the  labourer,  which  is  the 
only  spring  that  keeps  human  labour  in  motion,^ 
and  no  one  should  share  in  the  profit  who  does  not 
assist  in  the  production.'*  The  violation  of  this 
fundamental  maxim  of  agrarian  policy  constitutes 
the  source  of  all  dissention  and  misery  among  man^ 
kind. 

^  "  Beside  the  production  of  provision,  there  re- 
mains to  be  considered  the  distribution-  It  is  in 
vain  that  provisions  abound  in  a  country,  unless  all 
its  inl>abitants  are  able  to  obtain  a  sJiare  of  ihem. 
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The  plenty  of  provision  produced,  or  the  quantity  of 
the  public  stock,  affords  subsistence  to  individuals, 
and  encouragement  to  the  formation  of  families, 
only  in  proportion  as  it  is  distributed;  that  is,  in 
proportion  as  these  individuals  are  allowed  to 
draw  from  it  a  supply  of  their  own  wants.  The 
distribution,  therefore,  becomes  equally  important 
with  the  production.  Now  there  is  but  one  prin- 
ciple of  distribution  that  can  ever  become  universal, 
namely,  the  principle  of  exchange^  or,  in  other 
words,  that  every  man  have  something  to  give  in 
return  for  what  he  wants.  Bounty,  however  it 
may  come  in  aid  of  another  principle,  however  it 
may  occasionally  qualify  the  rigour,  or  supply  the 
imperfection  of  an  established  rule  of  distribution, 
can  never  itself  become  that  rule  or  principle; 
because  men  will  not  work  to  give  that  labour  away. 
Moreover,  the  only  equivalents  that  can  be  offered 
in  exchange  for  provision,  ^re  power  and  labour. 

"All  property  is  power.  What  we  call  property 
in  land,  is  the  power  to  use  it  and  to  exclude  others 
from  the  use.  Money  is  the  representative  of 
power,  because  it  is  convertible  into  power.  The 
value  of  it  consists  in  its  faculty  of  procuring 
power  over  things  and  persons.  But  power,  which 
results  from  civil  conventions,  (and  of  this  kind  is 
what  we  call  a  man's  fortune  or  estate,)  is  necessa- 
rily confined  to  a  few,  and  is  withal  soon  ex- 
hausted :  whereas  the  capacity  of  labour  is  every 
xnan*8  natural  possession,  and  composes  a  constant 
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and  renewing  fund.     The  hire,  therefore,  or  pro- 
duce ^  personal  industry^  is  ihnk  vrliich  the  bulk 
of  every  community  must  bring  to  flotfurket,  in  ex* 
change  for  the  means  of  subsistence ;  thus  empldy- 
ment  must,  in  every  country,  be  the  medium  of 
distribution  and  the  source  of  supply  to  individuals. 
But  when  we  consider  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  provision,  as  distinct  from  and  iode- 
pendent  of  each  other ;  when,  supfiosing  the  same 
quantity  to  be  produced,  we  enquire  in  wh^  way, 
or  according  to  what  rule,  it  may  be  distributed, 
we  are  led  to  a  conception  of  the  subject  not  at  all 
agreeable  to  truth  and  reality;  for  in  truth  and 
reality,  though  proyisloo  must  b^  produced  before 
it  be  distributed,  yet  the  production  depends,  in 
a  great  measure,    upon   the  distribution.      The 
quantity  of  provision  raised  out  of  the  giouud,  so 
far  as  the  rsiising  of  it  requires  human  art  or  la* 
hour,  will  evidently  be  regulated  by  the  demand ; 
the  demand,  or,  in  other  words,  the  price  and  sale, 
beij9g  that  which  alone  rewards  the  care,  or  ex* 
cites  the  diligence  of  the  labourer.     But  the  sale  of 
provision  depends  upon  the  number,  not  of  those 
who  want,  but  of  those  who  have  something  to 
offer  in  return  for  what  they  want;  not  of  those 
who  would  consume,  but  of  those  who  can  buy ; 
that  is,   upon  the    number  of   those  who  have 
the  fruits  of  some  other  kiud  of  industry  to  tender 
in  exchange  for  what  they  stand  in  need  6f  from 
the  production  of  the  soil.    No  man  can  purchace 
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wiihout  an  eqnivaleDt ;  and  that  equivaleat,  by  the 
geMmlky  of  the  peo^e,  mtf^t  fn  Hif^ty  ^diintt^  be 
deri?ed  from  emplojtocnDt. 

It  Bf^pearey  as  Dr  Paley  farther  obsenres^ 
that  the  biisiitoss  of  one  half  of  mankind  is^  to 
set  the  other  half  at  work;  that  is,  to  provide 
articles  which,  by  tempting  the  desires,  may 
stimulate  the  industry,  and  call  forth  the  activity  of 
those,  upon  the  esertion  of  whose  industry  and  th^ 
application  of  whose  faculties,  the  production  of 
human  provision  depends.  A  certiain  portioh  only 
of  hnman  labour  is,  or  can  be  productive,  the  rest 
is  instrumental ;  but  both  are  equally  necessary, 
though  the  one  have  no  other  object  than  to  excite 
the  other.  Let  it  be  remembered  then,  that  agri- 
culture is  the  immediate  source  of  human  pro- 
vision; that  trade  conduces  to  the  production 
of  provision  only  as  it  promotes  agriculture;  thM 
the  whole  system  of  commerce,  vast  and  various  As 
it  is,  has  no  other  puUic  importance  thati  it!* 
subserviency  to  this  end.  But  when,  for  instance, 
the  Dutch  raise  madder  and  exchange  it  for  cbtn ; 
or  when  the  people  of  America  plant  tobacco  and 
send  it  to  Europe  for  cloth;  the  Cultivation  of 
madder  and  tobacco  becomes  as  necessary  to  the 
subsistence  of  the  inhabitants,  and  affects  the  com- 
forts and  industry  of  those  countries  as  sensibly  as 
the  actual  production  of  food ;  and  the  same  tkiay 
be  sfitid  of  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  or  any  other 
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article  requiring  employment  or  promoting  in- 
dustry, or  by  which  the  various  wants  and  neces- 
saries of  life  may  be  exchanged. 

The  ease  of  subsistence  and  the  encouragement  of 
industry  depend  neither  solely  upon  the  price  of  la* 
hour  nor  upon  the  price  of  provision,  but  upon  the 
prpportion  which  the  oqe  bears  to  the  other;  for 
neither  gold  nor  silver  can  feed  or  clothe  mankind ; 
but  money  n^ay  be  made  useful  by  acting  as  a 
stimulus  to  industry  ;  although  in  abundance  it  has 
the  rever^  effect,  by  creating  idleness,  which  has 
been  evinced  in  Spain  since  the  acquisition  of  its 
South  American  dominions.  Nor  is  any  country 
ever  found  to  be  rich  and  prosperous  where  the 
necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  are  cheap,  because 
labour  is  ever  too  cheap  in  proportion;  and  in 
^uch  countries  there  can  be  but  little  demaqd  and 
but  a  poor  reward  for  labour,  which  is  the  chief 
support  of  every  country.  It  is  useless,  a$  before 
observed,  that  a  loaf  of  bres^d  may  be  obtained  for  a 
penny,  if  the  labourer  has  not  the  penny  to  pay  for 
it,  and  that  there  is  no  demand  for  his  labour;  or, 
if  there  should  be,  that  he  is  not  properly  and  justly 
rewarded,  which  is  always  the  case  in  poor  coun- 
tries, or  under  unfavourable  governments.  No 
country  can  rise  or  be  enriched  under  such  circum-^ 
stances.  There  must  be  profit  or  good  pay  to  the 
labourer,  and  profit  in  every  branch  of  industry  for 
a  country  and  a  people  to  thrive ;  and  it  is  no  con- 
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aolatioh  to  a  benevolent  ^mind  that  the  articles  of 
comfort  and  laxury  may  be  obtained  at  a  cheap 
rate,  if  the  labourer  be  not  properly  paid  for  his 
hire.  The  true  and  real  intere&t  of  society  must,' 
sooner  or  later,  suffer  for  such  injustice,  which 
brings  down  its  own  punishment 

**  When  the  division  of  labour  has  been  once 
thoroughly  established,  it  is  but  a  small  part  of  a 
man's  wants  which  the  produce  of  his  own  labour 
can  supply.'*  Man^  in  civilized  society,  therefore, 
stands  at  all  times  in  need  of  the  co-operation  and- 
assistance  of  great  multitudes,  whilst  his  whole  life 
is  scarcely  sufficient  to  gain  the  friendship  of  a  few. 
persons.  In  almost  every  other  race  of  animals, 
each  individual,  when  it  grows  up  to  maturity^  is 
entirely  independant,  and,  in  its  natural  slate,  has 
occasion  for  the  assistance  of  no  other  living 
creature;  but  man  has  almost  constant  occasion 
for  the  help  of  his  brethren,  and  it  is  in  vain  for  him 
to  expect  it  from  their  benevolence  only ;  he  will 
be  more  likely  to  prevail,  if  he  can  interest  their 
self-love  in  his  favour,  and  show  them  that  it  is 
for  their  own  advantage  to  do  for  him  what  he  re* 
quires  them  to  do.  ; 

By  mutual  wants  the  surplus  produce  of  one  man*s 
particular  labour  is  exchanged  for  that  of  anothert 
and  by  the  medium  of  money  and  merchants  this 
exchange  takes  place.  The  natural  mode  of  exchang- 
ing one  commodity  for  another  is,  by  means  of  mer- 
chants, whose  business  it  is  to  know  the  wants  and 
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surplus  productions  of  all  parts  of  the  world ;  tcr 
collect  from  the  one  and  to  supply  the  other,  by 
which  means  both  become  relieved,  and  the  111* 
bourer  or  manufacturer  is  kept  to  the  regular  em* 
ployment  which  he  best  understands,  and  is  ssved 
the  loss  of  time  which  he  mi»t  otherwise  employ  in 
disposing  of  the  surplus  produce  of  his  laboori  But 
this  regular  mode  of  barter  and  proper  distribntiiiD 
of  labour,  thoi^h  so  natural  and  beneficial,  has  of 
late  years  been  thrown  much  oiit  of  ib  proper 
course  or  channel,  by  manufacturers  b^comiog 
merchants,  and  merchants  becoming  manufactu*^ 
rers,  to  the  great  injury  of  themselves.and  others* 

Money  is  considered  to  be  the  most  convenient 
medium  for  the  ejcchange  of  the  necessaries  or  luxu* 
ries  of  life ;  but  where  paper  has  the  same  currency, 
security  and  credit,  it  is,  in  a  commercial  point  of 
Yiew,  of  equal  value,  and  still  more  convenient. 
It  appears  that,  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
mnotig  the  Trench,  and  that  of  William  the  Con- 
queror among  the  English,  the  proportion  between 
the  pound,  shilling,  and  penny,  has  been  uniformly 
the  same  as  at  present,  though  the  value  of  each 
has  varied  considerably.  Avarice  and  the  injustice 
of  princes  and  sovereign  states,  abusing  the  confi- 
dence of  their  Subjects,  have  by  degrees  diminished 
the  real  quantity  of  metal  contained  in  their  coins. 
The  Roman  as^  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic, 
was  reduced  to  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  its  Vltloe; 
and  instead  of  weighing  a  pound,  or  twelve  ounce5> 
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it  i¥eighed  oniy  half  an  oance.  So  it  ever  is  in  all 
ratting  countries,  and  this  is  the  first  symptom  of, 
EMd  expedient  on,  their  decline. 

These  contrivances,  whether  in  specie  or  paper 
mmiey,  or  by  jobbing  in  the  funds,  are  the  means 
vpbich  bankrupt  nations  always  have  recourse  to,  in 
3i<der  to  extinguish  their  debts.  The  people  then 
hose  their  confidence  in  the  government,  and  the 
country  naturally  declines.  The  English  pound, 
lulling,  and  penny,  contain  at  pnesent  about  a 
third  part  of  what  they  formerly  did,  and  the  French 
pound,  shilling,  and  penny,  about  a  sixty-sixth 
part  of  their  original  value;  and  during  the  revoiu* 
tion,  the  paper  money  of  France  and  other  conn- 
tries  was  reduced  to  nothing.  The  vales  reales  of 
Spain  are  now  at  eighty  per  cent  discount;  and  the 
paper  money  of  Denmark  has  been  at  as  low  an 
ebb^or  worse  than  that  of  Spain ;  but  in  no  instance, 
of  late,  has  Great  Britain  been  reduced  to  such 
expedients,  or  ever  can,  Whilst  the  bond  of  unity 
between  the  people  and  the  government  remains 
perfect ;  but  should  this  natural  national  unity  be 
once  dissolved,  or  be  disturbed  by  such  manoeuvres, 
the  ruin  will  be  here  more  deplorable  than  has  ever 
yet  been  witnessed  in  any  (alien  country. 

Money  has  become  in  all  civilized  countries  the 
universal  instrument  of  commerce,  by  the  intervene 
tion  of  which,  goods  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  are 
bought  and  sold,  or  exchanged  for  one  another ; 
but  where  commerce  is  carried  on  to  a  great  ex- 
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teotj  it  is  not  the  most  convenient  medium  of  ex- 
change; and  when  the  value  of  paper  money  can 
be  secured  and  ascertained,  it  is  a  much  better  me- 
dium of  exchange  for  large  transactions.  Gold  is 
only  preferable  to  iron,  because  it  is  of  an  esta- 
blished higher  value,  by  being  more  difficult  to  be 
procured ;  but  it  is  only  a  relative  or  nominal  valnet 
like  all  other  articles  of  commerce,  for  should  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  this  metal  be  found,  it  would 
be  of  no  more  value  than  iron,  lead,  or  copper.  It 
has  its  value  only  in  the  established  price  put  upon 
it,  like  other  articles,  or  the  quantity  of  labour  or 
necessaries  of  life  that  may  be  procured  or  ex- 
changed for  a  given  quantity  of  it.  The  paper 
money  of  England,  when  secured  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  who  are  all  interested  in  sup- 
porting its  credit  and  circulation,  is,  in  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view,  of  equietl  value  within  the  realm ; 
or  at  least,  whilst  all  agree  to  take  it  as  an  equiva- 
lent, or  exchange  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Should 
all  agree  to  receive  iron  as  a  medium  of  exchange, 
like  the  Spartans,  it  would  be  the  same  thing,  but 
not,  so  convenient. 

The  benefit  of  labour,  as  before  observed,  does 
not  so  muph  depend  upon  the  price  that  is  paid  for 
it,  as.  Upon  cobstant  employment  and  good  regula- 
tions in.  other  respects.  Every  one  who  is  the  least 
acquainted  'with  the  subject,  must  know  that  the 
poor  are  sometimes  overpaid,^  at  least  in  manufac- 
tories, and  are  at  other  times  left  to  starve ;  they 
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therefore,  in  times  of  demand  for  their  labour^  get 
all  they  can,  and  which  they  have  not  the  prudence 
to  keep  or  save.  By  a  fixed  principle  of  employing 
none  but  prudent  people,  who  would  lay  by  some- 
thing in  a  saving  bank,  in  case  of  necessity,  this 
evil  would  be  prevented,  and  the  morals  of.  the 
people  would  thereby  be  much  amended.  Those 
ivho  have  travelled  through  Spain,  Portugal,  France, 
Italy,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  other  countries 
in  Europe,  must  know  that  the  poor  are  much 
worse  off  in  those  countries  than  in  England;  but 
this  is  no  reason  why  the  condition  of  the  poor  in 
England  may  not  be  amended,  which  seems  to 
want  nothing  but  good  management  and  proper 
regulations,  particularly  as  to  their  morals,  prudent 
conduct,  and  saving  principles,  and  as  much  as  can 
be,  the  assurance  of  constant  employment,  or  the 
means  of  supporting  themselves  by  savings,  in  case 
^hey  may  be  in  want  of  it.  They  are  either  overpaid 
or  underpaid,  and  no  plan  or  means  are  employed  to 
make  them  provident ;  which  could  easily  be  done^ 
if  this  were  made  the  first  recommendation  to  pro- 
cure them  employment.  Some  servants,  for  instance, 
will  save  more  upon  ten  pounds  a  year  wages,  than 
others  will  upon  fifty ;  but  they  must  have  con- 
stant employment,  good  Conduct,  and  good  masters, 
to  be  enabled  to  do  it. 

There  appears  to  be  something  divine  in  the 
idea,  that  every  man  should  maintain  himself  and  his 
family  by  his  own  independent  means,  or  industry ; 
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tiQt  first  He  miist  bave  the  power  or  capacity  to 
do*  ik;  and  it  seems  impossible  that  a  humao 
being  can  exist  without  the  aid  of  otherdj,  for  in 
-in&ncy  he  must  die  without  such  aid,  and  if,  in 
matqrer  years,  he  should  chance  to  fall  into  a  pit^ 
he  must  there  perish^  unless  some  one  will  hare  the 
charity  to  help  him  out ;  the  same  with  number- 
less other  misfortunes  in  life.  jLt  may  however  be 
said,  that,  with  prudence,  he  would  avoid  sucb 
accidents ;  but  who  has  wisdom  enough  to  secure 
himself  against,  and  always  to  avoid,  misfortunes  i 
No  onei  and  therefore  if  mankind  are  to  be  made 
happy  and  safe  in  this  life,  they  must  depend  upon 
the  mutual  assbtance  and  kindness  of  each  nthsf. 
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CHAP.  XL 

On  the  Origin  of  Crime,  and  the  Effects  of  drinking 

spirituous  Liquors* 

The  origin  of  crime  seems,  in  most  cases,  accord'^ 
ing  to  the  evidence  of  Mr*  Poynder,  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  proceed 
from  the  habit  of  drinking  spirituous  liquonu  The 
account  he  gives  of  it  is  horrible  in  the  extreme, 
aid  no  doubt  true;  but  it  cannot  be  admitted  n<nr 
inferred  from  this,  that  drinking  of  spirituous  liquors 
is  always  the  sole  cause  <^  and  preparatory  to,  or 
the  precursor  of,  crime* 

Idleness,  bad  example,  extravagance,  evil  com- 
munications, and  poverty,  or  distress  of  mind,  as 
well  aa  corrupt  nature,  unreformed,  or  a  want  of 
proper  education,  morality,  and  religion,  are  causes 
which  frequently  lead  to  both  drunkenness  and 
erirae.  Juvenile  delinquency,  for  instance,  is  not 
always  stimulated  by  strong  liquors*  Every  iay 
gives  proofs  of  people  committing  crimes  from  ac* 
tual  want,  desperation,  and  despair.  This  cannot 
be  the  effect  of  strong  liquors,  though  strong  liquors 
may  tend  to  the  frequency  and  magnitude  of 
crimes.  The  Mahometans  are  not  accustomed  to 
drink  strong  liquors,  and  yet  there  is  not  a  more 
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vicious,  thieving,  or  murderous  set  of  people  in 
the  world. 

Crime,  no  doubt,  proceeds  from  a  corrupt  or  per- 
verted mind,  which  may  be  stimulated  to  action 
.  by  strong  liquors.  Neglect  in  forming  the  youth- 
ful mind  and  character,  and  the  want  of  establishing 
good  habits,  by  a  proper  course  of  religion,  mora- 
lity>  prudence,  and  industry,  and  also  bad  associa- 
tions and  bad  examples,  are  the  true  causes  which 
lead  to  both  drunkenness  and  crime. 

Mr.  Poynder  states,  that,  in  his  official  capacity, 
^s  Under  Sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex,  and 
Clerk  of  Bridewell  Hospital,  for  many  y^ars,  he 
'had  made  observations' oti  the  police  in  Tariotis 
ways,  chiefly  from  his  ihtercdarse  with  the  prisoners 
in  Newgate,  with  whoqn  he  had  had  manyioppor- 
tunities  of  conversing,  and  he  liad  been  deeply 
t^onvihced  of  the  mischievous  effects  of  bad  asso- 
ciations and  drinking.  ^ 

A  great  nuhdber  of  public  houses  in  the  me- 
tropolis ^nd  its  vicinity,  he  says,  are  applied  to 
other  purposes  than  their  ostensible  trade;  and  he 
is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  root  of  all^other 
evils  proceeds  from  the  practice  of  drinking,  espe- 
cially of  drinking  spirits.  He  has  been  so  long-ia 
the  habit  of  hearing  criminals  refer  all  their  Ttiisefy 
to  this  source,  that  he  now  ceases  to  ask  therh  the 
cause  of  their  ruin.*  It  appears  easy,  he'  says, 
to  understand  the  principle  upon  which  this  fact 
is  founded. 
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lit.  As  to  theft.    All  other  habits  of  vice  being  - 
either. created  or  increased  by  the  habit  of  drink-^ ' 
ing,  and  all  vice  hemg  expensive^  if  a  niah  has  not 
himself  the  means  of  gratifying  this  and  other  in*  > 
dnlgencesy  and  is  still  determined  to  have  them, 
he  must  resort  to  the  substance  of  his  neighbour 
ibr  a  supply;  hence  the  violation  of  property ;  and 
numerous  criminals  have  accordingly  assured  him, 
that  drinking  was  the  origin  of  that  vicious  course,* 
which  it  afterwards  kept  up,  until  the  offended  law 
at  last  required  its  victim. 

,  2nd.  As  to  the  more  violent  and  atrocious  cnmes. 
He  has  repeatedly  heard  these  referred  to  the  effect 
of  drams,  and  it  is  equally  easy  to  understand. how^ 
this  happens.  It  is  well  known  that  the  direct  ef- 
fect of  drieims  is  to  inflame  and  excite  the  passions, 
and  it  is  frequently  found,  as  a  practical  fact,  that 
he  whose  mind  is  abandoned  to  their  influence, 
^  fears  not  God,  neither  regards  man.''  The  cri* 
minal  is  rendered  insensible  to  the  milder  feeUngs 
of  his  nature,  and,  regardless  of  all  consequences^ 
whether  as  affecting  this  world  or  another,  his  reft* 
son  is,  for  the  time,  departed  from  him,  and  he  is 
rendered  ripe  for  the  most  sanguinary  and  ferocious 
acts.  Nearly  all  the  convicts  for  murder,  with  whom 
he  had  conversed,  confessed  themselves  to  have 
been  under  the  influence  of  spirits  at  the  tiine  of 
committing  the  act. .  Many  of  those  who  are  tried, 
throughout  the  country,  are  proved,  on  their  trials, 
to  have  acted  under  the  same  influence,  and  he 
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WW  M\y  pertuacbd  that^  in  all  the  trids  tar  nuir- 
dev  wbiob  take  plaoe>  witkTny  few»  if  any,  ex^ 
c^ieoB,  it  woald  appear  <m  inwstigtttion,  that  the 
criminal  had,  in  the  fifsb  ioBtance^  deKfered  np 
his  mind  te  the  bntaliMig  effects,  of  ifiiritnoiiff 
liameoi* 

He  citcsv  numjp  horrible  caeea  to;  prome  tUo  iacfe^ 
and  among  mapji  olbcr^  to  prove  the  nnivenal  bad 
effeotfl^  lendencj:^  and  consequences^  efi  drinking 
spirits,  he  describea  the  case  of  Smith,  who  was 
taied  for  setting  fire  to  his.  own  house  in  Newgate 
Street*  ^Tiiere  appeaoed  oa\  the  trial,''  he  says, 
^f  nadoubt  but  tn&  wi£s  was  the;  agent  of  the  crim^ 
or^  at  all  events,  that  she  was  well  acqoaii^ed  with 
it4  bnfc  as  she  died  almost  immediately  after  her 
bnsbaad  had  been  suspected^  fads  comiad  suggesU 
ed,  in  the  cross  examination  of  the  witnesses,  thaty 
as  she  was  addicted  to  Ujuor^  the  fire  might  possiblf 
haive  been  occasioned  by  her,  from  accident,  when 
in  a  state  of  intazicatiion%  This  poohability  was 
also  repeated  by  the  prisoner^  in  a  written  defence  ^ 
indeed^  the  suggestion  of  auch  a  doubt  was  his 
•nljji  chance  of  acquittal.  Thejsvy,  adTcrtjng  to 
the  pleai  that  the?e  was  a  possibility  of  the  wifi^ 
kaning  ooeastoned:  the  fioe^  when  in  ficpior,  ac«« 
qaiMed  the  prisoner. 

<<  This. mam  afterwards  dtcdv  and,,  whilst  oa  bis 
death4)edv  oonfiused  that  he  had  indkiced  his  mik 
to  set  fipe  tO' th#  house,  and' had  poisoned  her^  uu* 
dier  an  appiehensioa  that  she  might  betray  kU 
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seciiet/'  Both  tfalem  unhtpffiy  persans,  it  aeeiMi 
i»«rt8  long  Itddtcted  to  driiAmg  spirits^  and  thtf 
prUaner  himielf  vmsr  sensibly  iknder  the  influence  of 
liquor  divfing  the  whole  time  of  the  trial. 

Thk  &ct  certainly  |;oe9  to  prove  that  the  drink- 
ing of  strong  liquors  may  lead  and  be  a  stimnlui  td 
tfaf^  perpetration  of  bad  acts;  bat  the  crime»  iii 
tUis  instance^  must  ha^e  been  premeditaAed  moA 
eonteotplated  by  the  tAsn,  when   in   bia  saber 

He  states  alto  the  caae  (among  many  others)  of 
a  person,  who,  after  a  long  continued  habit  of 
drinking  spirits,  took  laudanum.  A  physician,  hoW4 
etefy  was  sent  to  him,  and  his  life  was  preservedb 
Re  then  confessed  that  he  was  induced  to  take 
such  a  step  only  because  he  could  not  bear  to  sed 
the  mvsery  which  his  own  bad  habits  of  drinking 
hmS  brought  upon  himself,  his  wife,  and  hia  dh^ 
dren.  He  was  not,  however,  reclaimed  by  this  cin 
cumstance,  but  went  on  in  the  same  course.  He 
then  deserted  his  femily,  leayhig  a  letter  behind 
him,  in  which  he  deplored,  in  Hie  strongest  tentm^ 
his  own  guilt  and  folly,  and  stated  that  it  wai 
Again  hi^r  intention  to  destroy  himself.  What  be* 
came  of  him  afterwards  was  not  known ;  but  hii 
wife  was  found  in  a  miserable  lodging,  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Brunswick  Square,  without  a  bed  to 
Jie  upon,  and  with  five  young  children,  destitute  it^f 
support. 

This  is  an  afflicting  picture  of  the  force  of  bad 
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habits  of  every  kind,  and  of  drinking  in  particular. 
Drinking  is  a  vice,  which,  if  carried  to  a  certain 
extent,  (like  other  bad  habits,)  is  unconquerable, 
and  generally  ends  in  misery  and  destruction. 

That  drinking  is  always  the  forerunner  of  vice 
and  crime  may  be  difficult  to  prove,  but  that  it  is 
often  the  support  and  abettor  of  vice  and  crime  ap<« 
paars  very  evident.  But  the  case  of  the  miserable 
wretch,  who  killed  his  master  and  mistress,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bonar,  is  a  melancholy  proof  that  the  worst  of 
crimes  may  be  committed,  without  the  stimulus 
of  liquor.  This  unfortunate  wretch  arose  from  his 
sleep,  and,  impelled  by  an  infatuated,  though  not 
deranged,  mind,  and  without  any  passion  of  gain, 
or  resentment,  he  murdered  his  best  benefactor  and 
benefactress. 

Many  criminals  had  assured  Mr.  Poynder,  he 
said,  that  before  they  could  commit  crimes  of  par- 
ticular atrocity,  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  drams  as  a  stimulus;  and  that,  knowing  this  to  be 
the  fact,  they  resorted  to  them  before  hand,  for  no 
other  object  but  that  they  might  be  enabled  to 
harden  their  tiatures,  and  fortify  their  minds;  after 
which  they  found  it  easy  to  encounter  any  risk  and 
to  proceed  all  lengths.  One  man  said  to  him,  'Sir, 
I  could  not  enter  your  house  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  and  take  the  chance  of  your  shooting  me  in 
it,  or  of  my  being  hanged  when  I  got  out  of  it,  un- 
less I  was  to  get  well  primed  first.'  One  cannot 
then  but  feel  that  a  system  which  thus  qualifies 
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one  part  of  society  for  becoming  the  plunderers  and 
destroyers  of  the  other,  must  be  radically  vicious^ 
and  .that  the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  things 
renders  it  the  interest,  of  every  man  to  deprecate 
its  continuance. 

^^  This  habit,"  he  says,  <<  is  also  the  fruitful 
source  of  breaches  of  trust,  and  leads  to  perpetual 
molations  of  confidence.  Most  of  the  cases  of  em- 
bezzlement, which  he  had  known  in  his  official  situ* 
ation, .  were  referable  to  drinking.  Such  prisoners 
had  told  him,  that  the  first  temptation  to  abuse  the 
confidence  reposed  in  them,  arose  from  the  neces- 
sity of  supplying  themselves  with  liquor,  and  that 
when  once  the  first  barrier  between  honesty  and 
fraud  was  passed,  all  afterwards  became  easy,  and 
they  went  on .  without  repugnance  till  detection 
ensued." 
.   To  the  extensive  mischief  of  drinking  among 

females,  he  says,  ^^  there  is  little  doubt  that  to  this 
source  must  be  ascribed  most  of  the  evils  of  pro- 
stitution. To  the  efiects  of  liquor,  multitudes  of  that 
sex  must  refer  both  their  first  deviation  from  virtue, 
and  their  subsequent  continuance  in  vice.     Most 

r  of  the  unhappy  women,  who  lead  a  life  of  continued 
profligacy,  live,  more  or  less,  under  the  constant 

•  influence  of  spiri);uous  liquors ;  perhaps  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them,  without  that  aid,  to  continue 
such  a  life,  or  to  endure  the  scenes  which  they  are 
called  to  witness." 

This  may  be  true,  but  it  must  not  also  be  for- 
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gotten,  that  many  of  those  miserable  crcaaiwes 
have  reconree  to  that  wretched  life  viidar  the 
parascysms  of  despair,  pangs  of  difiappointmeDtf  dia* 
tress,  and  agm^iy  of  mind,  and  firom  not  kncMriag 
where  to  find  a  place  of  refuge  to  save  theai  from 
the  most  extreme  impulses  of  poverty  and  waat  It 
must  also  be  renembered,  that  such  courses  are 
cyften  the  consequences  of  deliberate  seduddoM, 
JTad  associatioos,  and  of  placing  the  affectioos  on 
pA worthy  objects,  whose  inhuman  neglect  leads 
^eir  victi;ns  to  misery  and  despair,  and  finally  to 
such'  acts  of  necessity  or  desperation  as  would  never 
otherwise  be  contempl^^ted.  Most  of  these  un- 
happy wretches  would  be  glad  to  shun  such  habits, 
if  even  the  most  pitiable  home  or  asylum  were. af- 
forded them,  and  the  means  to  l^eep  them  from 
such  a  life  of  wretchedness. 

It  is  often  real  distress  that  drives  these  unhappy 
|ieopIe  to  a  life  of  prostitution  and  profligacy^  aixl 
^  the  use  of  strong  liquors.  The  one  is  often  the 
fatal  resource  to  relieve  want  and  despair,  and  the 
.other  the  more  fatal  remedy  to  assuage  the  guilt. 
But  it  is  so  in  all  cases  c^  vice  and  crime.  When 
onee  the  path  of  prudence  and  decorum  is  deserted, 
every  other  leads,  step  by  step,  froni  one  scene  of 
depravity  to  another^  until  the  wanderer  is  lost  in 
the  deluding  labyrinth,  and  at  last  sinks  into  an 
abyi^  of  misery  and  guilt,  firom  which  it  can  never 
more  expect  to  return. 

As  to  crime  in  general^  this  gentleman  obeerves. 
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^*4kaii,  froin  khiawn  axparicttCe  at  4he  Old  Brilcy^ 
iie  bu  no  doubt  hmt  abundaat  |mK>f  may  be  givca^ 
that  a  very  considerable,  and  perhaps  by  far  the 
largest,  prOpoHion  of  offeMies  which  hate  brought 
cffkhmals  to  that  bar^  may  be  refisrred  to  the  ^ouroe 
'tusidm&nemoeKtt'driniiltg^drits.  In  many  casefl^'' he 
says,  *^  when  a  prisoner  was  not  vMsder  the  influence 
of  Itqnor  at  the  moment  of  committing  the  Orime, 
rach  is  foi^et;y,  for  instance^  he  has  always  been 
aUe  to  trace  such  previous  tebits  of  4rinkkig  sB 
left  no  doubt  on  his  mind  that  this  was  the  masteir 
vice  which,  while  it  was  expensive  in  itsd^  ii^ 
wived  him  also  in  various  other  expences,  which 
were  unitedly  beyond  his  means  of  sap^porting, 
and  induced  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  crime  of 
foif^efy  for  their  supply/' 

He  attributes  the  remaiicable  corruption  of  the 
•iMUopelitaa  prisons,  youthful  depravity,  and  ail 
other  deadly  sins,  to  the  use^f  spirituous  liquors. 
He  considers  it  the  first  cause  of  all  vice  and 
criow ;  bat  which  is  carrying  the  point  to  an  ex* 
treme;  for  vices  and  crimes  may,  and  Bite,  cettaaaiy 
committed  at  times  without  its  influence.  When 
people  depart  finm  the  paUi  of  Virtue  and  her  asso* 
eiatest  they  pursue  that  of  vice,  where  drinkii^ 
and  other  excesses  are  to  be  found*  The  cause  of 
vice,  therefore,  is  the  departure  from  virtue>  which 
snay  lead  to  drunkenness  or  other  vices,  as  one  vice 
leads  to  another*  Vice  kads  to  crime,  and  one 
crime  leads  to  another,  and  thus  the  abandon- 
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ment  of  virtue  produces  vice,  crime,  and  conse- 
quences which  seldom  terminate  till  the  victim  is 

destroyed. 

In  pursuing  the  subject  of  the  fatal  effects  of 
drinking  spirituous  liquors,  Mr.  Poynder  notices 
what  he  terms  the  striking  difference  between  spirits 
and  beer  in  the  mode  of  their  operation. 

*'  Beer,''  he  says,  ''  makes  persons  first  heavy, 
then  stupid,  and  then  senseless.  The  heer  drinker 
becomes  more  drunken  than  the  drinker  of  spirits, 
and  shows  his  condition  worse ;  but  he  is,  in  that 
very  proportion,  more  harmless  to  society ;  his  very 
helplessness  and  inactivity  give  a  sort  of  pledge  to 
the  security  of  others.  . 

^'  In  the  case  of  dram  drinking,'*  he  says,  **  the 
effects  are  not  besotting  and  stupifying.  Spirits 
are  less  narcotic,  but  more  exciting,  than  been  So 
far  from  incapacitating  for  action,  they  stimulate 
to  it  'y  they  increase  and  irritate  the  passions ;  they 
heat  the  brain  by  inflaming  the  quality  and  quick- 
ening the  circulation  of  the  blood;  but  they  are  so 
far  from  disqualifying  the  man  from  executing  the 
designs  which  he  may  meditate,  under  such  a 
morbid  excitement,  that  they  quicken  him  to  eveiy 
kind  of  exertion  which  is  necessary  to  his  purpose; 

*' A  man  can,  in  the  course  of  the  day,"  ho 
says,  ^'  drink,  and  multitudes  do  drink,  twenty  or 
more  glasses  of  spirits  without  being  visibly  affected 
by  them,  while  the  drinker  of  porter,  or  ale,  (ip 
that  extent),  would   be  seen   reeling   about  the 
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Streets.  The  effects  prodaced,  in  these  cases,  being 
so  rety  different,  there  is  less  disgust  excited  iu 
spectators  for  the  drinker  of  spirits,  and  conse- 
quently he  is  less  likely  to  be  shamed  out  of  the 
habit.  The  very  little  time,  too,  which  is  required 
for  drinking  drams,  and  the  facilities  for  obtaining 
them,  which  every  where  abound,  are  still  farther 
favourable  to  that  system.  He  apprehends,  there- 
fore, that  a  broad  distinction  is  to  be  taken  between 
drinking  and  drunkenness^  or  between  the  use  of 
spirits  and  beer. 

*•  Beer,"  he  says,  "  in  order  to  produce  palpa- 
ble intoxication,  must  be  drank  in  large  quantities, 
while  enough  of  spirits  can  be  obtained  for  pro- 
ducing the  greatest  moral  mischief,  without  the 
effects  upon  the  drinker  being  so  apparent.  .  He  is 
the  more  desirous  of  adverting  to  this  distinction, 
because  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  less  drunken* 
ness  than  there  was.  This  may  be  readily  ad« 
mitted,"  he  says,  ^'  but  the  concession  does,  not 
prove  that  there  is  less  drinking,  or  less  crime ; 
there  is,  perhaps,  less  of  gross  drunkenness  brought 
before  the  public  eye  than  when  beer  was  the  na- 
tional  liquor,  but  there  is,  probably .  on  that  veiy 
account,  so  much  more  drinking,  and  so  much 
more  crime.** 

This  refinement  between  drunkenness  and  drink* 
ing  may  be  very  well  to  know, .  and  proper  to  be 
observed,  but  had  the  definition  originated  from 
any  pther  source,  one  should  have  b^en  apt  to  be- 
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lieve  that  it  savoured  smaetbiBg  of  the  fiible  of  the 
4iflferent  tradesmen  who  assembled  to  defisnd  a 
town,  each  recommending  his  own  trade. 

Drams  may  inflame  and  excite  the  passions^  and 
beer  may  sodden  the  senses,  and  therefore  the  cob 
may  have  a  more  violent  tendency  to  evil  than  the 
other,  for  anything  that  can  be  said  to  the  contrary, 
hut  this  can  only  arise  from  spirits  being  of  a  araie 
potent  quality,  and  producing  more  inrtantaneois 
madnes^  and  consequently  the  commission  of 
more  frantic  crimes ;  but  beer,  which  dnay  ptoduoe 
more  sullen  madness,  may  also  favour  the  perpetra- 
tion 4ii  most  deliberate  and  hprrid  Crimes.  Bedr 
may  be  more  slow  to  action  than  spirits,  but  it  may 
nevertheless  be  as  hurtful,  in  excess,  to  the  body 
and  mind,  unless  the  effects  are  carried  off  by 
exercise.  It  increases  rather  than  removes  a  brood- 
ing melancholy,  and  passion  restrained  gafte/s 
strength  by  oompressiout 

The  bestiality  and  loss  of  time,  which  Mu 
Po3mder  admits  to  be  the  consequences  of  sodden- 
ii^  over  beer,  are  effects  which  cannot,  as  amend- 
ments, be  much  reconmiended.  All  ierasettted 
liquors  are  both  unwholesome  and  dangerous  if 
taken  in  excess,  and  it  would  be  well  for  societjr 
if  men's  habits  could  be  accustomed  to  do  without 
^lem.  The  pure  spring  might  a£ford  the  same,  or 
a  more  natnral  refreshment,  but  thewweary  tmveHcr, 
^  the  poor  labourer,  who  has  but  a  iK^antj  np^ 
of  food„  wiU  not»  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  Chink  00. 
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,  Northern  oatioos  are  most  addicted  to  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors.  A  Gennan^  or  a  Dutcboian,  a 
Swede,  or  a  Russian,  and  also  an  Eqglishman  or 
IrisbmaQ,  would  think  it  impossible  to  live  without 
Miem ;  yet  neither  of  those  nations  are  notorious 
for  their  violent  atrocities,  excepting,  at  is  stated, 
the  latter  nation.  In  southern  countries  the  habit 
pi  drinking  spirits,  in  excess,  is  not  so  prevalent s 
but  when  it  occurs,  it  is  always  fatal.  According 
to  Mr.  Shelton's  evidence,  within  the  last  eighteen 
years,  since  spirits  are  more  in  use,  capital  and 
atrocious  crimes  are  much  less  frequent,  although 
the  number  of  inferior  crimes  are  much  increased. 
He  thinks  the  morals  of  the  people,  during  that 
l^eriod,  are  much  improved. 
.  Mr*  Poynder  states,  that  he  has  been  further  led, 
la  his  official  situation,  to  consider  the  keanyex" 
pences  of  the  criminal  judicat/ure  of  the  country  ^ 
and  referring,  as  he  has  been  induced  to  do,  so 
jmge  a  portion  of  public  crime  to  the  habit  of 
drinking,  it  has  appeared  to  him,  that  if  any  con* 
^liderable  change  coidd  be  induced  in  the  national 
liabits  in  that  particular,  a  very  large  saving  would 
accrue  in  this  department  of  the  state,  and  probably 
Mich  a  saving  as  would  be  found,  efen  more  than 
adequate  to  the  revenue  derived  from  distiUatiOB. 
This  will  appear  unlikely  at  first  sight,  be  says,  but 
when  we  revert  to  the  expences  of  the  pfdiee  esta- 
blishmenl;,  and  the  other  chaises  of  the  criminal 
departments  to  the  e^penoes  of  public  prosecu- 
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tions^  to  the  sums  paid  as  rewards  for  convictioiiSt 
to  the  expeDce  of  removing  coDvicts  within  this 
country,  of  trying  them  throughout  tb^  countiyi 
and  of  supporting  them  in  the  prisons,  and  in  the 
hulks ;  and,  above  all,  of  transporting  them^abroad, 
and  especially  when  the  very  remarkable  increase 
is  considered,  which  has  taken  place  of  late  years, 
in  the  business  and  length  of  sessions  and  assizes, 
(a  fact  by  no  means  adequately  accounted  for  by 
the  increase  of  population,)  the  above  proposition 
may  not  appear  so  improbable;  at  least  it  seems 
well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all  those,  who 
are  capable  of  investigating  the  subject,  whether 
the  peculiar  facilities  for  drinking,  which  are  pro- 
vided throughout  the  country  do  not,  by  furnishing 
the  poor  and  uninstructed  t^itaptations  to  crime, 
which  are  too  strong  to  resist,  occasion  at  the  same 
time  a  charge  to  the  country,  in  repressing  and 
punishing  that  crime,  which  is  more  than  equal, 
even  in  a  pecuhiary  view,  to  any  advantage  which 
can  ever  be  derived  from  such  a  polluted  source. 

Certainly  it  is  better  to  prevent  crime  than  to 
punish  crime,  and  if  the  use  of  spirits  has  that 
tendency  and  effect  which  Mr.  Poynder  endeavour 
to  show,  (and  who  undoubtedly,  has  a  great  deal 
of  knowledge  and  experience  upon  .this  subject,)  it 
would  be  well  for  society  if  the  distillation  ol  spirits 
were  made  felony,  or  at  least,  that  they  were  only 
sold  in  apothecaries  shops  medicinally.  The  ques- 
tion iS|  would  there  be  lesa  vice  and  crime  commit- 
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ted  without  them  ?  Probably  there  may,  but  it  is 
not  found  so  in  Mahomedan  countries,  and  Mr. 
Poynder  afterwards  states,  that  *^  robbery  and 
crime  are  now  conducted  upon  system,  since  it  is 
no  longer  an  adventitious  pursuit,  but  a  regular 
profession/*  It  cannot  then  entirely  proceed  from 
the  effect  of  drinking  strong  liquors. 

What  people  can  only  procure  with  difficulty, 
they  are  the  most  desirous  to  obtain.  If  spirits 
were  as  cheap  and  common  as  water,  the  effects 
would  soon  show  their  fatal  consequences,  and  they 
would  soon  get  into  disuse.  In  Guernsey  and 
Jersey,  for  instance,  where  a  glass  of  spirits  is  to  be 
obtained  for  a  penny,  the  natives  are  very  sober  in 
^neral,  neither  addicted  to  drunkenness,  vice,  nor 
crimes  but  when  an  Englishman  arrives  there, 
from  bad  habit,  he  generally  takes  to  the  practice 
of  drinking  spirits  in  excess,  and  soon  becomes  a 
Tictim  to  his  own  folly.  It  is  common  for  the 
people  there  to  wish  that  spirits  were  a  guinea 
a  glass. 

Every  Englishman  who  goes  to  France,  and 
takes  to  the  habit  of  drinking  brandy,  and  brandy 
and  water,  is  soon  attacked  and  dies.  The  natives 
know  the  consequence,  and  avoid  it.  The  same 
may  be  said,  in  the  West  Indies,  of  the  practice  of 
drinking  new  rum.  But  good  spirits,  taken  in  mo- 
deration, may  sometimes,  and  in  some  cases,  be 
beneficial  to  the  health  and  constitution ;  though 
certainly  the  Turks  live  without  it,  but  then  they 
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live  in  tt  drniate  and  country  very  diffemit  frMi 
ours^  and  are  nM  accustomed  to  the  same  exer« 
ewe. 

There  is  a  pTace  in  the  interior  of  Spain  wiMia 
senranfs  are  restricted  from  drmking  inope  than 
a  certain  quantity  of  water,  because  it  is  bvo«q^ 
from  a  great  dtstance,  and  it  seldom  rains  m  that 
country.  They  may  drink  as  much  wine  as  tliey 
think  proper,  because  it  is  prodoesd  on  tke  spoti 
but  water  is  the  greatest  treat  to  them,  because  it 
IS  the  most  difficult  to  be  obtained,  and  it  is  also 
found  most  refi'eshing  in  that  warm  eonntryi 
I>runkefmesr,  or  driukiog^  seems  then  to  proeeedi 
from  bad  habits  and  bad  example.  The  way  ce^* 
tainly  to  prevent  Tice  or  crime  isi,  to  remow 
temptation;  for  punishment  of  either  will  ooly 
affect  those  w1k>  feel  the  smart  of  it;  smA  ewH 
those  are  only  sensible  of  punishment  during  the 
time  of  its  endurance.  Drunkenness  was  for mevfy 
punished  by  exposure  in  the  stocks,  but  this  ooly 
hardened  the  character  by  its  debasement^,  and 
nerer  was  knoMm  to  perform  a  cure  or  to  do  any 
good.  As  society  becomes  more  civilized  by  good 
education,  good  example,  good  treatment^  and 
amendedP  condition^  it  will  become  less  drunkecH 
less  vicious,  and>  less  addicted  to  crime.  If  a  peo* 
pfe  have  plernty  of  food,  they  can  have  little  deca* 
sion  for  spiriMou0  liquors,  and  they  could  cortainfy 
purchase  more  of  the  one,  if  they  were  restricted 
from,  or  less  addicted  to,  the  use  of  the  others  but 
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wlieflier,  after  so  long  a  habits  this  ought  to  be 
efiacted  by  a  sudden  and  total  prohibiticm  of  die 
use  of  spirits,  requires  some  consideration.  To  give 
the  lower  and  labouring  classes  more  food  and  less 
lienor  would,  no  doubt,  be  doing  them  and  soeietjr 
a  great  service. 

Mr.  Poynder  statei^  *'  that  the  average  amount  of 
duties,  paid  at  the  Excise  Office  for  the  last  five 
years,  upon  foreign  ^irits,  upon  British  spirits  made 
io  England,  and  opoQ  Irish  and  Scotch  imported, 
is  only  about  Jive  millions  pounds  sterling,  per  an^ 
num.  Now,"  he  says,  ''  although  in  consequence  of 
the  very  great  extent  of  smuggling,  this  can  be  by 
no»  iheans  taken  as  any  accurate  criterion  of  the 
flwtuid  consumption,  it  yet  shows  the  proportion  ia 
which  the  revenue  has*  been  benefited  as  a  question 
of  taxation;  but  it  must  be  remembered  thatr 
lirom  this  receipt  of  five  millions,  there  must  be 
deducted  the  whole  charge  of  the  excise  depart-^ 
fluent,  (on  that  article  he  must  mean,)  the  cost  of 
watching,  and  punishing  smuggling,  and  illicit 
^stillation,  and  other  necessary  outgoings.  After 
these  deductions  are  made,  the  net  receipt  on 
spirits,  which  arrive  in  the  Exchequer,  wiH  perhaps 
appear  of  far  less  mi^itude  than  many  have  sup- 
posed; and  consequently  will  so  fitr  weaken  the 
argument  for  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  which  is 
founded  upon  the  advantage  arising  to  the  revenue. 
Against  this  amount  of  five  millions,  io  reduced,  let 
the  savings,"  says  he,  *<  in  the  criminal  judicature 
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of  the  countiy,  which  have  been  above  alluded  to, 
be  put,  and  I  will  venture  to  predict,"  he  says,'  •«  that 
such  a  result  will  appear  as  will  show  that,  even  as 
a  mere  question  of  revenue,  there  will  hardly  be  a 
pretext  for  the  continuance  of  the  present  system,, 
even  if  it  should  not  appear  that  there  will  bean 
actual  gain  by  its  abatidonment.'^ 

This  calculation  must  have  been  made  upon  VM 
supposition  and  presumption  that,  after  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  distillation  and  importation  of  spirits, 
there  would  be  neither  crime  nor  smuggling  practised. 
But  all  countries  must  agree  to  this  system  before 
it  would  prevefnt  smuggling;  and  it  appears^  that* 
the  morals  of  men  nrast  be  much  amended,  and 
they  must  have  no  other  incitement,  before  it  Vt^ouU 
prevent  crime.  It  may  also  be  as  useful  a^r  the 
-abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  if  made  general,  but 
most  likely  the  West  Indians  would  not  like  it 
better  than  they  did  that  prohibition.  HoWever;  if 
the  system  could  be  realized,  a:nd  its  effects  proved 
to  be  such  as  have  been  stated,  the  opinions  of  a 
few  interested  men  would  be  of  no  considisration, 
when  put  in  comparison  with  the  general  good 
which  it  would  produce. 

If  the  morals  and  condition  of  men  were  im- 
proved,  by  wise  regulations  and  good  example, 
there  would  certainly  not  be  such  an  extensive  use 
of  spirituous  liquors,  or  such  frequent  commi^ioos 
of  crime;  and  this  might  be  a  more  safe  and  effini- 
tual  method  than  the  total  prohibition  of  spirituous 
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liqu<>rs.  Tti^  way  would  be  tfi  iiiiplt>?e  society,  by 
which  such  practices  would. be  rendiered  more 
0fUbu3  and  less  countenanced;  for  much. infamy  is 
practised  in  the  worId>  which  is  not  the  effect  of 
dcinHiugf  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary. 
..  Ipr  some  countries,  as  before  stated^  fermented 
liquors  are  not  permitted  to  be  used,  and  the  peor 
pie  do  very  well  without  them.  This  re^trictiou  is 
considered  there  a  religious  law;  but  most  likely 
it  proceeded  from  a  system  of  morality  or  nece3sity^ 
produced  by  the  bad  effects  of  drunkeoness.  It  doest 
QQt  however  appear  that  there  is  less  vice,  except, 
that  of  drunkenness,  or  less  crime  committed  thejro 
thjM  here.  It  appears,  therefore^  that  the  way  to 
iofiprove  the  morals  of  men  is,  to  better  their  condi- 
tion, to  make  them  bappy^  and  consequently,  l^ss 
vicious;  to  instruct  and  regulate  the  habits. qf 
yotith  to  frugality  and  industry;  uot  only  to  tell 
them,  but  show  them,  the  evil  effects  of  the  con- 
trary,  and  if  they  once  get  into  the  practice  of  rec* 
titude,  they  will  not  easily  depart  from  it;  and 
when  it  becomes  a  general  system^  which  it  may 
do  with  perseverance  and  proper  encouragement^ 
vice  and  crime  will  then  disappear  of  themselyes».or 
their  magnitude  will  be  greatly  lessened.  If  people 
were  once  made  sensible  of  tlie  evil  effects  of  spi- 
rituous liquors,  they  would  never  touch  them.  In 
countries  where  the  effect  is  known,  although  the 
cost  is  nothing,  the  people  avoid  them  a;  they 
would  poison.  The  custom  here  is  habitual,  and  it 
\  OL.  1.  *  2  G 
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is  not  severity  that  will  change  the  habit,  it  must 
have  a  milder  and  more  certain  cure. 

The  consumption  of  spirits  is,  no  doubt,  wonder- 
folly  increased  in  this  country,  though  crime  does 
not  appear  to  have  increased  in  proportion.    A 
good  deal  of  the  habit  of  drinking  spirits  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  beer  which  is 
generally  sold  to  the  public.    If  the  people  had 
good  beer,  they  would  not  drink  so  much  spirits ; 
and  if  they  were  to  know  what  the  beer  is  which 
they  generally  drink,  they  would  not  drink  beer, 
more  than  they  would  do  spirits,  from  its  destructive 
quality,    ("ormeriy  beer  used  to  be  kept  to  a  pro^ 
per  age,  and  porter  was  then  considered  as  a  wbde^* 
some  and  nutritious  beverage.    Porter  was  pr6ba« 
biy  made,  originally,  from  very  high  dried  malt;  but 
it  is  said,  that  its  peculiar  flavour  cannot  be  impart* 
ed  by  malt  and  hops  alone.    As  long  ago  as  in  the 
reign  of  dueetl  Anne,  brewers  were  not  to  mix 
sugar,  honey^  Guinea  pepper,  essentia  bina,  occulus 
todicus,  or  any  other  unwholesome  ingredient  in 
beer,  under  a  certain  penalty;   from  which  we 
may  infer,  that  such   was  the  practice  of  some 
brewem,  even  at  that  time ;  and  writers,  who  pro- 
fess to  discuss  the  secrets  of  the  trade,  mention 
mMt  <)f  these,  and  some  other  articles,  as  essentially 
necessary.    The  essentia  bina  is  sugar  boiled  down 
to  a  dark  colour  and  empyreumatic  flavour ;  and; 
when  mixed  and  fermented  with  the  beer,  can  cer- 
tainly have  nothing  in  its  quality  which  may  be 
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deemed  peroicious»  if  it  contained  nothing  worse« 
Broom  tops,  wormwood^  and  other  bitter  plants^ 
were  formerly  used,  before  hops  ivere  introduc<^ 
into  this  country,  but  are  now  prohibited  to  be  used 
in  beer  made  for  sale.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose  that  these  ingredients  could  do  any  harm,  and 
might  be  useful ;  but  no^r  we  know  not  what  is  th<9 
mixture  or  ingredients  put  into  beer,  under  the  ternoi 
of  finings)  but  this  we  know,  that  beer  is  sent  out 
in  a  state  which  must  be  very  prejudicial  to  th^ 
liealth  of  every  one  who  drinks  it.  Formerly  it 
was  kept  to  be  one  or  two  years  old,  until  the  vinous 
fermentation  was  completed  by  slow  degrees.  Now 
it  is  sent  out,  sometimes  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight^ 
and  is  a  mixture  of  new  and  old  sour  beer,  the  fer- 
mentation being  incomplete  in  the  one,  and  forced 
a  second  time  in  the  other.  In  this  state,  people 
drink  it  whilst  it  is  in  a  second  fermentation,  or 
commencing  the  process  of  the  acetous  fermenta^ 
tion,  and  overcharged  with  carbonic  acid.  Nothing 
can  be  more  hurtful  to  the  health  and  constitutions 
and  what  is  worse  than  all,  if  a  little  proper  finings 
be  thrown  into  it,  let  it  appear  ever  so  clear,  a  sedi* 
ment  will  be  deposited,  which  will  be  disgusting  to 
lode  at,  and  much  worse  to  taste.  The  business  of 
brewing  being  now  a  perfect  monopoly,  in  a  few 
hands,  the  brewers  purchase  almost  all  the  public 
houses  that  are  licensed,  and  therefore  the  publi- 
cans are  obliged  to  sell  whatever  kind  of  beer  the 
brewers  chuse  to  send  them.     All  they  aim  at  13, 
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tb  contrive  to  malce  it  a  little  palatable,  and  to 
create  thirst  more  than  quench  it.  It  has  the  ef- 
iect  which  Mr.  Poynder  describes,  of  making  per* 
sons  heaivy,  stupid,  and  senseless ;  and,  on  account 
of  thid  quality,  people  drink  it,  to  sodden  and  com- 
pose, or  stupify,  their  senses,  and  drown  their  cares, 
without  considering  the  quality  of  the  pemicioiiB 
drugs  they  have  been  swallowing. 

Beer  appears  to  have  been  of  ancient  use,  and 
was  generally  considered  to  be  peculiar  to  northern 
nations;  but  Mr.  Parks  found  that  the  art  of 
tnakitig  malt,  and  brewing  from  it  very  good  beer; 
was  icnown  among  the  negroes  in  the  interior  parts 
of  Africa.  There  appears  however  a  very  unjust, 
its  welt  as  just,  attack  upon  the  brewers  at  present-; 
knd  as  beer,  properly  made,  would  be  an  essential 
article  of  comfort  and  support  to  the  poor,  it  be- 
hoves every  person  to  give  whatever  information  he 
tnay  possess  upon  the  subject.  When  people  see 
'something  wrong,  and  are  unacquainted  with  the 
cause  or  reftson  why,  they  are  apt  to  form  conjee* 
iuires  without  foundation  or  real  existence,  and 
such  seems  to  be  the  attack  upon  the  brewers, 
though  not  without  reason,  in  some  respects.  The 
present  system,  or  practice,  of  brewing  and  pre- 
piaring  beer  for  sate,  is  certainly  wrong,  and  inju-* 
rrous  to  the  public.  I  would  not  wish  to  be  under* 
stood  .to  arrogate  to  myself  any  superior  knowledge 
iti  this  resptot;  but^  as  it  so  much  affects  the  com- 
forts of  the  pobr,  I  should  conceive  it  unpardonable 
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to  conceal  what  I  know  upon  the  subject ;  an4 
having  made  the  art  of  fermentation  my  study  for. 
more  than  twenty  years,  in  making  wines  abroad^ 
and  on  beer  and  wines  at  home,  I  may  probably  be 
able  to  give  some  information  that  may  be  useful., 
By  former  accounts,  and  by  what  may  have  beei^ 
confirmed  by  observation,  within  the  time  of  re-: 
membrance, '  beer  was  formerly  kept  to  a  proper 
age  before  it  was  offered  for  sale,  and  the  vinou^ 
fermentation  was  suffered  to  proceed,  by  s|ow  de^ 
grees,  as  in  making  wine;  now  it  is  sent  out  a1^ 
the  end  of  a  fortnight^  if  necessary,  mixed  witl^ 
stale  sour  beer,  and  perhaps  with  various  drugs  in 
the  finings*  v 

Mr.  Beaumont  states,  **  that  beer  was  formerly^ 
drawn  off  entire  into  butts,  and  kept  twelve  oi; 
eighteen  months  in  a  store  cellar,  before  it  was  de-f 
livered  for  use.  It  is  still  called  <<  entire^**  but  the 
great  brewers  now  draw  their  beer  9ff  into  immense 
vats,  into  which  they  also  empty  sour  beer,  which 
is  frequently  bought  of  small  beer  brewers.  Ai| 
imitation  of  the  age  of  eighteen  months  is  thus  pra» 
duced  in  one  day.  But  this  mixing  is  apt  to  pro* 
duce  the  acetous  fermentation :  to  neutralize  th^ 
acidity,  alkali  is  added.  The  liquor^  thus  formed^ 
has  none  of  the  heartening  and  strengthening  quar 
lities  of  old  beer.  Labouring  men,  who  drink  beer, 
not  for  amusement,  as  their  superiors  dp,  but  to 
bear  up,  under  their  great  toil,  are  miserably  de* 
Reived  by  these  saline  mi:|[tures.    Such  beer  rath^ 
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weakens  thald  strengthens.  Where  m^n  already 
Tabour  under  disease,  their  complaint  will  be  aggra- 
viited,  not  healed,  by  such  drink.  This,*'  he  says, 
^  is  the  most  general  adulteration  of  modem  beer ; 
but  the  report  of  the  seizing  officers,  and  the  excise 
ifetums  mention,  thi^t  drugs  of  a  very  nauseous,  and 
some  of  a  very  pernicious,  quality  are  still  vended 
by  persons,  as  a  trade,  and  bought  by  the  lesser 
brewers  and  the  publicans.  Mr.  Beaumont  con- 
eludes  that  beer,  as  it  regards  labouring  men,  or 
those  who  have  tender  bowels,  is  the  most  pemi- 
dous  li(|^uor,  perhaps,  that  can  be  drank." 

With  respect  to  mixing  new  and  old  sour  beer 
together,  it  is  undoubtedly  an  art,  or  trick,  prac- 
tised  in  all  the  breweries,  and  is  a  very  pernicious 
one.  The  acid  beer  both  forces  and  stops  the  regu- 
lar  vinous  fermentation  of  the  new  beer,  befcnre  the 
ispirit  or  strength  is  properly  developed,  and  gives  it 
only  a  fictitious  appearance  of  age  and  strength. 
This  is  the  process  of  making  sparkling  Champagne; 
but  the  generous  wines,  or  good  beer,  have  a  dif- 
ferent process.  The  vinous  fermentation  goes  on 
by  slow  degrees,  and  the  great  art  is  to  prevent  the 
commencement  of  the  acetous  fermentation,  which 
is  best  done  by  frequent  racking  from  the  dregs  or 
sediment. 

'  It  has  been  observed,  that  alkalies  are  used  to 
tieutralize  the  acid  in  the  mixed  beerj  which  most 
likely  is  true,  and  perhaps  caustic  alkali  k  used, 
which,  if  tn  excess,  is'  very  hurtful ;  but  the  miM 
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alkali^Sj  ia  smaH  quantities,  would  be  fyt  from 
being  a  peroicious  saline  mixture,  as  it  has  been 
called  j  it  would  form  a  diuretic  salt,  or  acetit  of 
soda,  or  potash,  which  is  by  no  means  injurious, 
and  therefore  would  be  less  corrosive  and  hurtful  to 
the  stomach  than  sour  beer.  There  are  certainly 
many  drugs  in  some  beer  which  may  be  named, 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  hurtful. 

All  fermented  liquors  naturally  contain  an  alkali, 
and  it  is  this  which  forms  the  tartar  deposited  fix)m 
wine,  which,  being  entirely  deprived  of  it,  becomes 
weak,  vapid,  and  sour.  Alkali  has  the  property  of 
throwing  down  all  earthy  and  foul  matter,  in  beer 
or  wine.  If  a  small  quantity  of  carbonat  of  soda 
be  dissolved  in  sorne  warm  beer,  and  thrown  into  a 
decanter  full  of  the  clearest  and  finest  porter  from 
the  public  houses,  or  at  least  such  as  I  have  tried, 
and  the  mixture  be  shaken,  an  immense  deposite  will 
soon  fall  down,  nauseous  and  disgusting  in  appear- 
ance, taste,  and  smell;  but,  afterwards,  if  the  clear 
part  be  taken  off  and  bottled,  it  will  become  deli- 
cious beer,  and,  if  well  made  in  the  fir^t  instance, 
will  keep  for  any  number  of  years. 

It  would,  have  the  same  effect  if  brewers  were  to 
use  a  small  quantity  of  the  carbonat  of  soda  with 
their  finings,  dissolved  in  warm  beer;  for  warm  beer, 
wine,  vinegar,  water,  or  any  other  Uquid,  will  keep 
a  cask  of  that  liquid  from  decomposition,  and  purify 
:  and  ameliorate  it  in  a  shorter  space  of  time  than 
.  by  any  other  method.    Wine,  beer,  and  all  fer« 
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tnented  liquorsy  are  best  mellowed  and  purified  in 
large  vats ;  and  if  the  brewers  were  to  treat  their 
beer  in  this  way,  and  keep  it  in  vats  from  ^siz  to 
nine  months,  racking  it  from  dregs  at  least  tbrae 
times,  the  public  would  be  supplied  with  a  verjr 
different  quality  of  beer,  and  the  brewers  would 
also  be  benefited  in  the  end.  An  addition  of  old 
wine  mellows  new  wine  amazingly,  and  the  same 
with  beer ;  but  a  mixture  of  sour  beer  is  a  prac* 
tice  that  should  not  be  suffered ;  it  should  go  to  the 
vinegar  makers.  The  method  here  recommendad 
may  require  greater  capital  or  stock  in  beer,:  butthe 
brewers  would  be  more  honestly  and  justly  paid  J>y 
these  means,  than  by  the  large  capital  which  they 
now  employ  in  purchasing  public  houses;  for  he 
Would  best  succeed  who  made  the  best  beer,  and 
kept  it  to  the  proper  age,  with  the  best  manage- 
ment*   

Wheil  poor  creatures  are  sinking  under  a  load  of 
labour  and  distress,  they  naturally,  though  it  is  said 
improperly,  apply  to  that  remedy  which  revives 
them  at  the  moment;  and  if  they  have  not  food, 
they  will  not  resist  the  fatal  substitute  of  fermented 
liquors,  if  they  can  in  any  way  procure .  them. 
Food  is  a  real,  and  fermented  liquqrs,  especially 
in  excess,  are  a  false  support  of  nature.  The 
one  offers  only  a  momentary  relief,  which  is  often 
produced  at  an  expence  that  sometimes  can  badly 
be  afforded ;  the  other  is  a  support  without  which 
nature  must  droop,  and  cannot  exist.  .  Wh^nuthjere 
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is  plenty  of  the  one,  there  can  be  little  neces- 
Bity  forthe  other.  The  cooling  spring,  if  people 
"^ete  accustomed  to  it,  would  perhaps  be  as  invi-* 
^orating  to  the  mind  and  body,  as  fermented  liquors 
of  any  kind  y  but  existence  becomes  intolerable 
l¥ithout  plenty  of  food,  and  considerable  support 
Mid  nourishnient  may,  no-doubt,  be  afforded  by  a 
moderate  quantity  of  properly  fertnented  liquors.  * 
'  What  Mr.  Poynder  •  states,  as  the  effect  of  spi  ^ 
rituous  liquors  (or  drunkenness  and  expences  of 
tiny  kind  would  have  the  same  effect)  which  in- 
duces parents  to  spend  their  money  that  should  go 
to  the  support  of  their  families,  thereby  giving  them 
a  bad  example  and  leaving  them  without  proper 
support,  is  a  subject  of  the  most  serious  consequence 
4o  society. 

'  Id  such  cases,  the  parents  should  be  despised  by 
their  neighbours,  and  by  society,  which,  in  facti 
they  generally  are,  but  not  sufficiently  so;  and  if  it 
should  happen  at  any  time  that  they  may  want  re- 
lief or  employment,  which  most  likely  they  wiff, 
they  should  then  be  made  to  feel  what  the  effects 
-of  their  own  bad  conduct  had  brought  upon  them- 
^selves  and  their  families. 

No  person  shonkl  employ  a  drunkard,  or  drinker 
of  spirits,  in  any  situation  or  occupation  of  life;  but 
such  of  them  as  cannot  live  or  support  themselven 
without  labour  or  relief,  should  be  made  to  work 
where  they  could  neither  practice  the  habit  or  in- 
jure society  by  the  example  of  drunkenness. 
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But  what  examples  do  we  not  find  id  higher  life 
of  the  evil  of  drunkenness  i  How  ma^y  of  these 
ruin  and  distress  their  families  by  their  extra?agaiioe 
and  intemperance !  How  many  destroy  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  their  families  by  their  ex,cessci$ 
even  though  their  fortunes  may  be  able  to  support 
the  expence  of  their  dissolute  habits !  If  drink'mg 
of  spirituous  liquors  were  the  3ole  causes  of  the 
commission  of  crime,  their  frequency  would  be 
most  prevalent  among  this  description  of  people^ 
(and  in  them  should  be  most  punished)  which  is 
notf  in  general,  the  case.  They  commit  the  most 
horrible  brutality  and  vices,  but  they  seUom  com** 
mit  theft  or  murder,  until  the  sum  of  th^r  vices  and 
extravagance  has  ruined  their  fortunes,  and.  sunk 
them  to  a  level  with  thieves  and  murderers;  and 
when  they  become  distressed,  like  them,  they  will 
alsfo,  like  them,  stop  at  no  terms  to  supply  their 
corrupt  desires. 

But  is  it  natural  or  just  that  this  deaeription  of 
persons  should  revel  in  luxury  and  bestial  drunken- 
ness without  reproach,  and  that  the  man  in  humble 
life  should  not  be  permitted  the  comfort  of  a  cheer- 
ful glass,  because  it  is  beyond  his  means  of  purchase? 
This  is  the  only  distinction  there  is  between  the 
two  characters;  for  it  is  either  poverty  or  corrupt 
desires  that  lead  to  the  commission  of  crimes  whipb 
otherwise  would  never  be  contemplated,  aofcjl  what 
cannot  reasoitably  be  procured  imkr  the  9«iction 
of  the  laws  will^  some  way  or  other,  be  obtained  by 
violating  them. 
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Mr.  Poynder  says^  ^^  he  caimot  avoid  referring  a 
very  large  propartion^  perhaps  almost  the  whole,  of 
yduthful  depravity  to  the  source  of  drinking  spirits. 
He  does  not,  by  any  means,  wish  to  convey  the 
idea  that  all  those  children  who  commit  crimes  are 
themselves  drinkers  to  any  excess,  although  it  will 
be  found. that  most  of  them  do  drink  from  their 
early  years ;  but  he  wishes  rather  to  state,  that  the 
habits  and  customs  of  their  relations  and  friendi, 
with  regard  to  drinking,  are  such,  that  the  children 
cannot  but  be  depraved,  for  want  of  sbnie  counter* 
acting  principle  to  keep  them  honest  and  virtuous. 
The  children  of  such  families  cannot  properly  be 
said  to  have  any  home ;  they  are  virtually  desert^ 
by  (what  should  he)  their  natural  protectors  aad 
guardians,  and  consequently  lose  the  advantage  of 
moral  instruction,  of  good  example,  and  salutary 
correction. 

*'  Fathers  and  mothers,  who  have  themselves  lost 

« 

the  habits  of  domestic  life,  can  neither  value  nor 
preserve  those  habits  in  their  children,  who,  while 
their  parents  are  pursuing  their  vices,  are,  (if 
course,  left  to  follow  theirs ;  hence  they  are  found 
gambling  in  the  streets,  and  associating  with  vicidils 
companions,  by  whom  they  are  taught  to  thieve, 
as  well  as  to  contract  various  other  habits  of  depra* 
y\ty. 

^<  So  far  from  theft  beings  discouraged  by  their 
parents,  it  is  too  frequently  a  principal  source  of 
their  support;  and,  in  many  instances,  the  anna- 
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tural  father  is  the  instructor  of  his  child  ia  crime, 
as  well  as  the  participator  in  his  plunder.  * 

<^  The  fate  of  female  children,  in  such  fainiUef, 
is  still  more  deplorable,  and  it  is  but  too  well  as* 
certained,  that  the  ruin  of  multitudes  of  females  for 
life  takes  place  at  so  early  an  age  as  is  perfectly 
shocking  to  humanity*  In  most  of  such  cases,  it 
is  found  that  the  parents  are  the  tempters  and 
destroyers  of  their  own  children.  Indeed,  it  is 
almost  impossible  that,  without  this  connivance  and 
consent,  their  children  would  become  abandoned 
and  depraved 'at  so  early  an  age. 

<^  It  is  perfectly  true,  that  the  education  of  the 
tower  orders  is  doing  much ;  but  there  are  thou<9 
sands  of  parents  who  require  to  be  convinced  that 
it  is  their  duty  or  interest  to  permit  their  childrefi 
to  be  taught  at  all,  since  they  derive  a  greater  pro* 
fit  from  their  ignorance  than  they  can  ever  hope  to 
do  from  their  instruction,  and  there  is  little  hope  of 
convincing  such  persons,  so  long  as  they  are  ren« 
dered  insensible  to  their  children^  interests,  by 
their  own  addiction  to  drinking. 
•  *<  The  continuance  of  the  present  system  of 
^drinking  has  appeared  to  him»"  he  says,  «<  calculated 
to  encourage  and  perpetuate  habits  of  insubordina^ 
iion  and  sedition ;  and  he  feels  strongly  persuaded 
that  the  government  loses  infinitely  more  in  the 
alienation  of  the  minds  of  the  people,  than  it 
can  ever  gain  by  the  largest  contributioa  to  its 
•revenue*,  r    •  .• 
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^<  As  far  as  his  own  experience  goes^  as  to  the 
disaffection  and  discontent  prevailing  in  this  coun-^ 
try,  he  is  convinced  that  the  most  fertile  source  of 
contempt  for  human  law,  as  well  as  divine,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  drinking  of  spirits.  The  mind  is 
soured  and  irritated  in  consequence  of  perpetual 
excitement ;  it  is  ill  at  ease  in  itself,  and  vents 
its  resentment  upon  all  around.  Among  the  causes 
of  offence  which  such  a  man  finds,  it  is  natural  he 
should  manifest  most  impatience  at  what  restrains 
him  most ;  and,  as  government,  and  law,  and  order 
are,  for  the  general  good,  imposing  perpetual  ob« 
stacles  in  his  way,  he  will  hate  and  vilify  them, 
and  seek  to  render  authority  contemptible,  by  all 
the  means  in  his  power.  The  morning  dram  and 
the  evening  publichouse  are  well  calculated  to 
form  and  cultivate  such  a  state  of  mind.  Factious 
newspapers,   as  well   as  other  pernicious  publi* 

• 

cations,  help  to  mislead  and  seduce  those  who 
wish  to  be  deceived.  Seditious  companions  keep 
each  other  in  countenance,  and  treason  assumes  a 
confidence  and  courage,  which  it  would  never 
otherwise  have  acquired.  It  cannot  l>e  denied 
that  the  best  security  and  cheap  defence  of  nations 
is,  a  moral  population  ;  hence  it  becomes  the  duty 
and  interest  of  rulers  to  see  that,  at  least,  they  do 
toot  administer  to  passions  which  are  so  injurious  in 
their  operation. 

^*  Upon  the  whole,*'  he  says,  **  it  is  his  firm  con- 
viction,^ that  so  far  as  r^ards  offences  against  the 
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]aw8  of  the  state>  the  continuance  of  the  present 
system  is  eminently  favourable  to  public  crime} 
that  inducements  of  so  strong  a  nature  are  afforded 
by  authority  for  its  commission^  that  the  lower>  and, 
in  some  degree,  even  the  middle  class  of  society 
find  it  impossible  to  resist;  and  that  no  influence, 
arising  from  the  counteraction  of  even  the  wisest 
and  best  system  of  human  judicature,  can  possibly 
be  found  adequate  to  the  protection  of  public 
morals,  or  perhaps  eventually  to  the  preservation 
of  society  itself,  if  some  radical  alteration  do  not 
take  place/' 

This  every  one  may  believe,  and  a  great  and 
radical  alteration  must  take  place  before  society 
can  be  improved  or  amended.  It  must  not  be  done 
by  half  measures^  nor  can  it  be  done  with  terror 
and  punishment.  It  must  be  effected  with  jurtice 
and  impartiality  to  all  classes  of  society.  It  must 
begin  with  the  powerful,  and  not  with  the  weak  and 
contemptible.  It  is  of  no  use  to  cut  down  the  plant 
and  leave  germs  to  spring  up  from  the  root  innu* 
merable.  It  must  be  taken  at  its  source,  and  the 
error  lies  in  taking  every  pains  to  punish  crime» 
and  none  to  prevent  it. 

.  Mr.  Poynder  continues,  in  the  course  of  bis  evi- 
dence, still  to  place  all  evil  to  the  account  of  drifikr 
ing  spiiituoQs  liquors.  Enough  has  already  bees 
said  to  prove  the  consequences  of  this  vicioiis  habits 
and  if  it  were  the  sole  cai»e  pf  all  crime  and  evil, 
too  much  cannot  b^  said  upon  the  subject;  but 
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this,  as  before  obterved»  is  not  probing  the  evU 
to  the  bottom.  There  are  prior  causes  which 
produce  drutikenness,  and  every  other  vice  and 
crime :  the  departure  from  moral  rectitude^  occA^ 
sioned  either  by  want,  bad  example,  bad  edu« 
cation,  bad  precepts,  or  some  other  cause.  When 
people  are  happy  and  wdl  instructed^  they  are 
seldom  vicious. 

Mr.  Poynder,  in  pursuing  the  same  principle  of 
placing  all  misery,  as  well  as  all  crimes,  to  the  ac** 
count  of  drinking  spirits,  states  that,  during  the 
cowse  of  several  years  experience,  in  visiting  the 
poor,  he  has  been  led  to  refer  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  their  poverty  and  misery  to  the  operation 
of  spirituous  liquors ;  and  in  endeavouring  to  iUus* 
trate  his  views  of  this  subject,  he  would  wish  to 
class  his  observations  under  the  following  heads. 

1.  The  obduracy  and  hardness  of  heart  which 
the  habit  induces. 

9.  The  distaste  for  labour,  and  the  waste  of  time 
which  it  produces. 

3.  The  infatuating  character  of  the  habit,  and 
the  difficulty  of  abandoning  it. 

4.  The  neglect  and  contempt  for  religion,  and 
the  Religious  institutions  of  the  country,  which  are 
produced  by  it. 

5.  The  injury  to  health  and  life  which  are  con- 
stfcjpient  upon  it. 

!•  With  respect  to  its  tfndeniy  to  harden  the 
litart  and  extinguish  the  natural  ajfecttan^  he  has 
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obserreily  be  says,  that  it  engenders  selfishness  aiid 
unkindness  in  the  poor  to  an  extraordinary  degfeei^ 
Many  men  are  rendered  by  it  brutal  tovrards  tbetr 
wives,  while  many  others  desert  them  altogether; 
and  instances  might  easily  be  given  of  patient 
i^uffering  and  premature  deaths  in  great  numbers  o£ 
women,  from  no  other  cause  than  that  their  natural 
protectors  have  lost  all  proper  feeling,  and  treated 
them  with  continual  neglect  and  inhumanity. 

Men  also  defraud  their  wives  and  children  of  the 
money  which  should  be  spent  in  their  necessary 
subsistence,  to  supply  an  artificial  want ;  and  sach 
is  the  inseparable  connection  between  drinking  and 
other  vices,  that  it  is  well  if  this  be  the  least  Cq 
which  such  husbands  are  addicted.     If  the  female 
ef  a  family  has  acquired  this  vicious  habit,  she  will 
spon  become  insensible  to  the  claims  even  of  her 
own  children,  the  strongest  which  can  affect  a 
mother.     Where  both  parties  are  abandoned  to  this 
habit,  the  evil  is  of  course  doubled;  themselves  and 
their  children  are  clothed  in  rags;  and  to  this  we 
may  add,  the  humiliation  of  mind,  consequent  upon 
statedly  receiving  parochial  relief,  which,  although 
it  may  just  help  to  preserve  a  degraded  existence, 
extinguishes  all    those    feelings  of    honest  inde- 
pendence, which  are  of  so  much  importance  to 
cherish  in  the  poor. 

In  the  next  place,  as  to  the  hatred  of  labour  and 
the  abuse  of  time^  it  is  very  generally  admitted  that 
labourers,  manufacturers,  and  workmen^  throughout 
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the  country,  arCi.  deeply  injured  .  by  .th6 : vice^o/ 
drinking.  It  is...  no  uncommon.thiog  for  .men  t^ 
pasB  the  first  two. or  tliree .  dity s . of  eyery  week^ia 
the  public  house,  where;  they  spend  either ,  the 
whole,  or  the  greater. part,  of  the  last. week's  earn* 
ings;  increase  their,  own.  profligacy,  and  multiply 
the  miseries  of  all  who  are  dependent:  upon  them* 
The  extent  of  this .  evil  has  no  bounds :  the  moral 
only  can  be  .adverted  toi  for  it^is  impossible  that  its 
€$xtent  should  be.  described.  It  is  however,  felt  by 
individuals  in  the  demoralizing  influence^  of.idlenes^ 
aiid  evil  company ;  by  superiors^  in  resistance  to 
lawful  authority,  and  by  families,  in  the  irreparable 
injury  entailed  upon  them,  by  poisoning  all  the 
springs  of  domestic  peace  and  social  virtue. 

In  the  third,  place,  a3  to^the  irifatuaiing  nature pf 
the  habit,  it.  is  observed,  that  when  it  has  once 
taken  possession  of  the.  mind  and  the'  body,  it  is 
next  to  a  miracle  if  it  yield  to  any  advice  of  the 
iiearest  friends,  to .  any  sense,  of  shame,  or  to  any 
fear  of  loss.  The  power  with  which  it  retains  its 
hold  is  really  wonderful.  A  man  shall,  see  his 
property  wasting,  his  health,  declining,  his  cha- 
racter departing  from  him,  and  all  in  vain  s  he  slialjl 
even  form  the  most  solemn  resolutions  of  amend- 
ment  to  no  purpose,  and  admit  the  force  and  truth' 
of  every  remonstrance  made  by  his  relatives  and 
friends,  without  being  able  to  abandon  the  habit; 
he  knows  that  poison,  is  in  the  cup,  and.  yet  he  will 
drink  it     It  is  no  uncommon  case  for  drinkers, 
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when  admonished  by  thoee  whom  th«x  €8tfiem>  to 
weep  over  their  own  folly}  but  how  few  ane  the 
instances  where  resolutions  of  amendment  do  noC 
vanish  with  such  tears  ?  It  is,  perhapst  the  OMSt 
&tal  circnmstance,  connected  widi  thit  hMi,  that 
it  enervates  and  debases  the  mintif  so  aa  to  dqprive 
it  of  its  natural  vigour,  and  praitot  the  snccess  of 
every  effort  for  its  own  deliveimacie. 

With  respect  to  the  foardi  point,  the  n^lect  iff 
religion  audits  dutieif  it  appears  iinreasonaUe  to 
make  ample  provision  for  the  national  religion  uA 
its  instituttodSy  and  at  the  same  time,  tooisito 
abundant  provision  for  the  cultivation  and  exten- 
sion of  every  d^cription  of  vice.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  nsligious  instruction,  which  is  judiciously 
provided  by  the  state,  is  presumed:  to  be  the  moral 
improvement  of  its  people,  and  the  preservation  of 
public  peace  and  good  order.  The  whole  system 
of  human  law  appears  to  come  in  aid  of  this  im- 
portant object.  Drinking  furnishes  incessant  temp- 
tation to  the  breach  of  the  whole  divine  decalogue, 
and  to  the  viokition  of  all  human  laws.  It  is  con- 
nected  with,  and  subsists  by,  a  system  which  is  as 
opposite  to  the  requisitions  of  Christianity,  as  error 
is  opposed  to  truth,  or  light  to  darkness.  For  the 
same  authority,  therefore,  to  countenance  the  two 
systems,  appears  a  great  contradiction,  it  pulls 
down  with  one  hand  what  is  built  tip  with  the 
other.  The  things  are  incompatible  in  themselves, 
and  the  difference  between  them  is  founded  upon 
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the  etertml  diMiqctioii  which  subsists  between  right 
acid  wrottg^  and  between  good  and  evil. 

It  need  then,  he  says,  be  no  matter  of  surprise  if 
the?  eountemctlon  to  crime,  afforded  by  the  public 
establishment  of  religion  and  its  ministers,  should 
be  found  inadequate  to  its  object,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  persons  are  only  pursuing  the  natural 
course  to  which  their  passions  incline  them^  whep 
Uiey  yield  to  the  temptation  of  drinking,  which  is 
thrown  in  their  way  through  the  whole  week  3  while; 
the  religions  instruction  ofoneday  out  of  the  seven; 
if  not  entirely  slighted  and  neglected  by  such  per-; 
sons,  as  is  almost,  universally  the  case,  can  hanUj 
be  expected  to  influence  their  reason  and  their, 
judgment  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  silence  the  mor^ 
frequent  and  ^uctive  claims  preferred  by  their 
passions. 

As  to  the  injury  to  health  and  Itfe,  it  has  been 
observed,  <*  that  the  children  of  dram  drinkers  are 
gene^ly  of  a  diminutive  size,  of  unhealthy  appear-^ 
ance,  and  sickly  constitutions;  and  that  in  adultt 
this  vice  is  peculiarly  destructive  in  its  operations 
it  deranges  the  animal  economy,  weakens  the 
nerves,  destroys  the  digestive  powers,  obstructs  the 
secretions,  and  destroys  the  life*  The  stomach  is 
kept  by  it  in  a  state  of  constant  excitement,  and 
by  the  frequent  application  of  an  artificial  stimulus^, 
at  length  loses  its  tobe»  and  refuses  to  perform  its 
office;  the  appetite  becomes  viciated  and  fails; 
the  more  Troportant  organs  of  the  body,  particularly 
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ifae  liver  and  the  lungs,  are  disturbed  iii  their  func^' 
tions,  and  frequently  become  the  subjects  of 
kicnrable  disease.  Depression  of  spirits  almost 
invariably  accompanies  drinking,  while  the*  effect 
produced  by  every  fresh  stimulus  is  only  to  excite 
to  temporary  action,  which,  when  it'  has  ceased, 
leaves  the  same  languor  and  depression  to  be  again 
removed  by  the  same  destructive  meaiis. 

^*  Almost  all  attacks  of  fever,  or  inflammatpiy 
disease,'''  he  wys^  '^  are  found  fatal  in  the  case  of 
dram  drinkers,  because  the  blood  of  such  persons 
is  remarkably  destitute  of  oxygen,  and  therefore 
6an  afford  little  or  no  antiseptic  resistance  to  such 
diseases.  In  some  cases  dropsy  and  consumptioni 
in  others  paralysis  and  apoplexy  are  evident,  conse-. 
quences^  while  premature  old  age  is  observed  in 
most  instances,  and  a  miserable  existence  in  all/' 

Dr.  Willan  observed,  ^'  that  the  intemperate  use 
of'  spirituous  liquors  has  been  found  by  experience, 
for  mady  years  past,  more  destructive  to  the  labour- 
fng' class  of  people,  in  cities  and  manufacturing 
towns,  than  all  the  injuries  accruing  from  unhealthy 
siieasohs,  impure  air,  infection,  and  close*  confine- 
Aient  to  work  within  doors,  or  much  fatigue  with-< 
out.  It  is  likewise  ascertained,  that  the  sfime  bad' 
habit  not  only  produces  tedious  and  peculiar  mala- 
dies, but  is  often  the  means  of  rendering  inveterate, 
or  even  fatal,  niany  diseases  of  the  throat  and  Lungs; 
also  fevers  and  inflammations  of  the  bowels,  Uver, 
kidneys,  &c.  which  Would  otherwise  have  readily* 
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yielded  to  proper  medical  treatment.  On  conk^ 
'paring  his  ob^enrations  with  the  bills,  of  mortality, 
he  was  convinced  that  considerably  more  than  c^te- 
eighth  of  all  the  deaths  which  take  place  in  th6 
metropolis,  in.  persons  above  twenty  years  •  Qld» 
happen  prematurely^  through  excess  in  drinkii^ 
spirits.  These  pernicious  liquors  are  generally  sup* 
po^ed  to  have  an  immediate  and  specific  effect 
upon  the  liver,  which  has.  been  found,  after  deat^i, 
in  drinkers  of  spirits,  hardened  and  altered  iu  its 
texture,  size,  and  colour.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  stomach  and  bowels  suffer  first  from  the^ 
use. of  spirits,  and  that  their  baneful  influence  i$ 
afterwards  extended  gradually  to  every  part  of  the 
body,  producing  symptoms  of  the  worst  descrip<« 

tion/' 

Mr.  Upton  states,  *^  that  he.  is  at  a  loss  where  to 
begin  and  where  to  end,  on  account  of  the  magpi- 
tude  and  enormity  of  the  evil  of  drinking  spirits. 
The  vital  interests,  both  of  nations  and  individuals,^' 
he  says,  *'  are  involved  in  it,  and  no  less  so  domts* 
tic  and  public  peace  and  general  safety.  Idleness 
is  the  remote,  and  passions,  unrestrained  either,  by 
education  or  religious  principle,  are  the  acting  .and 
immediate*  causes  of  the  habit  of  dram  drinking. 
The  evil  is  far  more  extedsive  than  can  becQa* 
ceived  by  common  minds  or. superficial  observers^ 
The  diseases  induced  by  this  fatal  hab^t.'vary. 
much,  according  to  .the  proportion  of  ardent  spidt 
tajken,  in  the  quality  also,  as  well  as  the  constitu** 
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tion  of  the  persons  drinking  it  Maay  txotU 
lent  men  have  become  the  subjiects  of  incaraUe 
stomach  complaints,  and  wasted  away  id  middk 
iife>  where  they  have  had  Sedentary  employments, 
with  only  one  or  two  glasses,  at  most,  of  diluted 
spirit  and  water,  taken  erery  night  at  a  cc^iee- 
house,  or  at  home,  who  woqld  have  been  shocked  to 
have  been  considered  otherwise  than  sober  men, 
thinking  they  were  rather  benefiting  than  injuring 
their  health. . 

'*  In  this  incurable  state  of  things,  all  socisli 
parental,  filial,  and  religious  feeling,  if  the  latter 
ever  existed,  are  completely  destroyed,  and  every 
possible  immorality  is  let  loose,  to  occupy  their 
place.  Such  is  the  dreadful  vacuum  and  cravihg 
sensation  of  stomach  which  dram*drinkingprodu6eit 
that  a  man  will  sacrifice  every  thing  thai  is  dear  to 
him  in  order  to  quiet  it.  This  is  not  all,*'  he  teys, 
*'  this  mode  of  life  excites  artificial  venereal  a|^)e* 
tite,  and  produces  an  offspring  possessing  bnly  fa4lf 
ahlfnal  life. 

'  •^'A  vast  number  of  wonien,^"  he  says,  ••  have 
been  fought  to  drink,  in  middle  and  in  the  higher 
claiset,  by  taking  indiscriminately  quack  ipedicines, 
containing  alcohol,  hot  seeds,  aiid  essential  oils. 
Medical  men  generally  avoid  this  evil,  from  a  know- 
ledge of  its  pernicious  consequences,  and  no  doubt 
are  daily  checking  its  growth.  Many  ftmilies 
leave  off  the  use  of  spirits  altogether.  He  has  often 
wished,"    he  says,    "  that  greater  facilities  had 
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been  gi?ea  Id  tiiie  poor,  cither  for  m^ibg  or  buyiog^ 
at  a  reasonable  rate,  their  own  English  beverage, 
mild  and  go^d  ale,  and  that  fewer  ftcilities  had 
been  given  for  prociiring  brandy,  ram,  and  gin  i 
and  that  no  other  componnds,  of  any  other  name, 
shoidd  be  mannfacturod,  which  imitations  and  sab- 
stitoles  are  equally  injarious  to  the  .constitution* 
But  of  late  it  has  appeai^ed  that  the  whole  strength 
of  a  state  is  not  in  its^  inhabitants,  but  in  a  revenue 
drawn  from  tiieir  actual  destruction  of  body  awl 
soUL  He  might  add,''  h^  says,  *'  that  there  is  one 
hope  which  has  lately  cheered  his  mind,  and  froiia 
which  he  anticipates  much  good,  and  that  is^  the 
present  National  Schools.  If  the  rising  generation 
of  the  lower  orders  of  society  are  not  essentially 
benefited  by  the  present  mode  of  education,  com- 
bing with  religions  instruction,  he  shall  despair  of 
any  stop  being  put  to  the  dreadful  catalogue  of 
crimes  which,  for  the  last  few  years  especially,  have 
dduged  this  country. 

^^  In  many  cases,  madness  is  referable  to  drinking, 
as  an  original  cause  independently  of  any  consti^ 
tutional  bias.  When  the  connection  between  the 
mind  and  the  body  is  considered,  it  will  form  no 
matter  of  surprise  that  mental  disease  should  fre-> 
qilently  supervene  upon  corporeal  derangement, 
especially  when  that  corporeal  derangement  is  of  a 
nature  in  which  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood  parti- 
spates,  and  where  the  prime  organs  and  chief 
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secretions  of  the'  body  are  JEaibjected  ta'aanmuitiiral 

and 'morbid  ^action. 

^^^  Whatever  also  has  a  tendency  to  excite  'the 
passions  strongly  and  violently,  *  is  not  tinly  un- 
favourable to  the 'exercise  of  reason,  but  if  often 
found  to  suspend' its 'operation,  and  sometimes  to 
assist  in  its  extinction.  It  is  ^ell  known  that  sonfe 
persons,  when  under  the  influence  of  liquor^  are  in 
a  state  of  temporary  madness,  although  it  has  never 
1>een  found  necessary  to  place  them  under  permar 
nent  restraint ;  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  point  to 
many 'cases  out  of  Bethlem,  *  where  an  habitual, 
course  of  drinking,  although  it  has  hot  rendered 'a 
man  entirely  unequal  to  the  government  of  himself 
orVis  affairs,*  has  yet  involved  him  in  a  course  of 
action, '  and  *  led  io  the  exhibition  of  symptoms^ 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  call  by  any  other 
name  thian  that  of  insanity.' w  -: 

*  After  what  has  been  so  ably  written  by  the  dif- 
ferent authors  who  have  been  quoted,  and  partieih 
Utrly'by  Mr.  Poynder,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  practice  "of  drinking  spirituous  liquors, 
particularly  in  excess,  must  be  eminently  hurtful  to 
*  the  constitution  pf  the  individual,  as^ell  as  inju* 
rious  'to  society  in  general;  and  therefore  it  is 'a 
vice  which  ought,  in  some  way  or  other,  to; be 
suppressed ;  but  the  difficulty  is  how  to  prevent  a 
habit'  which'  has  become  so'universal.  There  can 
be  no  method  of  reforming  vice  without  repioviag 
its  temptations,  or  rendering  them  odious. 
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The  Committee,  after  acknowledging  the  ^  foree 
of  Mf.  Poynder*s  observations  and  opinions,  as  t6 
the  great  evil  attending  upon  drinking  so  much 
spirits,  very  naturally  enquired  of  him,  if  he  could 
suggest  any  remedy  for  that  practice^  in  the  present 
state  of  society  in  this  country.  He  confessed 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  that 
had  ever  been  put  to  him,  but  that  he  bad  certainly- 
brought  his  mind  to  the  conviction  that,  so  long  as 
spirituous  liquors  are  to  be  had  by  the  getaeral 
population  of  the  country,  so  long  evils,  such  as  he 
had  stated,  must  continue. 

The  Committee  then  asked,  if  they  were  to  un- 
derstand that  his  remedy  would  be,  the  putting  a 
stop  to  the  distillation  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  to 
the  importation  of  them.  ''  To  the*  use  of  them 
generally,'-  was  the  answer. 

The  Committee  then  enquired  of  him,'  if  he*  were 
not  aware  that  the  consequence  of  this  legal  pre- 
vention would  be  illicit  distillation  to  an  enormous 
extent ;  that  the  experience  of  the  country  has 
shown,  in  the  time  of  Geoi*ge  II.,  that  this  would 
be  the  consequence  of  any  interference,  or  any  at** 
tempt  to  regulate  the '  way  in  which  spiritudi)9 
liquors  should  be  sold ;  and  that  the  effects  of  thote 
regulations  would  be  a  great  diminution  of  tlie  re^ 
venue;  and  probably  no  saving  at  all  to  the  con- 
sumption of  spirits,  or  any  improvement  tO;  tte 
general  moral  character  of  the  people. 

f ^  Undoubtedly  this  is  the  great  difficulty  ofi  the 
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siibject/'  he  said ;  ^<  hot  when  we  {mt  i^iiflt  the 
difficulty  of  preventing  the  general  use  of  ardent 
spirits^  the  important,  moral,  and  political  conse* 
quences  which  would  result  from  that  prohibition, 
he  could  not  but  feel  strongly  anxious  that  the 
eatperiment  should  be  tried.  He  apprehended  that 
the  experiment  of  imposing  so  high  a  duty  on  all 
spirits  as  should  virtually  amount  to  a  prohibition, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  punishing  the  sale  by 
strongly  penal  laws,  has  never  yet  been  made.  This 
was  the  remedy  which  he  would  propose,  at  the 
same  time  taking  off  the  duties  on  the  ingredients 
used  for  making  beer*  He  was  persuaded  that  in 
the  period  of  George  II.,  alluded  to  in  the  Yfuestion, 
the  duties  on  s[Nrits  were  not  sufficiently  raised, 
nor  were  the  penal  laws  properly  adapted  to  the 
suppression  of  the  evil;  neither  were  fiu:ilities 
offisred  to  the  people  to  return  to  the  comparatively 
harmless  beverage  of  beer/* 

The  Committee  then  asked,  if  he  did  not  think 
that  the  great  price  of  beer,  and  its  consequent 
dMerioratioB  of  quality,  were  the  causes  by 
which  people  have  been  driven  to  the  consumption 
of  ^irituous  liquors.  He  answered,  ''  that  he 
tiK>ught  (hey  may,  in  some  measure,  have  bad  that 
operation.'' 

The  Committee  observed,  it  had  been  stated  to 
ttem  that  it  would  be  unwise^  impolitic,  and  highly 
dangerous  for  any  persons,  vested  with  a  judicial 
discretionary  authority,  and  as  much  so  fo^  any 
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i^i^us  assoGiatioRs,  to  attempt  to  reibrm  the 
toorab  of  the  people^  bj  an  oiScioiis  interference 
with  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  apply  for,  or 
be  served  with,  any  article  of  subsistence  or  indul- 
geiice,  and  particularly  so  in  regard  to  spirituous 
liquors.  Did  he  think,  that  in  case  there  were  no 
interference  in  the  manner  in  which  the  public  are 
served  with  articles  of  indulgence,  that  the  puUic 
morals  would  be  better  or  worse  than  they  are? 
'*  Worse,  unquestionably ;''  was  the  proper  an«* 
swen 

Upon  viewing  the  whole  of  the  evidence  and 
opinions  which  have  been  stated  of  the  pernicious 
effects  of  drinking  spirituous  liquors,  it  appears  ewv- 
dently  necessary  that  some  measures  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  this  growing  and  destructive  eviL 
If  governments  shall  be  afraid  to  establish  laws 
which  have  been  proved  to  be  necessary  for  the 
general  good  and  benefit  of  society,  why  then  there 
is  an  end  to  the  powers,  energy,  atid  utility  of  suck 
governments. 

The  evil  habit  of  drinking  spirits  seems  certa^ify 
very  much  to  have  increased,  of  late  years,  in  this 
country.  Its  tendency  is  bad,  because  it  not  only 
injures  the  constitution,  but  it  inflamesthe  mind  aad 
passions,  and  may  often  lead  to  crimes  which  wouM 
tiot  otherwise  be  committed.  Drinking  is  also  an  tsK* 
pence  which  poor  people  cannot  aflford,  although  the 
temptation,  from  the  habit  and  use  of  liquor,  is  so 
ipreat,  that  they  will  deprive  themselves  and  their 
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families  of  neciessary  subsistence  V>  obtain  it.  It* is  a 
growing  vice  and  evil,  which  certainly  ought  to  be 
corrected,  and  the  way  to  do  it  is  the  only  difficulty* 
If  the  distillation  and  importation  of  spirits  were, 
at  once,  entirely  to  be  prohibited,  it  might  be  too 
«udden  and  arbitrary  a  measure  to  be  consented  to 
immediately.     It  would  be  better  if  people  would 
ielive  off  the  habit  of  their  own  accord,  but  that 
would  require  time  and  a  great  amendment  in  their 
condition  and  character.    When  people  are  happy, 
they  are  seldom  great  drinkers  of  spirits,  and  the 
practice  is  often  resorted  to.  In  order  to  dissipate 
grief,  and  even  shorten  life;  for  almost  every  one 
•knows  the  effect  it  produces.     It  is  like  ppiom, 
^hich  may  be  beneficial  in  small  quantities,  -but  in 
large  doses  it  is  the  most  fatal  poison.    Like  opium, 
too,'  the  more  people  take  of  it,  the  more  they 
are  inclined  to  increase  the  dose.     The  fact  is,  that 
vicious  or  miserable  persons  have  recourse  to  spirits 
to  drown  their  reflections  or  to  cover  their  guilt; 
but  yet  there  are  some  people  who  are  addicte4  to 
liquor  and  are  not  known  to  b^  i^otpripus  for;  any 
other  vice. 

\  High  duties  are  stated  to  be  dangerous,  and 
even  to  fail  in  their  effect  as  a  prohibitory  measure, 
by  encouraging  smuggling.  Experience,  they 
say,  has  shown  that  excessive  duties  serve  but  to 
itocourage  illicit  trading;  but  this  does  not  appear 
to  be,  proved.  It  is*  certain  that  what  cannot  be 
-obtained  under  the  sanction  of  the  law,  will,  if  pos* 
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sible^  be  proeured'bjr  violating  them;  batthepre^ 
5ent=  system  of  preventing  smuggling  has  altoost 
removed  the  practice.  In  Spain,  smuggling  is  now 
punished'  with  death,  and  more  lenient  measures, 
perhaps,  could  never  have  lessened  or  checked  the 
evil  in  that  country  ;  and  even  this  may  be  found 
insufficient.  A  system  of  prevention  is  always  better^ 
than  a  system  of  punishment  for  the  cure-  of  all 
evils. 

High  duties  have  much  lessened  the  consumption 
of  wines,  but  the  question  is,-  whether  they  have  done 
any  good.  Exce^ive  duties  are  a  great  injury  to 
the  revenue,  and  it  should  first  be- proved  that  they, 
do  not  injure,  but  benefit  the  comforts  of  mankind, 
before  they  should  be  levied.  Those  who  once 
took  their  bottle  of  wine,  now  take  their  pint,  or 
generally  speaking,  none,  and  use  spirits  as  a  sub- 
stitute. The  same  effect  would  certainly  be  pro-, 
duced.  by  a  more  excessive  duty  on<  spirits;  a. 
smaller  quantity  would  be  drank,  for  the  pricemust 
necessarily  increase,  whether  there  be  smugglings 
or  not,  and  in  a  short  time  the  habit  would  be  less  r 
prevalent,  if  not  abandoned.  All  good  people 
would,  no  doubt,  conform  to  it,  and  whether  the 
vicious  rebelled  or  not,  would  be  of  little  conse-^- 
quence ;  but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  such: 
measures  as  these  bear  hard  solely  upon  poor  peo-: 
pie,  who  are  sometimes  in  want  of  a  stimuhis  to 
support  them  in  their  labour^  although  with  plenty 
of  food,  by  habit,  they  may  do  without  it.   Those 
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who  do  not  labour  are  ttot  ifi  want  of  such  stitniiliiSy 
and  these  Are  the  only  people,  in  such  cases,  who 
can  procure  it :  the  poor  never  can. 

Supposing,  ho#ever,  silch  a  measure  to  be  abso^^ 
lutely  necessary,  and  to  be  for  the  good  and  wel* 
ftire  of  mankind,  and  that  a  douUe  duty  were  Itiid 
upon  spirits,  and  that,  on  this  account,  only  one 
hidf  the  present  quantity  of  spirits  would  be  then 
consumed,  the  revenue  would  be  improved  by  th^se 
means,  and  by  the  increased  consumption  of  beer. 
But  as  life  requires  repose  and  relaxation  from  la- 
borious employment,  and  as  repose  may  be  en- 
livened by  amosement  and  recreation  of  cheerful- 
ness, there  seems  to  be  a  virtue  in  the  intercount 
of  men,  in  their  hours  of  leisure  and  suspension  of 
labour,  which  may  be  aided  by  toy  thing  that 
tehds  to  innocent  enjoyment,  not  carried  to  tecess; 
and  in  order  to  make  people  happy,  they  must  at 
least  have  the  comforts  of  life.  Bad  men  alone  can 
be  guilty  of  bad  actions.  Recreations,  without 
vices,  must  always  be  necessary,  and  ought  to  be 
encouraged,  and  should  be  governed  by  the  princi- 
ple of  not  doing  harm  br  injury  to  others,  either  by 
mAla  in  sc^  or  mala  prohibita  ;  but  the  mala  pro^ 
hibUa  will  become  a  mala  in  se,  if  it  restrain 
moderate  pleasures,  or  take  from  the  necessary 
comforts  of  life« 

Pittacus  established  as  a  law,  that  all  offences, 
committed  by  persons  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
should  be  punished  with  double   rigour;  a  law. 
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which  Aristotle  obflerves,  was  fooaifed  rather  on 
inflexible  utility,  which  considers  how  evils  may  be 
prevented^  thaa  on  merciful  justice,  which  ex- 
amines how  offences  ought  to  be  pardoned.  But 
it  wouM  appear  to  modern  understandings,  that  it  is 
unite  mercy  and  justice  to  prevent  evils,  than  either 
to  punish  or  paidon  them.  Both  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle were  more  indulgent  in  the  use  of  wine  than 
the  more  ancient  philosophers  aad  legislators.  A  law 
of  Zelucus  is  preserved  in  Athenseus,  which  treats 
the  drinking  of  pure  wine  with  Mahometan  seve- 
rity. '*  Whoever  drinks  pure  wine>''  says  the  law, 
!*  except  for  the  sake  of  health,  and  by  the  pre- 
scription of  a  physician,  let  him  be  punbhed  by 
death.'*  A  physician,  in  the  present,  if  not  in  those 
times,  would  however  have  the  greatest  practice, 
who  prescribed  the  largest  doses  of  this  medicine; 
and  even  this  law  shows  that  wine  was  then  con- 
sidered as  necessary  for  the  human  constitution ; 
and  if  the  legislature  of  this  country  so  considered 
it,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  much  better  for  the  hap- 
piness and  comfort  of  the  people.  The  lowering 
the  duty  on  wines,  and  raising  it  upon  spirits, 
would  not  only  be  a  useful,  but  salutary  measure. 
Christ  did  not  prohibit  the  use  of  wine,  like  Mdio* 
met.  It  was  his  first  miracle  at  the  marriage  in 
Canaan ;  he  therefore  thought  wine  necessary :  for 
men  cannot  better  show  their  gratitude  to  their 
Creator,  than  by  cheerfulness  and  enjoyment,  not 
carried  to  Mcess. 
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Though  tlie  vice  of  drunkenness  is  abominated 
by  even  the  low^t  classes  of  the  Italitfns^  yet  thejr. 
are  not  the  more  amiable,  or  less  delLterons,  with 
their  knives  and  stilettoB  on  that  ^iccount.     Xhe 
more  a  people  are  free,  the  more  virtue  they  wiH 
possess,  to  keep  them  in  good  order.     They  will  be 
a  law  ulnto  themselves ;  but  a  savage  mind  is  m- 
consistenft  vi^ith  a  Virtuous  or  p^eaceful  character. 
The  famed  sobriety  of  the  Italians,  as  Lord  Corke 
observed,  is  an  artificial  virtue,  arising  from  situa- 
tion and  accident,  not  depending  cm  temperameoik 
nor  resulting  from  character.     Drinking  to  excess 
is  the  vice^  of  men  whose  lives  are  checkered  by 
vicissitudes  of  toil  and  ease,  of  danger  and  security, 
and'  is  therefore  practised  by  soldiers,  tfailor^  and 
others,  who  exercise  boisterotis  occupations^  or  pur- 
sue dangerous  or  toilsome  labours  or  amusements; 
and  if  the  Italian's  are  now  less  addicted  to  ex- 
cess in  wine,  than  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in 
ancient,  or  the  English  and  Germans,  in  modem 
times,  their  temperance  may  fairly  be.  ascribed 
to  the  indolent   monotony  of  their  listless  lives, 
which,  being  never  exhausted  by  fatigue,  can  ne- 
ver be  gladdened'  by  repose*.    Still  the  Italians 
enjoy  a  greater  flow  of  vivacity  than  those  who 
are  addicted  to  drinking ;  the  one  seems  to  be  the 
natural  operation  of  gladness,  and  the  other  arti- 
ficial; but  it  appears  rather  that  wine,  in  modera- 
tion, will  create  health  and  cheerfulness,  which  its 

«  GiUie's  AriBtoUe. 
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exce;5s  will  destroy;     The  Italians  are  cheerful,  by 
taking  wine  in  moderation. 

The  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  since  the  exorbi« 
tant  duties  have  been  put  on  wines,  has  been  car- 
ried to  an  excess,  even  among  what  may  be  called 
the  middKng  and  higher  classes  of  people.  Spirits 
act  upon  drunkards^  as  opium  does  upon  the  Turks; 
the  more  they  take  of  it,  the  more  they  are  inclined 
'to  increase  the  dose.  A  poor  person,  accustomed 
to  laborious  exercise,  however,  requires  something 
-more  than  a  mere  ordinary  and  scanty  supply  of 
food,  with  water,  to  support  him ;  and  beer  in  gene- 
ral is  of  that  bad  quality,  that,  to  drink  sufficient 
is  as  hurtful  as  spirits.  The  poor  are  the  people 
who  require  the  best  nourishment,  and  yet  they  are 
the  worst  fed;  therefore^  how  can  they  support  their 
labour  without  something  exhilarating  to  drink, 
which  they  regard  more  than  the  quality  of  food  ? 
The  most  industrious  people,  however,  or  those 
who  have  large  families,  often  work  for  weeks,  per- 
hapSj  upon  vegetable  food,  without,  the  taste  of 
meat  or  beer,  and  they  have  been  held  up  as  ex- 
amples to  show  that  any  other  mode  of  living  for 
them  is  useless  and  superfluous ;  but  the  happiest 
country  is  always  where  the  people  are  well  cloth- 
ed, well  fed,  and  have  fi^U  employment;  and  those 
who  recommend  any  other  doctrine  to  be  applied 
to  the  poor,  would  be  very  different  in  their  senti<* 
ments,  if  it  applied  to  themselves,  particularly  if 
accompanied  by  the  same  toil  and  labour,     Untfer 
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such  circumstances,  tbey  would  be  glad  of  more 
support  and  comfort,  than  what  a  little  biead  and 
vegetables,  and  a  draught  of  water  coald  afford 
them.  Such  philosophy  can  but  ill  accord  with 
the  wants  and  calls  of  nature. 

Excesses  of  all  kinds  are,  no  doubt,  not  only  un- 
necessary, but  hurtful ;  and  all  bad  babits,  vices, 
and  crimes^  are  injurious  to  society,  by  their  exam- 
ples and  consequences.  Tbey  should  therefore  be 
corrected ;  for,  when  people  get  into  bad  -  habits, 
such  as  drinking,  or  others,  they  constantly  increase 
upon  them,  and  may  grow  into  vices,  and  vices 
into  crimes,  till  the  end  is  destruction.  Drunken- 
ness should  therefore  be  punished,  and  the  best 
punishment  would  be  by  solitary  hard  labour;  for, 
if  drinking  be  either  the  sole  or  principal  cause  of 
the  commission  of  crime,  the  criminal  should  be 
punislied  for  drinking,  and  not  for  the  crime  which 
he  has  committed  when  in  that  state  of  insensibility 
or  insanity.  It  is  better  to  punish  the  cause  than 
the  consequence,  which  is  the  most  certain  way  of 
correcting  and  curing  the  evil.  When  a  criminal 
is  proved  insane,  he  generally  escapes  punishment; 
and  what  is  greater  insanity  than  drunkenness? 
The  mind  is  as  much  deranged,  for  the  time,  as  if 
the  effect  were  natural. 

Mr.  Birnie,  in  bis  evidence,  stated,  ^'  that  he  verily 
believed  the  morals  of  the  people  were  much  improv- 
ed; there  was  not  that  drunkenness  which  used  to 
disgrace  the  ateeeta  %(>m^  ^\^Vi\Msi  ^^ears  aga ' '  Pro- 
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bably  not;  but  those  who  pass  the  streets  at  night, 
and  hear  the  language  in  the  low  public  houses, 
maybe  convinced  that  too  much  of  it  still  remains. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  strong  liquors 
may  be  a  stimulus  to  the  perpetration  of  instanta- 
neous and  horrid  crimes,  if  taken  in  excess;  but  it 
is  not  so  certain  that  they  are  the  causes  of  pre- 
meditated  crimes,  which  require  skill  to  execute. 
People  often  commit  crimes,  owing  to  distress  and 
the  desperation  of  despair,  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  contemplate,  and  in  this  case  they  must 
need  the  incitement  of  strong  liquors  to  perpetrate 
the  act ;  but  the  regular  delinquent,  who  makes  it 
his  trade,  wants  no  such  stimulus;  his  crimes  are 
more  generally  the  consequences  of  bad  habits,  bad 
associations,  bad  example,  and  expensive  pursuits, 
of  which,  no  doubt,  drinking  forms  a  part.     The 
origin  of  crime  is  also,  sometimes,  that  of  pervert^ 
nature,  or  a  wrong  direction  of  the  mind,  or  bad 
propensities,  which,  not  being  properly  corrected 
in  early  youth,  become  ungovernable ;  but  it  is  a 
wrong  and  erroneous  principle  to  conclude,  because 
instances  are  known  of  people  who  thieve  when 
they  are  not  in  want,  and  commit  other  crimes 
when  they  have  no  particular  impulse,  that  these 
propensities  are  innate,   and  cannot   be  altered. 
They  are  exactly  the  same  as  all  other  bad  habits 
and  propensities,  which,  being  once  indulged,  are 
with  difficulty  conquered;  but  never  having  been 
indulged,  would  never  have  been  ^t«iQt»si^. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

•    On  juvenile  and  general  Delinquency  and  Depravity. 

The  Committee,  on  the  State  of  the  Police  of  the 
Metropolis,  infer,  that  the  causes  of  the  deplorable 
evil  of  juvenile  delinquency  are  to  be  traced  to  the 
improper  and  criminal  conduct  of  parents,  the  want 
of  education,  incitements  to  crime  impelled  into 
extraordinary  action,  during  the  last  few  years,  by 
an  increased  population,  and  by  the  distress  among 
the  lower  orders,  arising  from  the  want  of  employ- 
ment. 

That  juvenile  delinquency  proceeds  from  bad 
example,  the  want  of  education,  incitements  to 
crime,  by  the  distress  of  the  lower  orders  of  people, 
by  debasement  of  character,  the  want  of  proper 
employment,  as  well  as  proper  regulations  to  pro- 
mote it,  appears  fully  manifest ;  but  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  increase  of  population  does  not  ap- 
pear by  any  means  to  be  proved. 

Vice  or  virtue,  poverty  or  riches,  may  increase 
with  population,  according  to  the  regulation  or 
turn  which  it  takes,  but  crime  and  poverty  are  not 
the  concomitant  or  natural  consequences  of  an  in- 
creased population ;  for  they  have  been  said  to  be 
the  causes  tofprevent  it.     An  extensive  population 
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must  naturally  require  more  means  of  subsistence 
than  a  feeble  population ;  but  the  creative  power 
and  production  of  the  means  will  always  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  demand,  otherwise  there  would 
be  oftentimes  famines  in  populous  places,  whilst 
there  might  be  plenty  and  comfort  in  thinly  peo- 
pled villages;  the  reverse,  however,  is  not  often  thfg 
case;  for  the  greatest  privation  and  misery  are  ge- 
nerally found  in  poor  villages,  where  more  care^ 
perhaps,  is  taken  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  poor 
than  to  feed  them;  where  they  are  in  general 
worst  paid,  and  consequently  most  distressed. 

The  Committee  state  that,  in  the  year  1816,  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-three  persons,  un- 
der twenty  years  of  age,  were  confined  in  the  dif- 
ferent prisons  of  the  metropolis.  This  great  num- 
ber shows  not  only  the  delinquency  and  distress  of 
the  times,  but  the  want  of  vigilance  and  proper  re- 
gulations of  the  police  and  government,  in  not  pre- 
venting crimes,  instead  of  punishing  them ;  but  it 
does  not  show  that  it  proceeds  from  the  increase  of 
population,  for  as  much  vice  or  crime  would  be 
committed  in  villages  as  in  towns,  or  in  a  decreasing 
as  well  as  increasing  population,  if  it  were  encou- 
raged, instead  of  prevented. 

Mr.  Crawford,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee; gives  an  afflicting  picture  of  the  miseries 
and  sufferings  of  the  poor  children  of  the  metropo- 
lis; and  a  picture  no  less  distressing,  though  of 
smaller  dimensions,  maybe  gvvei^iC  iVv^'C.Q^vN.vs. 
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He  states,  that  the  condition  of  the  poor  children  is, 
of  aH  others,  the  most  deplorable;  that  numbers 
are  brought  up  to  thieve,  as  a  trade ;  that  they  are 
driven  into  the  streets  every  morning,  and  dare  not 
return  home  without  plunder.  Others  are  orphans, 
or  completely  abandoned  by  their  parents,  and  who 
subsist  by  begging  or  pilfering,  and  at  night  sleep 
under  the  sheds  in  the  streets,  and  in  the  market 
places.  They  are,  by  and  bye,  sent  to  prison ;  and 
when  in  prison,  no  one  visits  them,  nor  do  they  seem 
to  possess  one  friend  in  the  world.  They  are  some- 
times treated  with  severity,  (rather  than  lenity  or 
pity;)  sometimes  they  are  sentenced  to  be  flogged, 
a  practice  than  which  nothing  tends  more  to  harden 
and  degrade  them. 

Mr.  Crawford  adds,  that  many  of  them  occasion- 
ally  apply  to  the  members  of  the  Society  for  sup- 
pressing juvenile  Delinquency,  to  which  he  belongs, 
soliciting  their  advice  and  relief;  declaring  their 
readiness  to  shun  their  former  connections,  and  to 
abandon  their  vicious  pursuits.  But  how  are  they 
to  siibsist  without  friends,  or  character,  to  procure 
them  employment  ?  Without  temporary  aid,  where 
can  they  procure  food  ?  He  is  convinced,  he  says, 
that  many  are  driven  to  renew  their  depredations 
by  their  necessities.  He  knows  of  several  instances 
in  which  this  has  been  the  case ;  and  thus,  some 
boys  are  no  sooner  discharged  from  prison,  than 
they  are  again  brought  in;  for,  in  reality,  a  prison 
is  their  only  luptie. 
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Is  it  not  a  disgrace  to  such  a  country  as  England, 
and  to  a  people  so  remarkable  for  their  humanity, 
that  such  afflicting  narratives  as  these  can  be  utter- 
ed  with  truth  ?  But  happy  is  that  country  where 
truth,  however  galling,  may  be  uttered  to  the  rulers 
of  the  country ;  and  still  happier,  where  it  is  sought 
after  by  them,  and  where  such  enquiries  are  conti- 
nued and  exposed  to  open  day,  and  that  the  evils 
which  they  represent  are  not  only  listened  to,  but 
ultimately  removed.  And  does  not  this  narrative 
plainly  show  where  the  evil  lies  i  It  is  not  so  much 
in  the  perpetrators  of  crime,  as  in  those  who  haive 
the  power  and  means,  though  not  the  will  and 
energy,  to  prevent  it.  Neither  does  the  odium  lie 
entirely  with  the  magistrates  of  the  country ;  many 
of  whom  may  often  have  the  heart  to  pity,  when 
they  have  not  the  means  or  power  to" relieve.  The 
onus  then  lies  with  those  who  h^ve  the  power  to 
make  better  laws  and  regulations,  but  who  have 
neither  the  will  nor  energy  to  establish  them. 

The  Committee  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis 
decline  entering  into  the  minute  investigation  of 
the  various  causes  which  have  produced  the  alarm- 
ing increase  of  juvenile  delinquency;  and  why  they 
should  decline  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  enquire, 
for  enough  has  already  been  shown  by  them  to  find 
out  the  cause  of  the  evil,  if  the  minds  of  men  w^e 
equally  disposed  to  provide  the  remedy.  Mapy  of 
these  causes^  however,  the  Committee  say,  "  may 
be  traced  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  country, 
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and  to  the  existence  of  poverty  and  distress,  un- 
known, perhaps,  at  any  former  period,  to  the  same 
extent."  But  what  are  then  the  causes  of  that  dis- 
tress  and  poverty,  and  what  are  the  modes  to  re- 
lieve and  remove  them  ?  The  Committee  only  ex- 
press "  their  hope  that,  with  the  gradual  removal  of 
those  causes^  their  lamentable  effects  will  ceaseJ^ 
But  this  principle,  of  leaving  things  to  find  their 
level,  will  never  do.  No  family,  state,  or  people, 
will  ever  thrive  under  such  a  system,  or  by  such 
means.  The  Committee  then  recommend  **  the 
strictest  economy  in  the  disbursements  of  the  poor 
rates,  together  with  their  earnest  recommendation 
of  patience i  labour,  frugality^  sobriety,  and  religion, 
as  emphatically  expressed  by  Mr.  Burke,  which 
might  give  a  hope  of  an  amended  condition !"  A 
modern  author  has  however  observed,  that  those 
virtues  will  be  produced  in  the  greatest  quantity, 
like  other  commodities  in  the  market,  for  which 
there  is  the  greatest  demand ;  and  where  patience, 
under  pain  and  privations,  and  extravagant  patri- 
otic sacrifices,  are  the  most  called  for,  it  is  a  melan- 
choly indication  of  the  misery  of  the  people^  and 
the  insecurity  of  the  state. 

-  "  Patience  is  sorrow ^s  salve,  what  can't  be  cured, 
"  So  Donald  right  areeds,  must  be  endured." 

But  the  adage  is,  that  ''  whilst  the  grass  grows,  the 
steed  starves/'  Would  it  not  be  better  that  no  poor 
rates  were  necessary,  than  to  curtail  or  economise 
those  that  are  made  I 
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• 

But  this  Committee  has,  notwithstanding,  done 
much  for  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the  relief  of 
poverty,  if  properly  attended  to;  and  if  society  is 
ever  to  be  improved,  it  must  be  by  the  strict  and 
persevering  energies  of  such  committees  as  these. 
They  state,  that  **  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  observe, 
as  long  as  any  means  are  left  untried,  by  which 
those  who  are  in  authority  in  a  state  have  it  tn 
their  power  to  check,  indirectly  by  education,  or 
by  the  enforcement  of  religious  observances,  the 
tendency  which  the  young  and  the  ignorant  have 
to  fall  into  the  snares  and  allurements  which  are 
spread  around  them,  by  the  guilty  and  designing, 
the  delinquencies  that  are  the  result  of  such  neglect, 
are  not  wholly  to  be  set  to  the  account  of  the 
offenders ;  and  that,  till  all  the  ways  are  exhausted, 
by  which  the  morals  and  manners  of  a  people  can 
be  reformed,  the  existence  of  an  augmented  state 
of  crime,  the  severity  of  penal  law,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  capital  punishment,  are  evidences  little 
creditable  to  the  system  of  which  such  evils  are 
the  result."  It  would  be  a  happiness  for  society,  if 
these  observations  and  truths  were  not  only  gene- 
rally known,  but  properly  attended  to. 

The  Committee  then  recommend  the  buildin<r 
of  a  penitentiary  house,  or  place  of  separate  con- 
finement, for  juvenile  offenders;  and  they  are  of 
opinion,  that  it  is  expedient  to  construct  a  prison, 
peculiarly  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  to  contain 
400  boys;   the  cost  of  which   would  not  exceed 
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jf 84,000 ;  whereas,  the  one  erected  at  Milbaok, 
and  intended  to  contain  only  800  persons  of  both 
sexes,  is  estimated  to  cost  £350,000. 

It  is  certain  that,  if  either  young  or  old  delin- 
quents cannot  be  made  to  work  out  of  a  prison, 
they  should  be  made  to  work  in  one.  When  per- 
sons are  found  to  have  forfeited  their  characters  and 
claims  on  society,  they  should  be  made  to  do 
penance,  and  to  repair,  by  their  labour,  the  injury 
they  have  done  to  society,  by  their  idleness  or  bad 
deeds,  rather  than  that  they  should  be  idly  supported, 
or  maintained  in  their  guilt.  But  no  one  can  be 
said  to  have  injured  society  until  he  is  convicted  of 
the  crime,  and  it  would  be  very  hard  that  any  one 
should  suffer  for  a  crime  which  he  has  never  com- 
mitted, or  before  it  is  proved,  by  his  being  found 
guilty. 

There  should,  consequently,  injustice,  be  differ- 
ent establishments  of  this  kind:  one  for  persons 
who  have  only  offended  by  being  poor,  or  by  being 
anable  to  procure  employment;  one  for  the  ac- 
cused, but  not  convicted  of  crime,  who  should  work 
for  their  own.  benefit;  and  one  for  those  who  are 
convicted  of  crime,  and  who  should  be  made  to 
work  according  to  the  nature  of  their  crimes,  or  the 
extent  of  evil  which  they  have  done  to  society. 
But  such  places  will  never  be  places  of  improvement 
to  society.  Prisons  cannot  improve  the  morals  of 
either  youth  or  age,  and  it  is  only  the  incorrigible 
that  should  be  kept  in  them.     A  house  of  industry. 
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founded  upon  a  principle  which  would  not  d€grade, 
but  rather  elevate,  the  characters  of  such  as  fled  to 
it  as  an  asylum,  would,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
both  prevent  the  commission  of  crimes,  and  improve 
the  characters  of  those  who  sought  it  as  a  refuge, 
particularly  if  conducted  with  that  principle  and 
regulation  which  ought  to  be  established  in  such 
places,  and  which  should  always  tend  totheim* 
provement  and  elevation  of  character,  rather  than 
to  its  debasement. 

The  Refuge  for  the  Destitute  and  the  Philaa? 
thropic  Society  are  excellent  institutions,  and  are 
stated  by  the  Committee  to  have  fully  answered  the 
views  of  their  charitable  founders  and  benefactors. 
It  is  a  pity,  then,  that  such  establishments  are  not 
more  numerous,  and,  if  they  cannot  be  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions  and  donations,  they 
should  be  encouraged  by  public  means.  But  it  is 
found,  that  even  these  establishments  are  not  per* 
feet.  First,  there  is  too  much  ceremony  and  diffi- 
culty necessary  to  obtain  an  entrance  into  them. 
Perhaps  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  establishments 
will  not  admit  of  their  being  otherwise.  And^  if  a 
person  be  reformed  in  the  Refuge  for  the  Destitute, 
for  instance,  few  people  will  take  such  a  character 
into  their  employ,  because  they  know  it  has  once 
been  faulty,  however  penitent.  These  individuals 
feel  their  own  debasement  of  character,  which  can- 
not be  concealed,  and  they  are  consequently  often 
retorted  upon  by  cruel  reflection  and  harsh  treat- 
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ment^  and^  therefore,  to  avoid  such  taunts^  which 
they  oanDOt  endure,  they  frequently  have  recourse 
to  the  same  practices  which  first  plunged  them  into 
misery,  and  from  which  they  can  never  more  be 
extricated.  If  they  can  get  over  the  first  ordeal, 
and  can  obtain  a  good  character  to  a  second  place, 
where  their  circumstances  are  unknown,  they  then 
generally  become  good  people* 

It  is  debasement  of  character  that  is  the  princi- 
pal ruin  of  society,  particularly  in  the  lower  orders 
of  the  community.  The  higher  classes,  unfortu- 
nately, do  not  so  much  regard  it,  because  they  are 
independent  of  the  world ;  but  the  whole  capital 
or  fortune  of  poor  people  is,  their  character,  and 
when  they  have  once  lost  that,  they  have  lost 
their  all. 

The  Committee  on  the  Police  state,  that  they 
have  enquired  into  the  expences  and  maintenance 
of  the  persons  in  the  different  penitentiary  esta- 
blishments, and  the  annual  cost  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  every  male  in  the  Hefuge  for  the  Destitute 
is„£23.  17s.  and  for  every  female  ^28.  lis.  The 
difference  arises  from  a  greater  allowance  of  food 
being  given  to  the  females  who  work  extra  hours. 
The  expence  must,  however,  necessarily  vary,  ac- 
cording to  the  price  of  provisions  and  clothiag. 
The  success  of  that  society  has  been  considerable, 
and  it  has  been  found,  that  about  two- thirds  of  the 
persons  confined  and  employed  there  have  been 
reformed,  and  returned  to  habits  of  industry. 
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They  cannot,  of  course,  estimate  the  number 
that  have  returned  to  their  former  habits  of  vice^ 
on  account  of  the  causes  before  mentioned,  and 
but  for  which,  few,  perhaps,  would  relapse  into 
such  scenes  of  depravity  and  misery.  At  all 
events,  such  establishments  would  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  society,  if  they  were  more  numerous,  and 
were  so  established  sl^to  preserve,  as  well  as  reform^ 
the  characters  they  are  intended  to  relieve.  Idle 
and  profligate  people  should  also  be  made  to  enter 
such  establishments,  if  they  are  not  inclined  to  live 
properly  out  ef  them ;  for  it  is  better  for  society  to 
reclaim  a  sinner,  than  to  punish  him  for  his 
guilt. 

The  Committee  state,  that  they  are  informed,  the 
applications  from  persons  of  both  sexes,  to  enter  > 
into  the  Refuge  for  the  Destitute,  are  most  nu- 
merous, both  from  the  criminal,  as  well  as  the 
destitute  poor ;  and  that,  if  the  funds  of  the  institu- 
tion were  greater,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  those 
persons  would  be  received.  Why  then  are  such 
establishments  not  more  numerous?  and  why  is 
government  at  an  enormous  expence  to  punish 
crimes  which  might  thus  be  prevented  at  less  ex- 
pence  ?  By  proper  regulations,  the  labour  of  the 
individuals  could  be  made  to  produce  the  whole  of 
their  expences. 

The  Philanthropic  Society  contains  at  present 
forty-one  girls  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  boys, 
the  children  of  convicts,  and  those  who  are  con- 
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victs  themselves.    The  expences  per  head,  dividing 
the  charges  of  the   whole  establishment  by  the 
number  of  persons  it  contains,  is  about  JC35.  per 
annum;    but  the  apprentices,  to  the  number  of 
sixy,   maintain   themselves,    having    earned    near 
jCSOOO  in  the  last  year.     The  principal  expence 
is  incurred  for  the  younger  part  of  the  commanity. 
This  institution  has  also  fully  answered  the  views 
of  its  benevolervt  founders.     By  much  the  greatest 
proportion  of  those  who  have  been  brought  up 
there,  turn  out  well,  and  fully  warrant  the  remark 
'  of  one  of  them,  who  had  deviated  a  little  from  the 
rules  of  discretion  and  good  conduct,  ^'  that  within 
its  walls,  the  Society  taught  them  habits  which 
they  could  not  get  rid  of,  if  they  would.''     The 
Committee  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis  wish  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  excellent 
institution,  which  is  well  deserving  a  more  exten-* 
sive  patronage,  not  only  for  the  end  which  the 
establishment  has  in  view,  but  also  for  the  success 
which  has  attended  its  labours,  arising  from  the 
excellence  of  its  regulations,  and  the  frugal  manner 
in  which  its  funds  are  administered." 

The  Magdalen  Hospital  contains  eighty  females. 
It  was  established  in  the  year  17^8,  and  has,  from 
that  period  to  the  present,  admitted  about  4594 
persons,  of  whom  3012  have  been  restored  to  their 
friends,  or  placed  in  reputable  service ;  912  have 
been  discharged  at  their  own  request,  656  for  im* 
proper  behaviour,  and  85  have  died  while  in  the 
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hospital.  Of  246  women,  who  were  discharged  in 
the  last  four  years,  of  every  description,  167  are 
reformed,  74  have  relapsed,  4  are  insane,  1  is  dead, 
and  of  10  the  situation  is  not  known  ^  so  that  it 
might  be  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the  women 
who  enter  into  this  society  are  permanently  re- 
claimed. The  average  age  of  those  unfortunate 
females  is,  from  seventeen  to  eighteen.  Th^ 
apply  very  young ;  some  few  at  even  thirteen  or 
fourteen,  but  generally  from  fifteen  to  twenty^five. 
Some  also  have  been  admitted  there  of  twelve  years 
of  age. 

The  London  Female  Penitentiary  contains  100 
persons,  at  an  average  expence,  per  head,  of  <£2^ 
per  annum.  This  institution  has  been  established 
about  ten  years ;  and,  in  that  time,  2000  persons 
have  petitioned  to  be  admitted,  and  only  566  have 
been  received,  of  whom  265  have  been  reconciled 
to  their  friends,  and  placed  out  to  service,  18  have 
married,  87  have  been  discharged  from  various 
causes,  17  have  eloped,  66  left  the  house  at  their 
own  request,  and  14  have  died.  The  Committee 
observe,  that  the  labour  of  the  women  of  this  insti* 
tution  produced  jC666y  whilst  that  of  the  Mag- 
dalen produced  only  jC\67  during  the  last  year. 

The  General  Penitentiary,  Milbank,  contained 
52  males  and  76  females,  total  128,  on  the  22d 
May  last.  The  cost  of  each  prisoner,  as  to  food, 
is  from  sixpence  to  sevenpence  per  day,  or  about 
jOg.  2s.  6d.  per  annum.    It  appears  that  the  cloth- 
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ingy  maintenance,  and  all  expences  of  each 
prisoner,  would  not  exceed  JC^O  per  annum.  The 
chaplain  of  this  prison  states,  *^that  during  the  ten 
or  twelve  months  that  the  prisoners  have  been 
under  his  protection,  he  has  observed  a  great  altera- 
tion in  their  manner,  appearance,  and  character, 
and  that  the  practical  advantages  of  the  system  are 
far  beyond  what  was  his  expectation  j*'  and  he 
concludes  as  follows: — *'  The  chaplain  feels  much 
pleasure  in  closing  his  journal,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  year,  with  stating,  that  the  general  conduct  of 
the  prisoners,  during  their  confinement  ia  the 
Penitentiary,  has  been  most  satisfactory.  The  re- 
pentance and  amendment  of  many  of  them  are 
visible,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  presume  that, 
on  leaving  the  prison^  they  will  become  honest  ai^ 
industrious  members  of  society.'* 

It  is  very  probable  that  they  mai/  become  honest 
and  industrious  members  of  society,  if  want  of  cha- 
racter and  want  of  employment^  out  of  the  prison^ 
do  not  prevent  it;  but  perhaps  their  characters 
may  become  ten  times  more  evil,  if  they  are  turned 
out  into  the  wide  world  without  any  such  ptovisioo 
or  protection.  Should  it  not  be  the  business  of  the 
governors,  or  managers,  of  such  places  to  provide 
ihein  with  some  means  of  employment  and  subsist-^ 
ence,  and  a  recommendation  of  good  character 
and  conduct,  before  they  are  turned  out  into  the 
world  to  seek  their  own  living?  without  which 
they  must  naturally  relapsCt  and  return  to  their 
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old  habitation  again,  [which  has  become  their  only 
home  and  only  support,  or  else  they  will .  do  that 
which  will  condemn  them  to  a  still  more  crimii^al 
and  severer  fate. 

The  Committee,  upon  this  subjecti  conclude  by 
stating,  ^<  that  they  are  full  aware  of  the  expence 
which  the  building  of  a  new  prison  will  entail  on 
the  finances  of  the  country ;  but  they  cannot  con- 
sider the  cost  as  entirely  additional,  or  one, '  of 
which,  if  the  object  to  be  obtained  is  brought.into 
account,  the  public  have  any  right,  to  complin. 
At  present  the  children  i^ommitted  to  the  different 
prisons  are  maintained  at  the  county  or  city  ex- 
pence,  and  they  do  not  propose  to  shift  that  cost 
on  the  public  treasury.  They  have  been  informed 
by  persons,  who  have  taken  pains  to  obtain  a  cor- 
rect estimate  as  to  the  expence  .  of  maintaining 
prisoners,  that,  on  an  average,  the  cost  at  the 
Philanthropic,  the  Refuge  for  the  Destitute,  and 
the  common  prisons,  may  be  taken  at  JBl9i  per 
annum  each  prisoner,  and  that  pari  of  that  expence 
may  be  defrayed  by  the  labour  ol  the  prisoners/' 
And  why  not  the  whole,  with  proper  management  ? 
Has  it  not  been  clearly  shown,  in  another  part  of 
the  report,  that  the  prisoners  who  labour  earn,  at 
least,  J0S3  per  annum  ?  And  certainly  they  could 
do  more  in  some  instances^  but  allowing,  upon  aa 
average,  that  they  could  only  earn  twelve  shillings 
per  week,  this  would  make  JB31.  14s.  per  annum, 
and  as  their  maintenance  would  only  be  jOli  per 
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atmum,  thefe  would  be  dufficient  sarpku  Amt  otbi^ 
expences  and  contingetices,  or  lo  sapport  them 
when  incapable  of  labour.  The  Philanthropic 
Society  allow  them  a  part  of  their  eamingt  for  their 
own  private  use,  to  creatoe  a  fwid  for  their  support 
or  as9istanc^>  at  the  time  of  their  discharge,  which 
i^  the  greatoest  possible  encouragement  to  tiieir  in^ 
diistry,  reform,  a«id  prudence. 

The  Committee  appear  timid  in  reccunmend- 
tng  the  building  of  one  more  prison,  and  it  is  only 
one  Gtiere  that  they  do  recommend,  on  account  of 
the  expence  which  the  building  of  a  new  prfeon 
Witt  entail  on  ibe  finances  of  the  country,  the  esti- 
mate of  which  is  «£24,000.  May  not  the  plans  of 
e€:one«iy  in  useful  purposes  be  carried  too  fari 
Aod  shall  we  have  been  spending  millions  annually 
in  building  barracks,  ^ips,  and  in  other  ruinous 
and  uttpFoductive  expences  and  instruments  of  war,: 
and  yet  be  afraid  to  lay  out  «£S4,000  in  buiUkig  a 
reform  ibr  the  riciousi  or  an  asylum  for  the  poor^ 
for  the  eix)ouragement  of  productive,  instead  of 
unproductive  labour,  the  produce  of  which,  if  pro* 
peHy  managed,  would  soon  pay  the  expeuoe  ?  If 
the  barracks  and  great  buildings  of  this  country 
had  been  assigned  to  this  useful  purpose,  instead  of 
lieiing  destroyed  or  sold  for  a  mere  trifle^  aft  nmny 
^  tbem  have  been,  there  would  have  been  np  occa* 
sion  to  go  to  great  expeucefe  on  this  account. 

One  more  prison,  we  may  hope,  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  metropolis,  but  houses  of  industry,  or 
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receptacles  for  the  industrious  dasses^  afFording 
them  employTn^it  when  i^  is  not  otherwise  to  be 
obtained,  cannot  be  too  numerous.  Prisons  are 
onlj  fit  or  necessary  for  such  persons  as  will  not 
live  properly  out  of  them,  and  who,  therefore,  should 
be  made  to  work  and  maintain  themselves  in  them; 
but  houses  of  industry  ought  to  be  of  a  different 
description.  They  should  be  receptacles  for  all 
such  persons  as  are  able  and  willing  to  work  (and 
most  people  in  health  are  able  to  do  something)* 
They  should  be  a  temporary  asylum  for  those  who 
cannot  otherwise  find  employment  or  subsistence ; 
but  for  none  others. 

If  we  reflect  upon  the  importance  of  building 
one  more  prison,  to  contain  400  juvenile  prisoners, 
what  great  or  good  effect  would  that  produce; 
like  the  Refuge  for  the  Destitute,  it  would  not 
contain  one-tenth  of  the  number  of  persons  who 
would  wish  to  be  within  its  walls.  To  get  there» 
the  applicants  must  be  guilty  of  some  delinquency 
or  crime,  which  may  just  amount  to  the  terms  up* 
on  which  they  would  be  admitted,  and  when  those 
terms  were  precisely  known,  the  prison  would  cer- 
tainly  soon  be  found  too  small  for  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants. 

There  are,  perhaps,  fifty  thousand  persons,  young 
and  old,  in  the  metropolis,  who  rise  every  morning 
without  knowing  by  what  means  they  shall  subsist 
during  the  day*.     If  they  can  find  subsistence  in  a 

*  Mr.  Colqahoun,  long  ago,  stated  them  at  twenty  thoufiand. 
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prison,  even  by  the  commission  of  crime^  they  will 
not  starve  in  the  street.  If  they  coold  procure 
subsistence  without  the  commission  of  crime,  they 
would  perhaps  generally  prefer  it ;  but  if  there  be 
no  asylum,  protection,  or  other  means  of  support, 
without  the  perpetration  of  crime,  they  will  natu- 
rally pursue  that  course,  as  their  only  resource  or 
remedy.  We  therefore  want  prevention  more  than 
the  means  of  punishment  for  juvenile  delinquency 
and  crime. 

Mr.  Crawford,  of  Devonshire  Square,  stated  be- 
fore the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  society  to  enquire  into  the 
causes  of  juvenile  delinquency ;  and  that,  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  this  society  had  examined  nearly 
eight  hundred  cases,  and  they  had  no  doubt  but 
that  there  were  some  thousands  of  boys,  in  the  me- 
tropolis, who  were  daily  engaged  in  the  commission 
of  crime. 

The  causes  he  assigned  for  this  great  extent  of 
delinquency  were,  the  want  of  education,  the  want 
of  suitable  employment,  the  violation  of  the  Sab- 
bath, improper  early  intercourse  between  the  sexes, 
and  other  incitements  to  crime,  impelled  into  extra- 
ordinary action,  by  the  distress  which  prevailed 
among  the  lower  orders  of  people.  They  found 
about  three-fourths  of  the  boys  uneducated,  and  in 
a  state  of  the  grossest  ignorance.  The  educated 
were  uniformly  the  most  favourable  to  good  im- 
pressions.    Notwithbtanding  the  increase  of  school 
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establishments  within  these  few  years^  in  the  metro- 
polis, it  appeared  that  they  were  quite  inadeqaate 
to  meet  the  wants,  or  give  instruction  to  a  large 
number  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  who  conse- 
quently remained  uneducated.  Most  institutions 
of  this  kind  appeared  to  be  defective,  in  a  material 
point  of  view.  SuflGicient  exertions  were  not  made 
to  interest  the  parents  in  educating  their  children. 
.With  the  lowest  description  of  poor  this  appeared 
absolutely  necessary.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  esta^ 
blish  schools ;  the  poor  must  be  visited  from  time 
to  time,  and  be  impressed  with  the  benefits  which 
their  children  would  receive  from  education. 

They  found  that  street  gambling  prevailed  to  an 
enormous  extent,  and  was  one  of  the  most  formid- 
able agents  for  corrupting  youth.  The  school- 
boy and  the  apprentice,  as  they  walk  the  streets^ 
are  attracted  by  these  gambling  parties,  and  thus 
become  sicquainted  with  the  most  desperate  cha- 
racters, whose  society  ultimately  proves  their  ruin. 
First,  they  begin  by  tossing  up  buttons,  and  the 
practice  increases  until  they  gamble  for  pounds. 

The  number  of  low  public  houses  to  which  thieves,  ^ 
or  those  who  are  to  become  so,  resort,  is  stated  also 
to  be  the  most  pernicious  evil.  At  those  places  almost 
every  practice  prevails,  that  is  calculated  to  inflame 
the  criminal  propensities  of  youth.  At  these  recep* 
tacles  of  vice,  young  delinquents  generally  assemble 
and  divide  themselves  into  distinct  parties,  or  gangs, 
selecting  a  young  man  as  their  captain.  They  then 
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*'  work/'  as  they  term  it,  a  certain  district^  one 
party  in  the  day  time,  and  another  at  night  They 
are  seen  in  the  streets  in  small  parties,  of  two  or 
three,  and  at  stated  times  the  whole  party  meet 
and  divide  their  plunder.  One  boy  who  was  exa- 
mined stated,  that  his  party  divided  JC^OO  in  one 
night.  This  system  of  dividing  into  companies,  is 
regularly  adopted  at  most  of  the  places  of  resort 
At  some  of  these  houses  there  is  a  regular  assem- 
jUage  of  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls. 

The  greater  part  of  juvenile  depredators  cohabit 
with  girls  of  their  own  age,  (and  what  is  worse,  it 
might  have  been  added,  that  they  often  induce  the 
girls  of  their  own  families  to  become  prostitutes  to 
their  companions  and  others.)  This  early  associa* 
tion  of  the  sexes  prevails  to  an  alarming  extent ; 
and  it  appears,  that  there  are  houses  established, 
exclusively  for  the  reception  of  boys  and  girls.  It 
is  stated,  that  there  are  several  such  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Giles's,  and  that  at  one  house,  four  hundred 
beds  are  made  up  every  night  for  that  purpose. 
Other  information  was  also  given,  too  horrible  to 
describe. 

After  such  evidence  as  this,  the  truth  of  which 
cannot  be  doubted,  can  any  one  wonder  at  the  de- 
linquency and  depravity  of  the  times  ?  Or  can  any 
one  cease  to  wonder  that  such  practices  are  suffered 
to  exist,  and  are  permitted  by  the  police  of  a  civi- 
lized country  ?  But  the  police  magistrates  tell  us, 
they  have  not  powers  sufficient  to  prevent  it    Why 
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then  are  mi  sufficient  powers  given  them  by  the 
legislature  of  the  country  ?  And  why  is  the  human 
character  to  be  debased,  and  society  to  be  bruta* 
lized,  because  those  who  have  the  power  and  means 
will  not  come  forward  to  prevent  these  evils  ? 

The  destruction  of  this  country  is>  that  when  any 
useful  establishment  or  appointment  is  named,  tbere 
is  always  an  eternal  outcry  about  expence.  Any 
thing  that  touches  the  revenue,  or  public  expend!* 
lure,  though  ever  so  good  and  beneficial  in  its 
result,  is  looked  upon  as  treason,  and  sure  to  be 
opposed;  whereas,  thousands  and  millions  are 
squandered  away  in  unproductive  and  mtdeas 
schemes  and  expences,  without  any  benfictal  ad^ 
vantages  to  be  derived  from  them ;  thus  saving  by 
pence  and  spending  by  pounds. 

Appointments  are  often  given  to  people,  on 
whose  activity  and  int^rity  the  happiness  of  so* 
ciety  depends,  and  yet  many,  or  perhaps  the  greater 
part,  of  these  useful  persons  are  so  badly  paid,  ibal  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  be  honest  and  live.  Can 
this  be  good  policy  ?  For  want  of  proper  periont 
to  exercise  such  functions,  the  object  desired  is 
often  defeated,  and  what  is  saved  in  the  first  ex- 
pence  is  doubled  in  some  other.  True  political 
economy  is,  that  labour  should  be  properly  paid  fin* 
its  hire.  Useless  employments  are  always  paid  /or 
at  too  high  a  price  i  but  useful  employments  can- 
not be  too  numerous,  or  be  too  well  rewarded  in 
reason. 
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Mr.  Crawford  very  justly  observes  that,  in. order 
to  render  an  establishment  or  prison  efficient  in 
reforming  youth,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
that  they  should  be  confined  for  longer  periods  than 
they  generally  are,  when  committed  for  minor  de« 
predations.     At  present,  the  most  numerous  class 
of  delinquents  are  street  pilferers;  boys  who  appear 
to  be  only  just  commencing  a  course  of  crime,  but 
many  of  whom  have,  in  fact,  been  long  in  the  com- 
mission of  it  to  a  certain  extent.  The  mode  in 
which  those  boys  are  treated,  on  apprehension,  and 
the  facility  with  which  they  escape  from  confine- 
ment, have  a  natural  tendency  to  encourage  them  in 
vicious  habits.     When  detected,  they  are  iisually 
committed   for  a  few  days  to  prison,  sometimes 
severely  flogged,  and,  without  a  shilling  in  their 
pockets,  turned  out  loose  again  upon   the  wide 
world,  more  hardened  in  character  than  ever.     The 
certainty  of  long  confinement,  (or  until  they  wer^ 
completely  reformed^)  would  operate  to  deter  tb^e 
boys,  more  powerfully  than  the  severest  of  our  pre- 
'sent  punishments,   attended  with  uncertainty,  in 
their  execution.     There  is  nothing  which  such  cha- 
racters dread  more  than  restraint.     In  such  places 
also  those,  who  are  able  to  work,  should  neve^  be 
suffered  to  be  idle.     Employment  should  be  piXH 
vided  for  the  untried,  and  the  convicted  should  be 
sentenced  to  labour,  according  to  the  nature  fmd 
extent  of  their  crimes.  * 
The  condition  of  the  greater  number  of  juvenile 
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depredators  is,  as  Mr.  Crawford  observes,  calculated 
to  excite  pity>  rather  than  severe  censure  or  punish- 
ment.    It  is  veiy  easy  to  blame  these  poor  children, 
and  to  ascribe  their  misconduct  to  innate  propensity 
to  vice ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  any  human 
being,  circumstanced  as  many  of  them  are,  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  act  otherwise.    Numbers 
are  brought  up  to  thieve  as  a  trade,  and  are  driven 
into  the  streets  every  morning,  and  dare  not  return 
home  without  plunder ;  others  are  orphans,  or  com- 
pletely abandoned  by  their  parents ;  these  subsist 
by  pegging  or  pilfering,  and  at  night  they  often 
sleep  under  the  sheds  in  the  streets  and  in  the 
market  places ;  when  in  prison,  no  one  visits  them» 
Xior  do  they  seem  to  possess  one  friend  in  the  world  ; 
they  are  occasionally  treated  with  severity,  some- 
times sentenced  to  be  flogged,  a  practice  than 
which  nothing  tends  more  to  harden  and  degrade 
the  human  character. 

Much  may  be  done  with  those  boys  by  kindness ; 
there  is  scarcely  one  who  will  not  be  powerfully 
affected  by  it ;  but  they  are  so  accustomed  to  be 
considered  destitute  of  all  moral  feeling,  that  when 
they  receive  assurances  of  kindness,  they  can  hardly 
be  persuaded  to  believe  them  sincere.  Their  situa- 
tion, on  their  discharge  from  prison,  is  often  dis- 
tressing; they  are  sometimes  turned  into  the  streets 
completely  destitute;  they  occasionally,  as  Mr. 
Crawford  states,  apply  to  the  committee  to  which 
be  belongs,  soliciting  their  advice  and  relief;  they 
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dieclare  their  readiness  to  shun  their  fomer  goiw 
nections,  and  to  abandon  their  ricious  pursuits; 
but  how  are  they  to  subsist  ?  Without  friends  or 
character,  who  will  give  them  employment  ?  With- 
out temporary  aid,  how  can  they  procure  food? 
He  was  convinced,  he  said,  that  many  aredriv^i  to 
renew  their  depredations  by  their  necessities.  He 
knew  of  several  instances  in  which  this  had  be^n 
the  case,  and  thus  some  boys  are  no  sooner  dis- 
charged from  prison  than  they  are  brought  in  again; 
for,  in  reality,  a  prison  is  their  only  honse. 

The  Committee  of  that  institution,  in  visiting 
different  prisons,  had  often  felt  deeply  interested  in 
the  cases  of  boys  who  had  been  discharged  desll^ 
lute,  and  they  had  procured  situations  for  several, 
most  of  whom  were  doing  well;  others  had  been 
admitted  into  the  Refqge  for  the  Destitute,  where 
they  are  carefully  instructed  and  taught  a  trade. 

Nothing  can  be  more  afflicting  than  the  whole 
description  which  Mr.  Crawford  gives  (^the  unpro- 
tected poor  children  of  this  metropolis.  It  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  child,  if  he  be  brought  into  the  world 
unprovided  for,  nor  is  it  always  the  fault  of  the 
parents,  although  it  is  generally  considered  so ;  for 
the  basest  of  parents,  however  depraved^  are  seldom 
so  unnatural  as  to  deny  their  children  food  when 
they  have  got  it  to  give  them,  though  there  may  be 
some  occasioual  inhuman  instances  to  prove  the 
contrary.  The  worst  of  them,  therefore,  suffer 
their  children  to  thieve  or  commit  any  vices  or 
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Grimes^  and  would  rather  see  them  suffer  death  than 
^ant;  and,  being  of  depraved  minds  thediselv^ 
they  have  no  sense  of  the  consequences  of  crime 
and  guilt  in  others. 

But  what  must  a  poor  and  honest  mfin  feel,  when 
he  sees  his  child  have  recourse  to  illicit  means  to 
obtain  food,  which  it  is  not  in  his  own  power  to 
give  him  or  procure  him  by  other  means  ?  Thi^  is  a 
bard  and  afflicting  trial  indeed  for  an  honest  parent; 
but  it  is  a  case  which  unhappily  too  often  occurs. 
Although  he  may  give  his  child  good  advice9  yet  if 
he  cannot  give  him  food,  the  untutored  mind  is  not 
always  strong  enough  to  bear  up  under  such  afflic- 
tion. The  natural  wants  of  mankind  are^  food, 
clothing)  and  a  home,  or  place  of  rest,  and  if  the 
habitation  be  humble,  and  the  provision  even  poor 
and  scanty,  a  hum^n  being  may  contrive  to  subsist; 
but  if  this  scanty  supply  cannot  be  procured  by  ho- 
nest means,  human  nature  then  becomes  desperate, 
like  the  hungry  wolf,  seeking  for  those  whom  it  may 
devour.  Philosophy  might  reason  well  upon  such  a 
state  of  existence,  but  few  would  have  the  fortitude 
to  endure  it  with  patience.  Give  people  food,  or 
employment  which  will  procnre  it,  and  give  them 
education  and  good  example,  and  the  commission 
of  crime  will  soon  become  less  abundant. 

What  affliction  in  life  can  equal  that  of  parents 
who  love  their  children,  and  who  are  yet  unable  to 
give  them  that  support,  which  is  necessary  for  their 
subsistence  and  protection  ?   This  is  a  case  of  no 
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rare  occurrence,  and  is  a  state  of  condition  which 
often  leads  people  to  yield  to  the  temptations  of 
evil.  If  any  thing  can  surpass  this  affliction^  it 
must  be  that  of  worthy  and  affectionate  parents^ 
who  have  used  every  endeavour  to  bring  up  their 
children  in  the  habits  of  industry  and  morality,  and 
who,  by  bad  propensities,  generally  occasioned  by 
bad  associations,  turn  out  ill.  This  case  fdso  some- 
times  happens,  but  it  more  often  proceeds  from  the 
error  of  the  parent,  in  not  knowing  how  to  treat  an 
obstinate  and  perverse  disposition ;  for  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  disposition  but  what  a  persevering  kind- 
ness and  proper  advice  would  reclaim  from  immoral 
habits  i  that  is,  if  the  child  can  be  kept  from  bad 
associations,  but  not  otherwise.  Great  severity,  as 
well  as  too  much  indulgence,  tends  to  stimulate, 
rather  than  correct  youthful  depravity  and  evil 
propensities. 

It  appeared,  in  the  examinations  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  there  is 
hardly  any  species  of  work,  in  which  human  labour 
is  employed  in  manufacturing  towns,  that  is  not 
practised  in  the  Penitentiary  houses  of  the  conti- 
nent ',  and  that  if  the  same  measures  were  adopted 
in  this  country,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  of 
finding  work  for  the  prisoners.  If  bad  or  depraved 
characters,  who  are  sent  to  prison,  are  ever  ex- 
pected, or  intended,  to  be  reformed  or  improved, 
the  first  thing  necessary  is,  to  set  them  to  work> 
and  the  next    to    give    them   good  instruction. 
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with  also  good  treatment  and  encouragement 
to  amend  their  condition.  Something  shoald  be 
given  them  out  of  the  profits  of  their  labour,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount,  as  an  inducement  to  them 
to  become  sober,  industrious,  and  saving.  This 
allowance  should  be  applied  as  a  small  fund  for 
their  subsistence,  when  they  are  discharged  from 
the  prison ;  and  if  humanity  and  policy  would  ex- 
tend  their  bounty  further,  an  enquiry  should  be 
made,  and  endeavours  should  be  used,  to  procure 
'  them  a  home  and  employment  before  they  quitted 
the  prison,  which  should  never  be  until  their  cha- 
racters appeared  to  be  perfectly  reformed  -,  other- 
wise, how  can  it  be  expected  but  that  they  must 
return  to  their  former  habits  again,  from  their 
having  no  other  resource  or  means  of  support  ? 

It  must  be  despair  or  madness  that  drives  people 
to  the  commission  of  crime;  for  no  person  in  his 
senses  would  commit  crimes,  if  he  could  subsist  by 
other  means.  If  people  are  depraved  by  nature, 
as  it  is  termed,  this  depravity  cannot  be  properly 
designated  by  any  other  term  Uian  madness^  or 
perversion  of  the  mind.  Like  madness,  then,  it 
ought  to  be  treated;  and  no  convicted  criminal 
should  be  discharged  from  prison  until  the  malady 
be  proved  to  be  perfectly  cured;  and  those  found 
to  be  incurable,  and  only  those,  should  be  kept  and 
employed  to  labour  in  prison,  or  in  houses  of  in- 
dustry, where  their  bad  example  could  not  de 
injury  to  others. 
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The  establishineiil  of  the  Society  for  enquiriiig^ 
into  the  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  so  ad^** 
mirable  in  its  nature  and  principle,  so  beneficiid  tx^ 
society  in  general,  and  so  well  worthy  of  bein^ 
imitated  and  extended,  that  their  Reports  caimot 
be  made  too  public.  By  their  Report  of  the  18th 
May,  1816,  it  i^pears  that,  *'  about  twelve  months 
prior  to  that  period,  the  exertions  of  a  few  iodivi- 
duals  were  directed  to  the  investigation -of  the 
cases  of  several  boys  who  had  been  convicted  of 
Capital  offences*  In  prosecuting  these  enquiries, 
it  was  found  that  juvenile  delinquency  existed  in 
the  metropolis  to  a  very  alarming  extent;  that  a 
system  was  in  action  by  which  these  di^xtunate 
youths  were  organised  into  gangs;  that  they  re- 
sorted regularly  to  houses  where  they  planned  their 
enterprises,  and  afterwards  divided  the  produce  of 
their  plunder.  These  facts  having  been  made 
known,  a  public  meeting  was  convened,  at  which, 
after  a  due  consideration  of  the  subject,  a  society 
was  formed,  the  object  of  which  was  to  obtain 
every  possible  information  respecting  die  nature 
and  causes  of  the  evil  in  question,  in  order  tx>  ascer- 
tmn  the  most  efficient  means  of  removing  av  dimi* 
uishiifltg  it.  It  was  considered  that  such  an  associa- 
U09k  should  not  confine  itself  to  enquiry  alone,  but' 
that  where  rdlef  could  with  propriety  be  extended 
to  youths  disposed  to  return  into  the  paths  of  vir- 
tue, every  assistance  should,  in  such  cases,  be 
afforded/* 
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Such  was  the  origin  of  this  society.  To  accoin«» 
plish  its  designs,  it  was  determined  that  the  prisons 
of  the  metropolis  should  be  regularly  visited  by  a 
sub-committee  appointed  for  that  purpose;  the 
youths  in  confinement  separately  examined  and 
privately  admonished^  the  evil  consequence  of  their 
conduct  represented  to  them,  and  every  persuasion 
used  for  their  recovery  which  kindness  could  sug«> 
gest.  It  was  thought  particularly  desirable  that 
these  boys  should  be  made  to  feel,  as  much  as 
possible,  not  only  the  danger  of  their  own  condi-^ 
tion,  but  that  of  their  former  associates  in  guilty 
jin  order  that,  from  a  regard  for  the  welfare  of  their 
former  companions,  the  boys  who  were  in  confine- 
ment  might  be  induced  to  give  information  con^ 
cerning  them.  It  was  also  deemed  advisable  that 
these  youths  should  be  sought  out  and  examined,  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  and  that  no  opportu<i 
nity  should  be  lost  of  impressing  upon  their  minda 
the  hideousness  of  vice,  and  of  contrasting  it  with 
that  happiness  and  peace  which  religion  only  can 
Insure.  Questions  calculated  to  obtain  the  necesn 
sary  information  were  framed,  the  metropolis  waa 
divided  into  districts,  and  sub-committees  appointed 
respectively. 

Some  difficulties  aros^,  in  the  first  instance,  from 
the  awkwardness  of  the  pursuit,  and  from  not  being 
always  able  to  convince  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren whom  they  visited,  of  the  motives  and  purity 
of  their  intentions,  and,  of  course,  little  informa* 
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tion  could,  in  that  case,  be  obtained.  But  for  these 
circumstances,  the  Committe  would,  doubtlett,  hate 
been  in  possession  of  a  greater  number  of  facts; 
but  they  were  howe?er  of  opinion,  that  sufficient 
evidence  had  been  collected  to  enable  them  to  as- 
certain the  causes  in  which  the  evil  originates. 

1st.  That,  although  the  judgment  which  the 
Committee  were  able  to  form  relative  to  the  extent 
of  juvenile  delinquency  was  very  indefinite,  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe,  from  their  enquiries, 
that  there  are  some  thousands  of  boys,  under  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  in  the  metropolis,  who  are  daily 
engaged  in  the  commission  of  crime. 

3ndly.  That  these  boys  associate  with  professed 
thieves,  of  mature  age,  and  with  girls  who  subsist 
by  prostitution. 

Srdly.  That  such  characters  frequent  houses  of 
the  most  infamous  description,  where  they  dividb 
their  plunder,  and  give  loose  to  every  vicious  pro- 
pensity. 

4thly.  That  the  following  appear  to  be  the 
principal  causes  of  these  dreadful  practices;  viz. 
the  improper  conduct  of  parents ;  the  want  of 
education ;  the  want  of  suitable  employment ;  the 
violation  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  habits  of  gambling 
in  the  public  streets.  That,  in  addition  to  these 
primary  causes,  there  are  auxiliaries  which  power- 
fully contribute  to  increase  and  perpetuate  the  evil. 
These  may  be  traced  to,  and  included  under,  the 
three  following  heads ;  namely,  the  severity  of  the 
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criminal  code,  the  defecti?e  state  of  the  police,  and 
the  existing  system  of  prison  discipline. 
;  The  first  circumstances,  which  are  allowed  to 
operate  in  the  formation  of  character,  flow  from  the 
exercise^  or  neglect,  of  parental  authority  and  love. 
It  is  apprehended  that,  in  the  many  cases  that  have 
come  before  the  Committee^  the  number  of  children 
is  very  small>  whose  original  tendencies  to  do  wrong 
have  not  sprung  from  the  improper  conduct  of  their 
parents;  from  trifling  faults  being  punished  with  dis- 
proportionate Severity ;  undue  indulgence^  in  per- 
mitting their  children  to  be  absent  from  school;  al- 
lowing them  to  attend  fairs  and  other  places  of  in- 
discriminate resort.  These  are  often  the  result  of 
weakness,  rather  than  of  design;  but  if  the  errors  of 
parents  have  done  much,  their  vices  have  contri-^ 
buted  still  more  to  encourage  the  criminal  propen-^ 
sities  of  their  children ;  and,  as  the  depravity  of  the 
ignorant  seldom  consists  in  the  indulgence  of  a  sin- 
gle vicious  habit,  the  temptations  to  which  their 
families  are  exposed  become  therefore  multiplied. 
In  a  number  of  instances  it  has  been  found,  that 
children  have  bei^n  completely  deserted ;  and,  being 
thus  destitute,  they  have  no  resource,  but  to  com- 
mit depredations  for  a  livelihood. 

It  is  not,  however,  that  parents  err  only,  by  desert- 
ing their  children,  or  by  har^h  treatment;  they  err 
more,  in  general  in  the  first  instance,  by  indulgence, 
or  neglect,  in  suffering  them  to  get  into  bad  company, 
and  mixing  with  bad  associates.  And  also,  th^re  are 
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often  refractory  children,  who,  having  been  poUated 
by  the  bad  example  of  their  companions,  are  not  to 
be  restrained  from  following  thei  r  bad  practices ;  and 
the  best  advice  and  care  of  parents  cannot,  ^ibet- 
wards,  keep  them  in  the  right  course.  In  such  a 
case,  it  would  be  of  'the  greatest  benefit  to  society, 
atid  a  terror  to  youth,  if  magistrates  had  a  power, 
when  that  of  parents  was  insufficient,  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  evils  of  this  kind ;  to  whom  a  fadier 
might  say,  '^  I  have  a  refractory  child,  past  my 
control,  what  am  I  to  do  widi  him?''  The  magis^ 
traite  would  answer,  **  bring  him  to  me,  that  we 
may  consult  together."  The  child  would  then  re- 
ceive good  and  proper  advice,  in  a  mild  and  gentle 
though  determined  manner ;  but  he  should  be  made 
to  understand,  that  if  he  were  brought  a  second  time, 
he  should  be  put  to  hard  labour :  this  might  reform 
his  habits  for  life.  Children  should  be  made  to 
honour  and  obey  their  parents,  which  indeed  is  the 
iifrst  principle  of  nature,  if  not  perverted ;  but  parents 
should  also  render  themselves  worthy  of  that  reve- 
rence, which  is  also  a  law  of  nature,  and  without 
^hich  the  submission  and  duty  of  children  cannot 
be  expected. 

Nothing  would  perhaps  contribute  more  to  the 
prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency,  than  a  reform, 
or  house  of  industry,  for  different  classes  of  disobe- 
dient children;  and  some  punishment,  or  interfe* 
v&a6e  of  the  law,  ought  to  be  applied  to  parents 
Who  neglect  or  desert  their  children.   If  mea  are  so 
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depraved  as  not  to  do  their  duty  voluntarily,  they 
should,  for  the  good  and  general  example  of  society, 
be  made  to  do  it  by  compulsion.  When  people 
talk  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  undutiful  children, 
it  is  also  hard  that  a  poor  neglected  or  ill-treated 
child  should  have  no  asylum,  or  place  of  refuge,  to 
fly  to  for  aid  and  protection.  This  would  save 
thousands  from  crime  or  delinquency. 

Returning  to  the  report,  it  continues  to  state, 
that  **  the  connexion  between  indigence  and  crime 
is  necessarily  frequent,  particularly  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  mind  is  uninformed.  Of  late  the  sup- 
ply of  labour,  in  the  metropolis,  has  been  far  greater 
than  the  demand ;  and  the  Committee  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  distress  to  which  the  poor  have  been 
exposed,  from  this  circumstance,  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  produced  that  laxity  of  morals  which  has 
rendered  a  considerable  number  of  parents  regard-* 
lessof  theirchildren.'*  Yes,  if  poverty  be  not  a  crime^ 
injostice  is ;  and  although  poverty  is  not  considered  a 
crime,  yet  it  leads  to  crime,  and  when  felt  in  the  ex« 
treme,  through  neglect  or  injustice,  it  becomes  hard< 
6ned,  degenerate,  and  desperate.  The  Committee 
state,  that  the  want  of  employment,  the  prevalence 
of  improvident  marriages,  ^or,  better  said,  the  total 
neglect  of  that  solemnity  J  the  degrading  tendency 
of  the  poor  laws,  and  the  increased  facilities  for  the 
consumption  of  spirituous  liquors,  have  doubtless 
contributed  much  to  deteriorate  moral  chastity^ 
and  consequendy  to  weaken  the  natural  affiectioni 
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of  the  lower  classes  of  society.  These  may  do  a 
part;  but  if  moral  chasti^  and  virtue  were  not 
weakened  by  other  means,  the  prevalence  of  vice 
and  crime  would  not  be  so  alarming.  Give  people 
employment,  (as  was  justly  observed,)  reward  them 
properly,  and  give  them  good  instruction,  and,  in 
short,  make  them  happy,  and  they  will  not  be  so 
much  addicted  to  vice  or  crime ;  for  none  but  the 
ignorant  would  voluntarily  change  a  good  situation 
for  a  worse. 

That  the  want  of  employment  is  the  greatest 
ctiuse  of  distress,  and  that  the  degrading  tendency 
of  the  poor  laws  does  not  contributes  much  to  its 
relief,  is  certain;  and  the  great  consumption  of 
spirituous  liquors  also  contribute  to  the  commission 
of  other  vices  and  crimes;  but  the  prevalence  of 
improvident  marriages,  one  should  conceive^  can 
neither  deteriorate  the  moral  character,  nor  weaken 
the  natural  affections,  of  the  lower  orders  of  society, 
unless  indeed  it  should  arise  from  some  other  cause 
than  the  parties  being  poor.  The  human  character 
must  bemuchimproved(orby  some  perhaps  it  may  be 
said  deteriorated )  before  any  regulation  can  prevent 
the  intercourse  of  the  sexes;  and  the  question  is, 
which  is  the  least  risk  to  human  happiness,  the 
chance  of  an  imprudent  marriage,  or  the  certainty 
of  evil  which  awaits  licentiousness  ?  Platonic  tove 
is  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  these  times;  and,  if  it 
were,  it  is  a  chance  if  society  would  benefit  much 
by  it.    The  want  of  employment,  and  proper  and 
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steady  reward  of  labour,  are  certainly  the  greatest 
causes  of  distress  among  the  lower  orders  of  people, 
and  their  evil  tendency  is  soon  felt  by  the  whole 
body  of  society.     Few  people,  however,  compani- 
tively  speaking,  will  work,  if  they  can  be  supported 
without  it;  but  most  people  will  work  rather  ihun 
starve.    When  people  are  thrown  out  of  their  accus- 
tomed employ menty  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  new 
employment,  which  is  the  case  at  present,  and 
which  is  always  the  case  in  any  convulsions  or 
transitions  from  war  to  peace,  or  peace  to  war ;  but 
this  always  comes  round  by  degrees,  if  proper  en« 
couragement  be  given  to  industry,  but  not  other* 
wise.     If  a  people  are  reduced  to  extreme  want, 
and  have  no  other  means  of  relief,  it  i^  certain  that 
they  must  either  beg,  steal,  or  starve ;  bqt  as  it  re- 
quires extraordinary  and  uncommon  virtpe  tp  pur- 
sue the  latter  course,  though  the  best,  every  care 
should  be  taken,  in  time,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
the  former. 

The  Committee  state,  in  their  report,  ^*  that,  to 
an  evil  so  general  and  extensive,  (as  that  of  juvenile 
delinquency,)  it  is  impossible  at  once  to  apply  a 
remedy/'  This  can  only  be  found  in  measures  which 
are  calculated  to  raise  the  condition,  and  promote 
the  religious  and  moral  improvement  of  the  poor  at 
large,  upon  whom  it  should  be  impressed ;  and  the 
best  security  which  a  parent  can  have  for  the  happi- 
ness of  his  family,  consists  in  the  regard  which  he 
pays  to  his  own  moral  conduct,  and  in  the  vigilance 
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iBLtiA  care  with  which  he  trains  up  ht9  off^priog." 
^Nothing  can  be  more  true  and  just  than  these  iA}* 
Mrvations;  but  first  the  condition  of  the  poor  is  to 
be  raised,  and  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  That  is  not 
stated,  but  until  the  means  are  known,  the  object 
tiannot  easily  be  effected. 

The  Committee  go  on  in  their  report  to  state^ 
^  that  among  the  cases  which  have  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  society,  it  appears  that  a  consider^ 
Kble  number  of  the  boys  have  received  no  educa* 
tion  or  instruction  whatever*.  Regarding,  there^** 
fore,  the  want  of  education,  as  a  powerful  cause  of 
the  alarming  depravity  which  prevails,  and  is  hour- 
ly extending  its  influence  over  the  youth,  among 
the  poor  of  the  metropolis,  this  important  question 
presents  itself:  ^*  What  are  the  most  efficacious 
measures  for  rendering  the  instruction  of  the  poor 
tmiversal?''  Find  them  proper  masters,  enable 
them  to  live,  and  let  there  be  a  universal  good  ex- 
ample in  other  classes  of  society,  or  in  those  who 
have  received  the  benefits  of  a  good  education. 
The  Committee  apprehend  <<  that  this  desirable  ob* 

*  This  is  undoabtedly  und  lameQtably  tnie ;  bat  the  poor  will 
tay,  first  give  us  food  or  employment^  or  instmct  us  how  we  shaU 
procure  it,  and  then  we  will  study  your  morality ;  but  the  one  is 
necessary  before  we  can  attend  to  the  other.  When  people  aN 
happy  and  comfortable,  they  are  seldom  addicted  to  vice  or  crime ; 
for  it  must  be  folly^  ignorance,  or  depravity  in  the  extreme,  that 
i^ould  change  a  good  and  happy  situation,  for  one  that  is  certain  to 
lead  to  misery. 
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ject  can  only  be  effected^  by  interesting  eyery  elaas 
of  the  community  in  this  great  work»  (which  carries 
wisdom  and  conviction  with  it.)    With  this  view/* 
they  say,   <Mt  is  absolutely  necessary  that  locd 
societies  be  established,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
schools  in  those  parts  where  there  is,  at  present,  a 
deficiency  in  this  respect,  and  for  supporting  institii^ 
tions  of  this  nature,  which  may  have  been  already 
formed."    In  the  management  of  snchiassociati<Hi% 
th^  poor  should  be  permitted  to  take  a  share.  ,  Eaoli 
neighbourhood  should   be  visited,  from  house  to 
house;  every  individual  should  be  invited  to  give 
his  support,  (not  only  to  educate  the  poor,  but  to 
find  them  employment.)    The  effect  of  this,  calling 
into  action  the  energies  of  the  poor,  would  be 
speedily  felt,  not  only  in  a  pecuniary  but  in  a  moral 
point  of  view ;  for  while  the  associations  woilld  de» 
rive  all  the  benefits  which  arise  from  the  weekly 
contributions  of  the  many,  parents,  who  thus  sub-^ 
scribed,  would  feel  a  greater  interest,  than  they  at 
present  manifest,  in  keeping  their  children  at  school. 
That  no  legislative  measures,  which  parliament 
can  enact,  will  supersede  the  exertions  of  the  pub-^ 
he  at  large  in  this  important  subject,  has  been 
acknowledged  by  the  commissioner«  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  best  means  of  extending  the  bless* 
ings  of  education.      Parliament  certainly  cannot 
do  it  without  the  aid  of  the  community.      The 
assistance  and  exertions  of  both  are  necessary.     It 
is  stated  in  the  report,  that  this  object  will  be  most 
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effectually  promoted  by  means  of  piiblio  assoclaf' 
tions,  voluntarily  formed  for  that  purpose,  whtlsl 
the  friends  of  education  should  be  encouraged  to 
confide  in  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  parliament 
for  legislative  enactments,  if  necessary,  and  for 
pecuniary  aid,  when  absolutely  required.  It  is 
right  that  the  public  should  be  impressed  with  tiiis 
important  truth ;  that  to  their  own  exertions  alone 
are  they  justified  in  looking  for  the  success  of  those 
means  by  which  knowledge  pan  be  universally 
diffused. 

The  report  continues  to  state,  that  a  very  consi* 
derable  number  of  boys,  whose  cases  had  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Committee,    attributed    the 
course  of  life  in  which  they  had  been  engaged,  to 
an  association  with  bad  companions;  but   it  ap- 
peared, on  further  examination,  that  such  associa- 
tions were  seldom  the  origin  of  the  evil ;  that  it  has 
been  the  effect  of  some  cause  acting  primarily  upon 
the  character.     In  many  instances,  this  cause  has 
been  the  want  of  employment,  or  that  the  moral 
culture  of  the  boys  has  been  neglected ;  and  often 
the  poverty  of  their  parents  has  induced  them  to 
place  their  children  at  any  occupation,  rather  than 
send  them  to  school  until  situations  could  be  pro- 
cured for  them.     Under  these  circumstances  thftr 
hours  have  generally  been  at  their  own  disposal. 
The  vivacity  of  youth  impels  them  to  action,  and, 
under  these  circumstances,  they  have  no  legitimate 
object  for  the  attention  of  their  minds.     Thus  ex-> 
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posed  to  temptation,  the  wonder  would  rationally 
be,  if  a  youth  did,  rather  than  if  he  did  not,  abstain 
from  the  suggestions  of  folly  and  vice. 

In  the  public  streets  he  has  witnessed  the  gam^ 
bling  amusements  of  others  of  his  own  years.  From 
being  a  spectator,  he  has  naturally  desired  to  be  a 
participator  in  their  amusements.  Into  such  asso- 
ciations there  is  every  facility  of  introduction.  If 
the  boy  can  but  stake  his  penny,  he  is  readily 
admitted  into  the  society  of  these  gamblers ;  hence 
he  becomes  associated  with  characters  of  the  most 
dangerous  description,  who  having  made  consider- 
able proficiency  in  evil  practices,  are  well  qualified 
and  inclined  to  instruct  others  that  join  them. 

In  this  manner  has  many  a  deluded  youth  been, 
ruined,  who  was  first  incited  to  gamble  in  the 
streets  from  the  want  of  an  industrious  occupation, 
and  who,  when  he  joined  the  party,  little  considered 
the  fatal  step  he  was  about  to  take.  In  a  short 
time  thd  loss  of  money  inclines  him  to  yield  to  the 
solicitations  and  criminal  suggestions  of  his  asso- 
ciates. From  petty  depredations,  as  his  years  in- 
crease, he  advances  in  the  nature  and  extent  of  his 
enterprises,  until  his  fame  has  obtained  the  notice 
of  the  experience  thief,  who  gladly  inlists  the  vic- 
tin^into  his  service.  His  career  then,  perhaps,  is 
arrested,  and  he  is  committed  to  prison,  where  his 
education  in  vice  becomes  finished. 

It  is  here  that  he  mixes  with  the  most  abandoned 
of  his  kind;  here  he  forms  the  most  exclusively 
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pernicious  connexions ;  here  be  listens  lo  the  tale 
of  the  hardened  villain,  until  he  acquires  a  tiaste  for 
the  commission  of  crime.  If  discharged,  when 
quite  destitute,  which  is  often  the  case^  he  seeks  an 
opportunity  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  despe- 
rate characters^  who  introduce  him  to  houses  of 
resort  and  of  female  prostitution,  the  abominations 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 

Thus  depredations  are  often  occasioned  by  the 
want  of  industrious  occupations.  The  Committee, 
therefore  state,  that  they  cannot  too  warnily  re- 
commend the  formation  of  public  establishments, 
in  the  most  populous  districts  of  the  metropolis,  for 
the  suitable  employment  of  distressed  yooth.  Such 
institutions,  for  promoting  industrious  habits,  might 
convey  moral  instruction,  and  thus  the  means  of 
education,  as  well  as  of  subsistence,  would  be 
afforded  to  many  hundreds,  who  are  either  now 
completely  friendless,  or  who,  thVough  indigence 
and  want  of  employment,  become  a  burthen  to 
their  parents,  and  a  source  of  danger  to  tli6  com- 
munity. Such  would,  indeed,  be  the  best  schools 
of  any ;  for  there  are  no  better,  if  properly  attended 
to,  than  those  of  adversity  and  industry. 

The  Committee  then  submit  the  necessity,  or 
propriety  of  removing,  as  much  as  possible,  ^^he 
temptations  to  which  idle  hours  expose  the  children 
of  the  poor.  Some  of  the  stimulants  to  do  wrong, 
which  now  operate  upon  them  so  strongly,  might 
thus  be  suppressed.    The  laws  should  be  put  in 
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ioree  which  have  been  enacted  for  the  preservation 
of  order  on  the  Sabbath  day ;  and,  it  might  have 
been  added,  that  laws  should  be  enacted  and  put  in 
force,  to  preserve  order,  and  prevent  vice  and 
crime^.on  every  day,  which  is  not  the  case  at  pre- 
sent 

The  Committee  observe,  that  it  is  far  from  being 
intended  by  them  to  abridge  the  liberty  which 
youth  should  enjoy.  Let  them  partake  of  evejy 
amusement  that  can  give  health  to  the  body,  or 
elasticity  to  the  mind ;  but  it  is  a  subject  which  is 
well  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the  legislature 
should  not  interfere  to  check  such  amusements  as 
are  fraught  with  danger  to.  the  boys  themselves^ 
and  which  tend  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  com^ 
munity. 

Certainly,  bad  habits  and  bad  practices  caQ 
only  be  prevented,  or  corrected,  by  good  laws;  for, 
who  is  to  prevent  the  infamous  examples,  daily 
witnessed,  unless  there  are  adequate  known  law« 
to  check  them,  and  assist  those  who  may  epdea^ 
Four  to  remove  them?  It  is  time  that  some  mea^ 
sures  of  the  kind  should  be  adopted.  The  infamjr 
and  depravity,  of  various  kinds,  which  are  daily 
practised  in  the  public  streets,  in  the  low  public 
houses,  and  in  other  places  of  resort  for  idle  and  bad 
people,  is  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  country.  The 
laws  should  be  so  framed  that  their  fulfilment 
could  be  obtained,  by  the  exertions  of  the  public^ 
without  long  or  troublesome  process.    The  public 
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good  should  not  be  sacrificed  by  timid  indulgence 
to  the  common  disturbers  and  corrupters  of  society. 
The  gamblers,  drunkards,  and  others,  cannot  be 
forced  into  such  practices  by  distress  or  poverty; 
but  they  are  suffered  to  go  on  until  they  become 
distressed,  and  then  they  are  punished  for  some 
crime  or  other  that  might  have  been  prevented, 
and  a  character  is  thus  lost,  and  a  human  bdng 
thus  destroyed,  that  might  otherwise  have  been 
saved  and  preserved.  All  the  great  evils  in  life  are 
occasioned  by  not  endeavouring  to  prevent  them 
in  proper  time. 

It  is  therefore  very  true,  as  the  report  further 
states,  that  if  it  were  cleariy  understood  by  youth 
that  the  practice  of  gambling  in  the  public  streets 
(and  such  like  inroads  to  vice)  would  expose  them 
to  punishment,  this  consideration  alone  would  ope- 
rate as  a  salutary  check  to  the  perpetration  of  other 
and  greater  vices  and  crimes;  for,  while  people 
can  commit  all  manner  of  vice  and  depravity,  ia 
open  day,'  and  in  the  public  streets,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  such  examples  will  tend  much  to 
improve  society,  or  benefit  the  morals,  particularly 
of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people. 

There  is  also  another  defect  which  the  before- 
mentioned  Committee  remark,  and  that  is,  the 
inconsistency  or  severity  of  the  criminal  code  of 
laws,  which  inflicts  the  punishment  of  death  for 
upwards  of  two  hundred  offences.  This  acts  very 
unfavourably  on  the, mind  of  the  juvenile  delin- 
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quent;  for^  while  the  humanity  of  the  present  age 
forbids  the  execution  of  the  greater  part  of  these 
laws,  the  uncertainty  of  their  operation  encourages 
the  oifender  to  calculate,  even  if  convicted,  on  a 
mitigated  punishment.  Laws  should  never  be  made 
that  are  not  intended  to  be  put  in  full  force ;  for 
people  are  not  restrained  or  governed  merely  by 
the  laws,  but  by  the  certainty  of  punishment,  if 
they  commit  offences. 

The  Committee  justly  observe,  that  if  the  laws 
have  no  tendency  to  prevent  crime,  (which  is  or 
should  be  the  intention  and  effect  of  all  lazvsj  it  is 
•  truly  shocking  to  witness  the  direct  facilities  which 
the  various  inclinations  of  the  delinquent  receive, 
from  the  system  on  which  the  police  of  the  metro- 
polis is  now  conducted.     The  practice  of  holding 
out  rewards  for  the  apprehension  of  criminals,  ac* 
cording  to  the  enormity  of  their  guilt,  must  unques- 
tionably induce  those  who  are  in  the  constant 
search   of  offenders,  to  overlook  small  offences, 
knowing  that  they  shall  have  their  victim  at  last, 
and  when  it  will  become  more  profitable  to  them. 

The  report  also  states,  that  in  the  pestiferous 
haunts,  where  thieves  are  accustomed  to  resort,  are 
to  be  seen  boys  and  girls  from  nine  years  of  age, 
and  women  of  the  most  profligate  description,  asso- 
ciating indiscriminately,  and  mixing  with  the  very 
men  who  are  employed  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  morals. 
.  In  the  prisons,  it  states,  that  it  is  heart-'feoding 
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to  see  so  many  youths  in  those  situations^  whose 
talents,  if  properly  directed,  would  have  qualified 
them  to  become  valuable  members  of  society. 
Those  who  are  committed  for  small,  or  perhaps  for 
no  crimes,  are  placed  indiscriminately  with  the 
most  hardened  criminals.  Thus,  as  the  illustrious 
Howard  said,  half  the  robberies,  committed  in  and 
about  London,  are  planned  in  the  prisons,  where 
emulation  is  excited  only  to  excel  in  crime. 

Of  the  many  boys  whose  cases  had  been  inveeti- 
gated  by  the  Committee,  they  had  met  with  very 
few,  they  say,  of  whose  amendment  they  should 
despair  by  the  application  of  proper  means;  for 
small  is  the  number  of  those  in  whom  the  sense  of 
virtue  is  entirely  extinct,  and  who  do  not  retain 
some  portion  of  valuable  feeling.  They  had,  there- 
fore, been  instrumental  in  restoring  to  credit  many 
who  had  widely  wandered  from  the  paths  of 
honesty,  and  they  felt  a  decided  conviction  that  if, 
in  the  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquents,  the  degree 
of  punishment  were  proportiohed  to  the  nature  of 
the  offence,  if  the  operation  of  that  punishment 
were  uniform  and  certain,  if  during  confinement 
they  Were  not  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  idU 
hours  lihd  corrupt  society,  if  the  infliction  of 
bodily  punishment  were  to  give  way  to  mildnen 
of  prenuamoA  and  gentie  reproof,  if  appeals  wefe 
oftener  made  to  the  moral  sensibility  of  these 
youths,  and  exertions  used  to  raise  rather  than  to 
degrade  them,  in  their  a«m  estimation,  the  suaber 
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of  juvenile  depredators  would  materially  diminish, 
and  ^*  turn  the  culprit  from  the  error  of  bis  ways." 
If,  in  addition  to  this  system,  which  is  no  doubt 
excellent  and  much  to  be  recommended,  the  crimi- 
nal were  set  to  bard  work,  the  instant  he  entered  a 
prison,  and  kept  to  work,  without  having  recourse 
to  liquors  or  bad  company,  and  made  to  understand 
that  the  amelioration  of  his  condition  depended  eo-^ 
tirely  upon  his  own  good  conduct,  in  which  he 
should  not  be  deceived,  it  seems  impossible  but 
youth  would,  by  such  means,  be  reformed,  and  the 
most  hardened  sinner  yield  to  such  treatment.  It 
is  difficult  for  people  to  cure  themselves  of  bad  ha* 
bits  and  vices,  let  them  be  young  or  old ;  but  if 
they  are  kept  from  them;  or  from  such  as  practise 
them,  and  have  other  pursuits,  they  naturally,  io 
time,  forget  them.  This  may  be  proved  by  the 
habit  of  drinking,  smoking,  or  any  other  bad  ha* 
bit  Nothing  but  a  total  impossibility  of  procur- 
ing the  means  to  gratify  such  habits  can  effect  a 
cure;  but,  after  a  while,  being  freed  from  their 
temptation,  they  become  injdifferent. 

Nothing  can  be'  more  admirable  than  the  Asso* 
ciation  to  investigate  the  causes  of  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency ;  and  if  all  the  evils  in  life  were  pursued 
upon  the  same  principle,  and  their  remedy  proper- 
ly applied,  they  would  soon  be  removed.  This  so* 
ciety  first  begin  by  finding  out  the  causes  of  crime; 
then,  in  preventing  crime,  rather  than  punishing  it; 
and  when  punishment  is  necessary  or  indiipensibl^ 
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by  inflicting  it  with  moderation  in  the  first  instance) 
and  whitst'there  is  some  hope  that  it  may  be  the 
means  of  producing  an  amendment.  Socrates  said, 
*'  none  but  brutes  can  inflict  punishment  for  the 
sake  of  punishment."  Severity  should  never  be 
used  in  any  case  but  when  all  other  efforts  fail. 

The  Honourable  H.  G.  Bennet,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Police  of  the  Metro- 
polis,  very  justly  observed,  that  when  the  sentenee 
of  the  law  deprives  a  felon  of  his  life,  and  it  is  put 
in  force,  there  is  one  criminal  the  less;  and  those 
who  are  transported  to  New  South  Wales,  reduce 
the  nttmber  of  resident  offenders ;  but  those  whom 
the  law  spares  are  returned  upon  society,  not  only 
nnreformed,  but  rendered  a  thousand  times  worse. 
From  the  process  of  imprisonment  they  have  nn- 
dergone,  their  morals  are  viciated^  and*  their  habits 
of  industry  destroyed.  To  this  cause  he  attributes 
much  of  the  acknowledged  increase  of  crime.  Biit 
the  punishment  of  crime,  either  by  death  or  trans- 
portation, makes  no  reparation  to  society  for  the 
evil  committed,  and  it  is  also  expensive.  It  would 
*  perhaps  make  more  impression  upon  criminals,  and 
upoti  society  in  general,  if,  when  delinquents  were 
convicted  of  crime,  they  were  put  to  hard  labour, 
until  they  were  perfectly  reformed;  few  crimes^ 
besides  mmxler,  deserve  a  severer  punishments  '^be 
food  of  such  prisoners  should  be  plain,  and  enoagh, 
but  their  drink  should  be  water;  and  no  severity  or 
ill  treatment  should  be  offered  them,  when  it  could 
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p049ibly.be  avoided;  on  the  contrarji  every  incite- 
ment  should  be  used  to  reform  their  past  habits. 
They  should  never  know  the  extent  of  their  sen- 
tence,  as  to  time;  for  why  should  they  be  treated 
with  greater  lenity  than  a  crown  prisoner^  or  de* 
faulter  to  the  crown,  who  never  knows  the  time  of 
his  emancipation ;  neither  of  which^  indeed,  should 
be  punished  longer  than,  or  after  that,  they  had 
made  every  reparation  in  their  power  for  their  past 
offences,  by  their  subsequent  good  conduct.  The 
time  of  punishment  should  certainly  depend  upon 
the  extent  or  magnitude  of  the  crime  committed, 
but  it  should  also  depend  on  the  conduct  and  refor- 
mation of  the  criminal  afterwards ;  and  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  that  if  every  ipan  were  treated 
with  the  full  rigour  of  justice  for  the  evils  he  daily 
committed,  few  would  escape  punishment;  and|» 
without  some  lenity,  no  hope  would  be  left  for  re- 
pentance. Before  prisoners  are  discharged,  for  atgf 
crime^  there  should  be  a  moral  certainty  of  their 
not  returning  again  to  their  former  habits;  till  when, 
being  onde  convicted  of  crime,  they  should  not  be 
let  loose  again  upon  society.  It  is  not  the  crime 
alone,  but  the  general  conduct  of  the  perpetrator  of 
the  crime  that  should  be  considered. 

Crime  is  now  become  a  system,  or  trade,  and  the 
delinquent  calculates  how  far  he  can  go,  for  a  cer- 
tain extent  of  punishment,  in  case  he  should  be  de- 
tected; he  also  learns  and  calculates,  in  prison, 
how  he  may  probably  escape  from  punishment,  and 
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avoid  detection  J  at  a  fature  period,  tf  he 
that  his  pUfiisfatfient  most  be  endured,  Hloe  ttadness^ 
until  hid  maladjr  were  emtirely  cured  mod  eradi- 
cated, he  could  tnake  no  calculations  of  this  kiiid. 
He  woiild  find  only  one  calculation  beneficial  to 
Mm ;  namely,  that  the  sooner  he  was  cured  of  the 
tnatady  with  which  he  was  infected,  the  sooner  he 
tTOuld  be  emancipated  from  confinement,  and  re- 
lieved  fiom  punishment ;  and  that  this  could  only  be 
'accomplished  by  his  own  good  conduct.  He  would 
^hoit  only  find  out|  but  convey  the  knowledge  to 
t>thers,  that  idleness  is  the  bane  and  destruclioa  of 
good  order  in  society ;  he  would  thepefbre  turn  to 
industrious  haibits,  which,  being  once  familiar  to 
him,  he  would  never  more  forget  or  abandon*.  De- 
pravity certainly  does  prevail  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent ;  but  the  way  to  remove  it,  is  not  only  by  cut- 
tmg  down  the  plants,  or  oflfspring  it  produces,  it  is 
tdso  necessary  to  attack,  and,  if  possible,  to  eradi- 
cate, the  root  or  parents  of  the  evil.     It  may  be 

*  At  a  trial  of  three  boye^  who  were  lately  eoDTioled  at  the  Old 
.Bailey,  for  piduny  poekets,  the  Common  Serjeant^  in  his  addreti 
to  the  Jury,  stated,  that  it  had  lately  become  a  practice  with  expe- 
rienced pickpockets  to  employ  yonng'boye,  aad  train  them  up  is 
their  ne&rioos  practices.  'Vhis  they  had  done  with  a  -Tiew  d 
^^Mapiog  poiMhtaent  themeelvea,  and  in.  the  expeetatioa  that  their 
yoong  aieociatoe  may  get  off  with  a  lenient  sentenee;  *'  but  th^ 
almll  be  disappointed/'  he  said,  "  every  yonng  thie^  ^  this  de- 
scription, shall  be  punished  with  the  utmost  severity  of  the  hw; 
theie  is  no  other  way  of  puteing  a  stop  to  the  shoeUfig  wcmm  of 
depravity  that  now  prevail'amoBg  tmch  penens/' 
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well  to  punish  with  severity,  and  to  threaten  with 
terror}  but  will  terror  and  punishment  alone  be  an 
effectual  cure  for  depravity,  or  reclaim  those  wh# 
have  caught  the  infection  ?  When  it  has  once  taken 
root,  it  is  neither  threat  nor  punishment  that  can 
stop  its  progress.     If  crimes  cannot  be  prevent^ 
without  punishment,  it  cannot  be  too  severe  for  itf- 
corrigible  delinquents;  but  punishment  cannot  pre- 
vent crime,  even  if  the  whole  race  of  delinquenti 
were  removed  or  destroyed,  unless  the  seeds  of  vice 
and  crime  were  also  removed  or  destroyed.  Punish* 
ments  must  be  meant  as  cures  for  evil,  and  by  their 
terrors  to  prevent  the  Commission  of  crime;  but 
they  lose  their  terror  when  they  become  frequent^ 
and  are  rendered  familiar^    The  familiar  habit  of 
hunting,  boxing,  cock  fighting,  bull  baiting,  &c.i 
takes  from  the  brutality  and  horror  of  such  practices) 
but,  to  a  mind  unacquainted  or  unaccustomed  i6 
them,  nothing  can  be  more  disgraceful  or  revolting 
than  such  practices. 

Nothing  reclaims  vice  so  much  as  solitude,  and  a 
total  separation  from  vicious  associates;  imd  if  everj 
convicted  criminal  were  kept  totally  excluded  firont 
any  bad  associates,  or  what  they  term  fiiends,  or 
saw  only  those  who  would  give  them  proper  ad? 
vice,  they  woiild  sooner  be  reclaimed  by  those  meant 
than  by  any  other. 

Mr.  Bennet  observed  to  the  Committee,  ^*  that) 
by  the  returns  which  had  been  laid  before  tiie 
House  of  Commons^  from  the  1st  of  January,  1819^ 
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to  1817,  4659  persons  had  been  trmosported  to 
Botany  Bay ;  of  which  3978  were  male  cooficls 
and  681  females,  and  of  the  whole  nomber  1116 
were  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Of  S0S8 
convicts,  who  were  on  board  the  diflRnrent  hulk^  in 
1815,  one  hundred  and  eleven  only  were  under 
twenty  years  of  age." 

As  delinquency  is  now  become  a  trade,  youth 
are  brought  up  and  trained  to  this  trade,  and  serve 
their  apprenticeships  as  regularly  as  to  any  other. 
What  then  must  have  been  the  extent  of  crime 
committed  by  these  delinquents,  before  they  were 
convicted  and  transported,  and  which  an  active  and 
well  regulated  police  might  have  prevented? 

Mr.  Bennet  further  observed,  ^'thait,  when  the 
expence  of  transportation  to  Botany  Bay  is  taken 
into  the  account,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  convicts  at  the  hulks,  or  on  shore,  be  was  fully 
coAvinced,  that  not  only  the  money,  might  be 
saved,  which  is  now  thrown  away  in  this  costly  pro- 
cess of  making  individuals,  by  punishment,  worse 
members  of  society  than  they  were  when  they  suf- 
fered the  sentence  of  the  law,  but  that  a  plan  of  re- 
form ought  be  superadded  $  and  that,  for  a  much 
less  sum  than  the  nation  now  pays  for  the  present 
system,  one  much  more  efficacious  might  be  adopt- 
ed/' The  expences  of  the  present  modes  of  punish- 
ment are  most  enormous.  From  1798  to  1815,  the 
expence  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Walef^  in- 
cluding the  transport  and  victualling  of  the  cou- 
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victs^  and  the  na?al,  military,  and  cif  il  establish- 
ment of  the  settlement,  amounted  to  «£lif  A3fi>3S5 ; 
and  that  of  the  hulks  had  been,  in  the  same  period, 
jf^d^SydlS,  and  had  augmented  from  the  annual 
6um  of  ^0,000  to  j£40,000,  and  to  jC9d^i594, 
which  was  the  amount  of  the  year  1814.  So  that 
the  expences  for  criminal  justice,  or  punishment 
onfyf  touching  the  transportation  of  offenders,  had 
reached,  in  fifteen  years,  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
jC3,3»3y93S ;  or,  on  an  average,  to  £06,65%  per 
annum. 

In  what  way  can  society  be  said  to  be  improved, 
or  benefited,  by  these  enormous  expences  and  pu* 
nishments  ?     These  plants  may  be  said  to  be  cut 
^down,  but  their  seeds  and  roots  remain  behind,  and 
grow  up  with  fresh  vigour,  and  have  the  more  room 
to  range  and  flourish.     If  the  security  of  apber 
society  require  that  such  people  should  be  removed, 
and  carefully  disposed  of,  where  they  can  ^. no 
further  harm,  it  should  be  upon  a  cheaper  plan. 
They  should  be  made  to  earn  their  livelihood, .  and 
they  should  be  taken  in  time,  whilst  there  is  some 
chance  of  their  amendment;  and  if  there  were  a 
free  trade  with  New  South  Wales,  this  could  easily 
be  effected.  What  is  a  better  discipline  and  correc-  • 
tion  for  such  people  than  to  work  on  board  a  ship, 
from  which  they  should  not  be  suffered  to  depart, 
until  they  were  properly  disciplined  and  corrected ; 
m^l^  if  they  were  properly  and  kindly  treated, 
their  reftMrmation  would  soon  be  effiscted.    The 
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,  as  sometimes  pmctiscd  to  the  crews  of 
vessels  woold^  however,  hAve  a  coatruy  effecL 

*'  If  human  natare/'  as  Dr.  Colfier  observed, 
^^  camiot  be  restored  to  her  own  dignity,  the  ton- 
tonance  of  her  depravi^  should  meet  with  seme 
^ipositioQ.  The  least  that  can  be  done  for  society 
is,  to  endeavour  to  diminish  the  grievance;'*  but 
more  will  be  done  by  kindness  than  by  severity. 
We  hear  of  every  kind  of  regulation  and  estaUi^ 
ment  to  punish  crime,  reform  vice,  atid  to  relieve 
distress,  but  we  hear  of  no  establishments  or  regula- 
lions  to  prevent  them.  When  people  are  reduced 
to  extreme  misery  and  want,  the  consolation  that  is 
given  to  such  poor  wretches  is,  *^  You  must  go  to 
the  parish  and  you  will  be  relieved."  Those  who 
are  in  the  depth  of  sin  and  wickedness,  may  find  an 
asjrlum,  upon  certain  conditions,  of  offmding  against 
the  laws  of  their  country ;  criminals  find  a  prison 
and  punishment  at  great  expence,  but  no  asylum 
can  be  found  to  protect  them  against  the  tempta- 
tion and  commission  of  crime.  This^  however,  is 
not  a  natural  or  just  mode  of  bettering  society,  or 
of  lessening  the  magnitude  of  general  delinquency. 
It  would  be  more  reasonable  to  establish  such  regu- 
lations as  would  prevent  crime,  tbUft  to  be  at  the 
trouble  and  ezpence  of  punishing  the  perpetrat6r, 
when  the  crime  is  committ^. 

Mr.  Chambers,  the  Police  Magistrate,  in  his  evi- 
dence before  the  Committee  of  the  Htm^  of  Cgm- 
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mooB,  stated,  that  he  had  knowa  a  remarkable  W 
stance  of  twQ  children,  who  had  been  sleeping  in  tl^ 
open  air,  ready  to  be  employed  by  thieves  apd 
others ;  and,  upon  their  being  brought  to  the  office 
the  next  morning,  they  were  committed  a  week  to 
jail.  One  of  them  was  then  passed  to  the  overseers 
of  a  large  parish,  where  he  received  a  shilling  apd 
was  sent  away ;  the  other  was  sent  to  a  very  hu- 
mane overseer,  who  apprenticed  him  out ;  the  oi|f 
became  a  very  honest  lad,  and  the  other  was  S009 
oB  the  town  again.  This  goes  to  show  that  sopie- 
thing  is  necessary  to  be  done,  to  compel  overseen 
not  only  to  receive,  but  to  employ,  those  who  are 
passed  or  apply  to  them  for  relief;  or  the  mere 
passing  or  relieving  them  for  the  moment  can  have, 
at  best,  but  a  temporary  effect  in  bettering  their 
condition. 

Samuel  Fur^eman  and  Thomas  Goodwin,  in 
their  evidence  before  the  Committee,  stated,  that  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Danser,  who  is  clerk  to  the 
Biedford  Chapel,  in  Charlottes-street,  Bloomsbury^ 
keeps  three  houses  of  notorious  ill  fame,  for  re- 
ceiving prostitutes  and  thieves.  No  wonder  then 
that  the  world  is  so  wicked,  if  religion  be  allowed 
to  be  made  a  cloak  for  sin. 

John  Fellows,  in  his  evidence,  s^sp  stated,  that 
the  number  of  young  thieves  and  pickpockets  in 
the  parish  of  Bloomsbury,  amounted  to  frongi  five 
to  six  hundred,  and  the  number  of  prostitutes  to  i^t 
least  one  thousand,   fie  conceived  their  increase  to 
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be  occasioDed  by  the  distress  of  tbe  times  and  the 
want  of  employment.  Half  a  dorcn  officers,  he 
said,  if  they  were  to  do  their  duty,  and  were  pnK 
perly  paid  for  it,  would  entirely  clear  the  stieets  of 
these  descriptions  of  persons.  Bat  the  fact  is,  th^ 
have  no  inducement  to  be  vigilant;  it  is  more  pro- 
fitable to  them  to  permit  and  increase  vice,  op 
crime,  than  to  prevent  it  All  these  evils  arise 
from  the  want  of  a  better  system  of  government  in 
the  regulations  of  the  police. 

It  is  said,  that  legislators  ought  to  employ  adm<K 
nttions  and  chastisements,  as  well  as  punMbmeBts 
that  are  final.  Admonitions  for  those  whose  cha* 
racters  and  morals  render  them  open  to  conviction ; 
chatisements  for  those  whose  immoderate  and 
beastly  pinions  for  selfish  pleasures,  must  be  sub- 
dued and  corrected  by  coarse  bqdily  pains,  (pains 
standing  directly  in  opposition  to  the  pleasures 
which  they  have  unlawfully  pursued;)  and  total 
extermination,  or  perpetual  banishment,  for  the 
extreme  evils  of  incurable  profligacy  and  incorri* 
gible  villany*. 

The  causes  of  crimes  are  generally  idleness, 
vicious  indulgence,  and  bad  example;  the  oppo- 
sites  to  these  are,  labour,  privation,  and  goodex^ 
ample,  which  will  be  a  cure  for  most  crimes,  or  the 
greatest  profligacy.  Aristotle  says,  the  Greek 
word  denoting  intemperance,  is  applicable  to  the 
^anton  and  unchastised  petulance  of  boys,  iii4iioh 

«  Ariitotle. 


«.  • 
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bears  a  near  analogy  to  what  is  called  intem- 
perance in  men.  Nothing  stands  more  in  need  of 
chastisement  than  depravities,  which  increase  by 
indulgence;  to  which  depraviti^»  passions  in  men 
as  well  as  boys,  are  peculiarly  liable ;  but  boys  are* 
actuated  almost  solely  by  passion,  pleasure  being' 
their  ruling  pursuit,  the  desire  of  which,  unless  it  be 
restrained  by  higher  principles  and  conth>lled  by 
authority,  will  transgress  all  reasonable  bounds,  and 
gaining  strength  by  repeated  acts  of  indulgence, 
will  finally  destroy  and  extinguish  the  light  of 
reason  itself. 

But  nothing  contributes  so  much  to  the  injury 
of  society  as  bad  example,  or  bad  associations. 
Good  people,  however,  will  naturally  associate  with 
their  like;  but  they  must  first  have  good  example 
before  they  will  become  good ;  and  those  who  M* 
low  idle  and  bad  people  must  be  badly  inclined,  or 
will  soon  become  so.  The  produce  of  vice  must 
therefore  be  the  production  of  misery,  and  the 
destruction  of  evil  must  be  the  production  of  hap- 
piness. There  should  consequently  be  every  check 
given  to  the  one,  and  every  encouragement  afforded 
to  the  other,  which  can  only  be  done  by  just  and 
liberal  incitement,  and  reward  for  morality  and 
virtuous  industry,  and  by  repelling  licentiousness ; 
for  liberty  may  be  destroyed  by  its  own  excesses. 
To  prevent  excess  and  wickedness,  is  to  secure  the 
existence  o£  liberty.  Legal  responsibility  is  there- 
fore a  necessary  consequence  of  political  right  and 
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freedom ;  a  free  man  is  answerable  for  his  actions 
precisely  in  proportion  as  he  19  more  or  less  free  \ 
but  where  there  is  political  right  and  freedoai> 
there  ought  also  to  be  poli^al  justice,  whicb 
should  allow  every  man  to  labour  for  his  support, 
and  to  be  properly  rewarded  for  his  labour ;  the 
want  of  which  just  regulations  occasion  more 
misery  upon  earth  among  the  industrious  claseesi 
and  ultimately  to  all  society,  than  men  in  powar 
are  capable  to  contemplate.  To  prevent  tfaeie 
evils  should  therefore  be  the  constant  effort  of  al) 
men  who  possess  the  means. 

There  is  many  a  refractory  subject  in  this  country 
who  might  have  been  made  a  good  man,  had  ha 
been  properly  treated  and  instructed;  and  might 
still  be  reformed,  were  he  but  properly  employed. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  extent  of  distress 
which  neglect  in  this  particular  occasions.  It  is 
often  the  condition,  and  not  the  mind,  that  acr 
tuates  the  man,  under  particular  circumstances.  It 
is  not  therefore  by  violence  or  severity,  that  the 
morals  of  men  can  be  improved.  Every  encourage* 
ment  should  be  given,  and  more  lenity  should  be 
shown  to  repentant  and  unfortunate  sinners.  They 
should  be  taught  to  know,  and  by  the  assistance 
they  receive  be  convinced,  that  no  one  need  despair, 
if  he  repent  of  his  evil  deeds,  and  practice  them  no 
more.  If  St.  Paul  had  never  been  a  sinner,  he 
would  never  have  been  a  saint;  but  without  assist- 
ance no  one  can  be  extricated  from  the  saaiee  of 
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evil.  A  truly  repentant  sinner  always  becomes 
a  good  man,  when  properly  supported ;  and,  as  the 
Scriptures  inform  us,  **  there  is  more  joy  in  heaven 
over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  than  over  ninety 
and  nine  just  persons,  who  need  no  repentance.** 
Joy  is  occasioned  by  unexpected  gladness,  or  the 
arrival  and  attainment  of  some  absent  good.  Good 
in  possession  has  its  full  satisfaction  and  enjoy- 
ment, which  can  only  be  increased  by  further 
good,  or  be  decreased  by  its  departure,  which  indi- 
cates sorrow.  It  is  therefore  only  by  the  attaiii- 
ment  of  some  good,  that  the  departure  of  evil  can 
be  expected.  If  a  sinner  be  abandoned  to  his 
guilt,  it  leaves  him  no  room  for  repentance,  or  tp 
make  atonement  for  his  past  crimes  and  offences.  It 
is,  however,  impossible  to  improve  society  effec- 
tually, unless  due  care  be  taken  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration. 
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On  Police,  Paveriy,  ImporiHan,  cawal  and  iniucfimi- 

naie  CkarUyt  and  ProgtUutian. 

It  would  make  any  human  being  shudder  to  read 
the  reports  on  the  police,  mendicity,  crimes,  pros- 
titution, poverty,  distress,  and  the  imposition  on 
charity  practised  in  this  metropolis. 

By  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Police, 
ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  8th  of  July,  1817>  mtich  attention  appears  to 
have  been  given  to  the  subject  of  parliamentary 
rewards  paid  to  informers,  or  police  officers,  on  the 
apprehension  and  conviction  of  criminals,  chiefly 
for  capital  crimes ;  an  odious  system  long  in  prac- 
tice in  this  country,  to  the  shame  of  humanity  and 
the  disgrace  of  a  civilized  country.  The  report 
states,  that  in  the  year  1815,  the  sum  paid  in  these 
rewards  amounted  to  «£  1 8,000.  These  sums  can 
be  paid  without  difficulty,  although  it  is  difficult 
enough  to  obtain  jC24,000  to  build  a  bouse  of  in-^ 
dustry,  which  would  in  a  great  measure  do  away 
the  necessity  of  these  rewards,  by  preventing 
capital  crimes. 

The  Committee  state  it  as  their  opinion,  *^  that 
parliamentary  rewards,  for  the  conviction  of  oU 
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fenders^  is  of  most  questionable  policy/'  and  they 
might  have  said  of  unquestionable  imjpolicy ;  the 
reward  being  upon  conviction^  and  not  upon  the 
apprehension  of  offehdens  or  for  the  prevention  of 
crime.  The  Committee  had  felt  it  their  duty  to 
examine,  not  only  the  magistrates  of  the  various 
police  offices  in  the  metropolis,  but  the  officers  of 
the  police  themselves.  A  great  deal  of  further  in- 
formation might,  they  say,  have  been  obtained 
firom  other  individuals ;  but  even  these  officers  ad- 
mitted, that  the  system  is  most  dangerous  in  itself, 
and  cannot  too  ^eedily  be  abandoned.  The  arta 
and  infamy  practised,  for  the  sake  of  these  rewards,, 
are  too  notorious  and  too  shocking  to  need  a  gene«- 
ral  recital. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  the  Committee  affirnit 
^*  that  offenders  have  been  suffered  to  be  trained  od» 
in  their  career  of  crime»  from  die  first  offence  which 
made  them  amenable  ^  the  law,  though  not  yet 
objects  of  profit  till,  step  by  step,  they  have  been 
led  to  the  conunission  of  offences  for  which,  on 
their  conviction,  the  parliamentary  reward  could 
be  obtained."  Those  who  profit  by  crime,  there- 
fore, naturally  promote  the  commission  of  its  but 
if  they  were  as  well  rewarded  for  the  prevention  of 
crime,  and  dismissed  from  thdr  employment,  if  they 
suffered  crime  to  be  committed,  they  would  be 
equally,  or  perhaps  more,  zealous  to  prevent  its 
occurrence. 

In  the  case  of  vagrants,  there  is  a  most  extraor- 
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dinary  discovery  brought  to  light  by  Che  evidence 
before  the  Ckmiinitlee.  ft  refers  to  the  practice 
which>  according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Johii 
Bamley,  the  beadle  of  St  jLndfew's  parish,  HatUm 
Garden  and  Ely  Rents  division,  takes  place  in 
i^espect  to  the  ten  shillings  which  are  paid  on  the 
apprriietision  of  a  vagrant. 

The  witness  stated,  that  he  had  often  seen,  when 
people  came  to  the  Police  Office,  Hatton  Garden,  to 
solicit  a  pass,  that  the  officers  gave  them  a  penny, 
or  two  peqce,  and  then  brought  them  in  and  swore 
that  they  found  them  begging,  when,  in  fiict,  they 
never  begged  at  all. 

The  officers  are  accnstomed  to  swear  that  they 
have  taken  the  person,  who  is  thus  a  petitioner  for 
a  pass,  begging  in  the  streets.  The  applicant  is 
then  senit  for  seven  days  to  the  House  of  dnrectimi 
when  the  officers  get  ten  shillings  for  their  trouble. 

In  othe^r  caaes,  .perhaps*  the  person  committed  is 
an  Iridiman  or  Scotchman,  and  they  cannot  pa« 
him  ;>  he  is  therefore  often  met  with  again,  ivhen 
discharged  from  prison^  is  again  committed,  and' 
ten  shillings  once  more  are  obtained  by  Ifae  poliee 
oficer.  He  had  seen  poor  people  come  to  thtf 
police  office  merely  for  the  purpose  of  aolieiting  a 
pass,  and  who  wene,  in  consequence,  eomnutted  as 
vagrants. 

He  was  asked  if  he  had  ever  complained  to  die 
magistrates  of  this  practice;  his  answer  was, that 
he  bad  never  complained  much.     A  question  was 
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then  pnt  to  him»  whether  any  of  the  vagrants  efer 
r&moQMrated  against  the  frauds  which  had  been 
practised  upon  them ;  and  his  reply  was,  that  be 
was  once  in  the  office  mhen  an  individual  made  a 
complaint,  and  the  magistrates  made  no  answer  to 
it.  The  officers  were  very  indignant  at  his  inter- 
'ference,  and  threatened  to  turn  him  out  of  (he 
office. 

It  was  4iis  opinion,  from  long  experience,  that 
police  officers  would  rather  apprehend  beggars  than, 
thieves ;  and,  he  added,  the  practice  is  so  genera^ 
that  there  is  an  expression  which  describes  it, 
^^  getting  an  easy  ten  shillings ;''  and  yet  common 
beggars  are  known  to  infest  the  streets  for  twenty 
years  without  any  interruption  or  molestation.  Of 
course  they  pay  for  their  walks, 

0  iim€$/  O  manners/ 

It  appears  by  this  evidence^  that  no  crime  is 
more  punishable  than  that  of  poverty^  because  it 
yields  the  easiest  and  surest  reward  or  profit  to  the 
informer.  Thousands  of  vagrants,  it  appears,  are 
taken  up  by  officers  for  the  sake  of  the  reward. 
When  they  are  brought  up  to  be  passed^  they  ask» 
^'  What  am  I  broi}i]ght  here  for  ?"  As  a  vagrant  '^  1 
never  asked  for  relief  in  my  life ;  it  is  scandalous  to 
bring  me  before  a  magistrate."  But  the  evidence 
•f  the  officer  and  the  rewards  outweigh  the  de« 
claration  of  truth,  and  these  poor  wretches,  who 
only  required  a  passport  to  their  homes^  ai^  first 
imprisoned,  and  then  sent  off  as  vagrants  to  their 
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parishes,  at  an  enormons  expence;  for  ragrants 
are  never  passed  unless  they  are  6rsi  committed  tp 
prison.  The  passmasters  for  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex have  a  salary  of  jC^p  a  year.  The  county 
allows  sixpence  per  day  for  the  maintenance  of 
each  vagrant.  Mr.  Davis,  who  was  passmaster  for 
Middlesex,  declared  in  evidence,  that  the  great 
number  of  vagrants  who  are  brought  up  and  so 
cruelly  treated,  are  informed  against  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  the  reward,  and  for  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Shelton,  Clerk  of  the  Sessions  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  upon  his  evidence  as 
to  the  effect  of  rewards  on  the  conviction  of  cri- 
minals, stated,  '*  that  he  believed  officers  sometimes 
get  briefs  given  to  counsel,  when  there  are  difficul- 
.  ties  in  the  case  of  conviction ;''  that  is,  when  they 
think  their  own  swearing  and  those  they  suborn, 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  reward  of  con- 
viction which  they  would  obtain  by  the  sacrifice  of 
an  innocent  man's  life,  and  which  they  would 
otherwise  lose  by  th^  proof   of   his   innocence. 
Facts,  as  the.  Committee  observe,  have  recently 
come  before  the  public,  and  are  well  known,  that 
prove  the  existence  of  conspiracies  which  have  been 
formed  by  police  officers  and  others,  to  induce 
people  to  commit  crimes,  for  the  purpose  of  swear- 
ing away  their  lives,  and  obtaining  the  reward  <m 
their  conviction- 
Mr.  Shelton  also  stated,  that  the  number  of 
sentences  of  death  and  executions  is  considerably 
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lessened  within  the  last  twenty  years.  He  said 
there  were  more  than  five  executions,  formerly,  to 
one  that  takes  place  now.  He  was  asked  if  he 
thought  this  milder  a<||binistration  of  the  law  had 
been  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest,  and  had 
tended  to  the  increase  of  crime ;  he  answered,  that 
he  did  not  think  it  had,  and,  in  general,  the 
offences  of  late  years  had  not  been  of  that  atrocious 
nature  they  used  to  be ;  for,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  police  offices,  before  people  can  cotife- 
derate  together  and  form  themselves  into  gangs,' 
and  act  upon  a  system,  they  are  detected  and 
brought  to  justice.  ( But  this  does  not  quite  agree 
with  other  accounts.)  When  there  was  only  one 
public  office,  he  said,  which  was  at  Bow  Street,  the 
magistrates  and  officers  had  npt  then  a  sufficient 
control  and  knowledge  of  what  was  going  fbr^ 
ward  about  the  streets  of  the  town ;  and  offenders, 
confederating,  formed  themselves  into  gangs,  and 
went  on  fof  a  considerable  time  before  they  were 
detected  and  brought  to  justice;  but,  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  different  offices,  before  offenders 
can  associate  together  and  commit  great  and 
daring  crimes,  they  are  discovered,  and  therefore 
atrocious  robberies  and  burglaries,  which  used  to 
be  committed,  do  not  now  take  place. 

The  number  of  offenders,  he  said,  had  cerliaihly 
increased  surprisingly  of  late  years,  and  it  could 
not  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  increase  of 
population.    The  amount  of  offenders  had  nearly 
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doubled  within  the  last  eleven  years ;  but  the  in- 
crease had  been  confined  to  crimes  of  lesser  mag- 
Qftude.-  Poverty,  therefore,  and  want  of  employ- 
ment, one  should  suppose^adbeen  the  cause  of 
this  increase  of  crime;  but  he  states  that  the  in- 
crease has  been  regular  and  progressive.  In  every 
year,  but  one,  there  has  been  an  increase,  and 
uiriess  he  could  take  it  upon  hfm  to  say  that  there 
has  been  a  more  constant  state  of  distress  within 
that  given  time  than  there  was  before,  he  was  not 
competent  to  say  whether  that  was  the  cause  of 
the  increase  of  crime. 

He  thought  that  the  increased  number  of  offend- 
ers brought  to  justice,  for  small  crimes,  was  owing 
to  the  increased  vigilance  of  the  police  officers,  in 
different  parts  of  the  town,  whejre  none  but  trading 
justices  formerly  resided.  They  afford,  he  thought, 
facilities  for  bringing  offenders  to  justice,  which 
did  not  exist  before.  The  trading  justices  looked 
more  to  penal  acts  of  parliament,  and  to  quarrels 
and  dissensions  among  the  lower  orders  of  people^ 
from  whence  fees  accrued  to  them  and  their  offi- 
cers ;  to  capital  offenders,  rather  than  to  offenders 
for  small  crimes.  This  evidence  was  also  confirmed 
by  Mr.  Birnie,  who  thought  the  number  of  minor 
offences  had  increased,  but  that  offences  of  a 
higher  nature  had  not. 

Mr.  Birnie  also  stated,  that  why  the  magistrates 
could  not  put  down  bad  houses  was,  because  they 
could  not  get  people  to  inform,  sp  as  to  make  a 
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case  against  them.  Should  such  formality  be  ne* 
cessary,  with  the  great  expence  and  trouble  which 
attach  to  the  informer  or  complainant,  accordiag 
to  the  present  system  )H  If  the  facts  are  known, 
would  it  not  be  sufficient  that  the  proofs  should 
come  out  in  evidence,  without  the  great  expence 
and  trouble  now  attendant  on  complaints  or  infor- 
mations of  this  kind  ?  The  magistrates,  as  it  ap- 
pears, have  not  sufficient  powers  to  stop  or  remove 
these  grievafices  without  long  and  uncertain  pro- 
cesses of  law ;  but  magistrates  should  have  great 
power,  in  order  to  administer  justice  properly,  and 
should  be  well  paid,  though  no  doubt  they  should 
be  selected  with  great  caution  and  care,  according 
to  their  known  probity  and  ability. 

Mr.  Bimie,  the  magistrate,  is  of  opinion,  that 
police  magistrates  should  not  hold  any  other  si- 
tuation; the  division  of  their  time  and  exertions 
would  not  be  sufficiently  effective.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose,  that  if  a  gentleman  has  two  offices,  or 
situations,  his  energies  cannot  be  so  much  directi^i 
to  each  individually,  as  to  one  only ;  but  the  same 
objection,  he  thought,  did  not  apply  to  clerks ;  for 
it  is  desirable  that  some  of  the  police  clerks  should 
be  attorneys,  although  it  was  not  desirable  for  them 
to  act  as  such,  in  cases  before  the  office  to  which 
they  may  belong.  But  this  appears  to  be  rather  a 
dangerous  system,  as  it  may  have  a  tendency  either 
to  compromise  justice,  or  to  transfer  it  to  the 
courts  of  law. 
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The  Police  Committee,  after  an  exposition  of 
the  mofit  horrible  corruption  among  police  officers, 
conclude,  that  the  system  of  granting  rewards  upon 
the  conviction  of  offendirs  cannot  be  too  soon 
abandoned,  as  it  affords  encouragement  to  a  de- 
scription of  persons,  of  all  others,  the  most  fatal  to 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  society ;  to  those  who  go 
about  to  ensnare  the  guiltless  and  entrap  the  un- 
wary, who,  whilst  they  shut  their  eyes  to  the  com- 
mission of  offences  for  which  no  reward  can  be 
obtained,  plan  the  perpetration  of  crimes,  in  order 
to  profit  by  the  conviction  of  the  perpetrator. 

If  ever  this  country  should  be  made  moral  and 
just,  it  can  only  be  done  by  means  of  committees 
and  exertions  of  that  kind.  The  opinions  of  indivi- 
duals, however  just,  will  be  of  little  avail,  unless 
supported  by  such  authorities,  which  alone  can 
enforce  or  apply  the  measures  and  regulations 
necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
mankind.  But  the  examination  or  enquiries,  even 
of  such  committees,  will  not  be  effectual,  or  of 
perfect  avail,  if  their  examinations  be  limited  in  the 
enquiry,  or  their  resolutions  be  confined  in  their 
execution.  Every  subject  of  evil  should  be  probed 
to  the  bottom  ;  which  is  not  always  the  cas^,  nor 
the  full  force  and  execution  given  to  their  remedy. 
Facts  and  enormities  are  generally  clearly  ascer- 
tained, but  their  sources,  consequences,  and  means 
of  removal,  are  seldom  sufficiently  pursued.  The 
'  labour  generally  becomes  toilsome,  or  meets  with 
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difficulties ;'  and  therefore,  instead  of  being  followed 
up  to  its  final  accomplishment,  is  often  left  un- 
finished. 

While  the  police  officers  have  met  with  the 
justly -merited  reprehension  of  the  Committee  of 
Police,  the  Committee  should  not  forget  another 
description  of  persons,  still  more  fatal  to  the  peace 
and  well-being  of  society  than  the  police  officers. 
These  are  the  dregs  and  scum  of  the  law ;  those 
elfs  and  scorpions  of  society,  who  not  only  attack 
the  life,  for  that  would  be  mercy,  but  who  also 
destroy  the  vitals  and  support  of  life;  thus  only 
preserving  life  to  inflict  the  horrors  of  a  miserable 
existence.  More  people  suffer  by  their  means 
than  by  all  the  infamy  of  the  police  officers.  If 
the  Committee  would  institute  an  enquiry  upon 
this  subject,  '^  it  would  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest 
word  would  harrow  up  the  soul,"  and  make  men 
wonder  that  these  perpetrators  of  guilt  and  crime 
should  keep  their  holding,  unpunished,  in  a  civi- 
lized country. 

The  administration  of  the  police  in  France  must 
plainly  show,  that  the  police  of  this  country  is  very 
defective  and  imperfect,  if  daily  occurrences  did 
not  sufficiently  prove  it.  There  should,  as  it  ap- 
pears, be  a  head  establishment  to  inspect,  if  not  to 
direct,  the  minor  branches  and  offices  of  police, 
and  to  which  head  office  all  cases  should  be  known, 
if  not  referred,  without  which  there  can  be  no  re- 
gular system  of  police.     There  is  not  sufficient 
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connexion  in  the  present  offices  to  render  a  system 
of  police  generally  beneficial  or  effectual.  In 
France  there  is  a  minister  of  police ;  the  minister 
of  the  interior,  in  this  country,  cannot  properly  be 
so  called.  He  attends  little  to  any  thing  but  state 
affairs^  Benefit  might  arise  from  the  appointment  of 
an  officer,  under  the  description  of  an  inspector 
general  of  police ;  but  this  would  not  have  the  pro- 
per effect,  without  an  office  of  known  dignity  and 
power,  as  a  head  or  supreme  office  of  police. 

It  is  true,  that  the  magistrates  of  the  police  now 
make  a  regular  monthly  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  i  but  this  is  of  the  business  done,  not  to  be 
done,  and  which  ought  immediately  to  come  before 
the  higher  office,  in  the  first  instance;  for,  as  that 
office  ought  to  contain  a  register  for  every  informa- 
tion, every  case  and  character  of  persons  could  be 
ascertained,  with  proper  regulations ;  and  not  only 
the  character,  but  the  daily  transactions  of  every 
doubtful  character  within  the  country  could  im- 
mediately be  discovered ;  which  would  be  impossi- 
ble otherwise,  by  the  want  of  connexion,  for  local 
offices  to  obtain.  By  the  present  system  of  police^ 
no  prompt  application  can  be  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  except  in. 
affairs  of  state ;  nor  would  he  be  able  to  give  much 
information,  if  such  application  could  be  made. 

It  is  the  long  process  and  expence  of  prose* 
cutions  that  deter  people  from  prosecuting  crimes. 
Summary  modes  of  justice  woiild  be  a  great  benefit 
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to  society.  The  Bow  Street  ojQScers  receive  a 
salary  of  only  a  guinea  a  week ;  how  is  it  possible 
they  can  live  and  maintain  a  family  upon  that 
salary  without  other  means,  particularly  as  they 
must  be  put  to  necessary  expences  ? 

The  practice  of  high  constables  taking  a  guinea 
from  inferior  constables,  to  exempt  them  from  duty/ 
is  a  nefarious  practice.  A  high  constable  of  a  dis- 
tn'ct,  as  it  appears,  has  eighty  constables  under  his 
imperative  command.  His  salary  is  only  thirty 
pounds  a  year.  These  eighty  petty  constables  pay 
him  one  guinea  each,  for  what  is  called  parlia- 
mentary duty;  which  means,  to  exempt  them  from 
that  duty.  If  they  do  not  pay,  they  are  made  to 
attend  in  the  streets  near  the  parliament  house, 
during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  every  night,  until 
the  house  breaks  up  ;  if  they  pay,  they  are  exempt. 
He  also  sells  billets,  trades  with  publicans,  and  has 
recourse  to  other  practices,  in  order  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  of  his  salary. 

If  there  were  a  high  constable,  properly  ap- 
pointed and  properly  paid,  for  every  parish,  or  a 
certain  district,  and  whose  business  was  to  know 
every  inhabitant  in  his  parish  or  district,  with  a 
proper  office,  where  people  might  instantly  go  and 
obtain  a^istance  in  case  of  need,  or  make  com- 
plaints against  such  petty  constables  as  neglected 
their  duty,  it  would  much  promote  th#^  good  order 
tad  tranquillity  of  the  country. 

It  does  not  appear  that  magistrates,  constables,  or 
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parish  officers*  have  that  power  they  ought  to  have. 
They  must  all  wait  for  forms  and  formalities  before 
they  can  act  A  long  routine  of  legal,  observances 
is  first  to  be  gone  through,  and  before  this  can  be 
accomplished,  the  object  desired,  or  required,  is  lost. 
If  a  man  accuse  another  unjustly,  he  should  be 
punished  for  his  injustice ;  but,  if  his  cause  be  just 
or  weii  founded,  he  should  not  have  so  much  diffi- 
culty and  expence  in  obtaining  justice.  But  any 
useful  appointment  or  establishment  is  always 
opposed  on  account  of  expence ;  not  considering 
that  ten  times  their  amount  may  be  expended  in 
consequence.  One  would  suppose  that  human 
reason,  in  this  respect,  had  departed  from  mankind- 
Parishes,  counties,  and  government,  contribute  by 
wholesale,  for  the  punishment  of  crime,  or  for  the 
relief  of  poverty ;  but  it  is  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty they  can  be  made  to  contribute  a  compara* 
tively  trifling  expence  for  the  prevention  of  either; 
and  this  truth  cannot  better  be  exemplified,  than 
by  the  present  system  of  parochial  relief  and  in* 
discriminate  charity,  as  well  as  of  the  modes  of 
punishing,  instead  of  preventing  delinquency. 

The  accounts  of  the  infamy  and  imposition  prac<^ 
tised  upon  the  bounty  of  the  public,  under  the 
semblance  of  distress  and  poverty,  are  too  well 
authenticated  to  admit  of  doubt  Nothing  can  .be 
more  clear  than  that  charity,  as  it  is  now  bestowed 
and  administered,  tends  as  much  to  encourage 
vice*  idleness,  and  imposition,  as  it  doe&  to  relieve 
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real  distress,  or  to  encourage  virtuous,  honest, 
and  industrious  endeavours;  or,  {>erhaps,  much 
more  so. 

A  constable  of  St.  Giles's  parish,  in  his  examina- 
tion before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, stated,  that  the  expenditure  of  that  parish,' 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  amounted  to  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year;  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  the 
larger  proportion  was  given  to  people  who  were  not 
in  actual  distress,  and  that  the  most  part  was  spent 
in  gin  shops. 

If  one  were  hastily  to  draw  a  conclusion  from 
such  evidence,  which  might  possibly  be  true  in  this 
instance,  one  should  conclude  that  there  was  no 
real  distress  or  misery  in  the  country,  and  that  the 
afflicting  narratives  of  distress,  which  have  been 
repeatedly  circulated,  were  fabrications  and  impo- 
sitions. Humanity,  however,  cannot  suffer  con- 
viction to  rest  upon  such  slender  and  doubtful 
evidence,  against  which  facts  may  be  produced, 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  to  prove  the  fallacy  of 
such  assertions.  Admitting,  however,  this  ac- 
count to  be  true,  it  only  proves  that  the  officers 
and  overseers  of  the  poor  of  that  parish  are  de* 
serving  of  the  greatest  censure,  for  thus  wa3ting  the 
parishioners'  money;  many  of  whom,  perhaps, 
being  badly  able  to  afford  it.  If  this  assertion  be 
true,  the  most  that  can  be  made  of  it  is,  that  the 
affairs  of  that  parish  are  badly  managed ;  if  it  be 
falsci  it  does  injustice  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  by 
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circulating  a  report,  and  conveying  an  impression, 
which  are  not  founded  on  truth. 

The  parish  of  St.  Giles  is  a  most  afflicting 
scene  of  constant  vice  and  misery,  and  why  it  has 
remained  so,  for  suqh  a  number  of  years,  is  beyond 
comprehension.  If  the  pifrish  of  St.  Giles,  instead 
of  paying  thirty  thousand  pounds  per  annum  to 
impostors,  were  to  lay  out  one-half  that  sum  in 
building  a  house  of  industry,  and  if  every  person 
who  applied  for  relief  were  put  into  that  house,  and 
made  to  work,  there  would  be  very  few  impostors 
who  would  apply  to  them  for  relief,  and  they  would 
soon  save  the  expence  of  the  building; 

Parish  officers,  no  doubt,  witOess  a  great  deal  of 
imposition,  and  therefore  their  hearts  are  hardened 
even  to  the  supplications  of  truth ;  but  '^  the  hand 
of  little  employment  has  the  daintier  sense,**  and  if 
any  impartial  person  were  to  enter  the  miserable 
habitations  in  St.  Giles's  parish,  he  would,  no 
doubt,  find  real  misery  enough  there,  as  well  as 
vice  and  depravity. 

It  seems,  however,  very  difficult  to  account  for 
the  notorious  wickedness,  vice,  and  infamy,  of  the 
lower  orders  of  people  in  that  parish,  unless  it  be 
from  the  neglect  of  duty,  both  of  the  parish  officers 
and  of  the  police.  It  appears,  that  the  migor  part 
of  them  are  strangers,  chiefly  Irish ;  but  the  Irish 
labourers,  who  come  over  to  this  country,  are  gene- 
rally industrious,  laborious  people,  and  by  good 
treatmenif  ^wYucVi  1  )LtioN9  Iwodl  «x^^tvrace^)  may 
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be  trained  to  habits  of  the  most  regular  order ;  but 
they  are  volatile  spirits,  and,  being  perfectly  igno* 
rant  and  uneducated,  they  will  assume  any  cha- 
racter that  may  be  given  them,  either  by  good  or 
bad  example.  The  Irish,  who  horde  in  that  parish 
must,  therefore,  be  such  as  cannot  procure  employ- 
ment in  the  first  instance,  and  having  once  entered 
into  this  scene  of  vice,  cannot  easily  quit  it  after- 
wards. 

There  are  consequently  many  Irish  who  are  bad- 
characters,  but  there  must  also  be  others  who  set 
them  the  example.  The  prostitutes  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Giles,  as  well  as  the  general  character  of  the 
lower  orders  of  people  of  that  parish,  are  of  the 
worst  description ;  but  this  must  be  owing  to  the 
neglect  or  bad  management  of  the  parish  con« 
cerns. 

In  this  and  other  parishes  of  London  and  West- 
minster, the  wretched  watchman  and  patrol,  who 
ought  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  night,  only  receive, 
for  this  miserable  nightly  duty,  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen shillings  per  week.  How  is  it  possible  that  they 
can  be  expected  to  subsist,  or  to  subsist  their  fami- 
lies, upon  this  allowance  i     It  appears  impossible- 
Then  how  are  they  to  subsist,  but  by  improper 
means?     Every  prostitute  who  walks  the  streets 
makes  a  bargain  with  them  for  her  walk,  and  to- 
keep  off  intruders;    they  are  also  paid  for  other- 
services,  and  to  wink  at  the  prowlers  of  nightly 
depredation. 
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By  the  evidence  of  B\y,  the  police  officer, 
watchmen  are  scarcely  ever  known  to  stop  a  thief; 
no,  because  they  are  paid  for  not  seeing  him,  and 
too  unjustly  paid  to  keep  themselves  to  their  duty, 
or  to  prevent  others  from  doing  mischiet  .  Can  the 
nightly  depredations  of  the  town  be  then  wondered 
at }  Can  the  bare  bawling  out  of  the  hour  be  a 
sufficient  protection  for  the  people?  But  this  is 
all  the  protection  they  have.  Neither  the  magis- 
trates nor  the  police  officers  have  any  authority 
over  them,  the  one  being  the  servants  of  the 
parish,  the  others  of  the  public ;  nor  is  there  any 
co-operation  between  them,  and  thus  the  public 
safety  is  neglected. 

By  the  statement  of  BIy,  there  is  as  little  com- 
munication or  co-operation  between  the  officers  of 
police^  as  between  them  and  the  watchmen.  Each 
has  enough  to  do,  he  says^  to  attend  to  his  own 
business;  but  other  evidence  seems  to  show  that 
their  united  efforts  would  be  much  more  effectual. 

It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Allen,  who  is  vestry  clerk 
to  the  parish  of  St.  Anne,  Soho,  that -the  watch 
establishment  of  that  parish  was  much  improved^ 
both  for  the  protection  of  property  and  of  keeping 
disorderly  persons  out  of  the  streets,  as  far  as  they 
could  conduct  it  with  their  present  powers.  They 
were  limited  to  a  rate  which,  by  the  14th  of  the 
ling,  cannot  be  laid  for  more  than  six  pence  in  the 
pound ;  and,  being  so  confined,  they  were  obliged 
to  hire  men  they  otherwise  should  not  They  could 
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not   find    means  of  paying  young  men  satisfac- 
torily. 

The  beadles  and  watchmen  appear  to  have  suf- 
ficient power  to  clear  the  streets  of  beggars  an4 
prostitutes,  but  there  appear  to  be  a  number  of 
offences  which  they  have  not  the  power  to  prevent; 
such  as  drunkenness,  noise,  and  many  offences 
with  which  the  watchmen  dare  not  interfere,  unless 
the  offenders  are  given  in  charge. 

It  appeared  in  evidence,  that  people  keep  houses 
for  the  sake  of  taking  in^  or  pretending  to  take  in^ 
lodgers  or  poor  persons  in  distress.  They  apply 
for  them  to  the  parish,  and  share  in  the  spoils.  If 
they  obtain  a  shilling,  they  retain  four  pence  for 
their  trouble.  They  often  state,  that  the  applicant 
for  charity  has  been  at  their  house  for  months,  and 
is  very  poors  when,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  never 
slept  at  their  house.  They  also  borrow  children 
of  their  neighbours,,  and  go  to  the  boards  to  excite 
charity.  They  often  barter  the  produce  of  paro- 
chial bounty  for  liquor,  and  sell  the  coals,  potatoes, 
and  other  articles  which  are  given  them  for  their 
relief;  and  it  was  supposed  that  one-third  of  the 
bounty  of  the  parbh  of  St.  Giles  is  expended  in 
liquor.  It  is  a  common  practice  for  people  to 
spend  their  week's  earnings  at  a  public  house,  on  a 
Saturday  night  and  on  the  Sunday,  and  then  apply 
for  parochial  relief  the  rest  of  the  week.  But  if 
these  persons^  who  so  applied  for  relief  and  were 
able  to  work,  were  immediately  sent  to  a  house  of 
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industry,  and  their  characters  properly  examined, 
such  impositions  coald  not  be  practised.  Such 
distressed  persons  as  are  incapable  of  labour  and 
truly  deserving  of  charity,  should  be  immediately 
visited  by  a  regular  parish  physician,  attended  by 
an  officer,  and  the  truth  of  their  case  being  ascer- 
tained, the  earliest  means  should  be  applied  for 
their  relief.  By  such  regulations,  it  appears  impos- 
sible that  impositions  could  be  practised,  or  that 
the  ends  of  humanity  could  be  defeated.  The 
enormous  expence  bestowed  on  impostors  would 
also  thus  be  saved. 

It  has  been  justly  said,  that  none  should  receive 
parochial  relief  but  such  as  are  incapable  of  labour ; 
but,  to  render  this  principle  just,   it  should  be 
proved  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  other  relief. 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  ascertain  how  a  poor 
man  is  to  support  himself  and  his  family,  if  he  can- 
not find  employment,  or  if  h^  cannot  earn,  by  his 
labour,  sufficient  to  lay  by  for  cases   of  contin- 
gency.    No  class  of  society  deserves  more  com- 
miseration than  those  who  are  willing  to  work^  but 
cannot  find  employment.     This  is  a  peculiar  state 
of  distress,  not  caused  by  the  individual  who  suf- 
fers, and  which  does  not  affect  himself  alone;  it 
extends  its  ramifications  of  distress  to  those  whom 
he  may  feel  it  his  duty  to  support ;  and  to  those  of 
his  family  who  are  incapable  of  labour.     It  also 
extends  to  all  society,  by  the  loss  of  the  profit  of 
labour  which  would  otherwise  be  produced.     True 
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charity,  as  well  as  the  real  interest  of  society,  is  to 
find  employment  for  the  poor  and  industrious  classes^ 
and,  if  proper  means  were  thus  taken  to  prevent  it^ 
there  would  be  few  real  objects  requiring  parochial 
relief,  and  few  paupers ;  which,  in  a  country  like 
this,  is  an  evil  of  the  most  fatal  kind. 

Manufactories,  or  houses  of  iYiduitry,  if  properly 
regulated,  would  be  of  great  relief  to  people  who 
are  in  want  of  employment ;  and,  by  proper  ma* 
nagement,  would  be  of  great  benefit,  instead  of  in* 
jury,  to  the  morals  of  society.  In  large  manufac* 
tories,  or  works,  where  large  bodies  of  people  are 
collected  together,  and  are  associated  by  the  same 
pursuit  and  labour,  they  will  naturally  incline  to 
the  same  habits,  and  may,  more  or  less,  be  accus^ 
tomed  to  the  same  restrictions,  food,  sentimentSt 
and  recreations }  and,  by  perseverance  and  kindness, 
a  good  and  moral  character  may  be  instilled  into 
all;  but  neglect  and  inattention  would,  conse* 
quently,  produce  the  contrary  effect.  It  is  the 
same  as  training  up  an  army ;  nothing  will  do  but 
correct  and  proper  discipline,  and  the  mildest^ 
though  most  determined,  method  is  generally  found 
to  be  the  best. 

If  a  manufactory,  or  house  of  industry,  were 
established  in  every  large  parish  in  the  kingdom, 
to  which  people  might  resort  who  are  unable  to 
find  employment  elsewhere,  it  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  poor,  and  to  society  in  general.  It 
would  be  a  school  for  the  ignorant  and  an  asylum 
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for  the  distressed ;  and,  ifproperly  conducted,  would 
perhaps  be  the  best  school  that  coi^ld  be  esta- 
blished for  the  poor.  The  appellations  of  poor 
bouses,  or  prisons,  for  such  places  ought,  however, 
to  be  abolished,  as  well  as  every  thing  that  can 
tend  to  degrade  the  human  character.  Every  man 
ought  to  be  able  to  live  by  industrious  means,  or 
by  his  labour ;  and,  until  this  principle  be  fully  esta- 
blished, it  is  useless  to  talk  of  morality,  prudence, 
or  any  other  virtue,  for  bettering  the  condition  of 
mankind. 

Every  one,  who  has  not  the  means  to  hire  a 
coach,  or  to  keep  a  carriage,  and  must  be  oblig^  at 
times  to  pass  the  streets  at  night  on  foot,  may  see 
instances  enough  of  barbarity  towards  poor  people 
in  distress,  for  want  of  proper  asylums  for  them*  A 
particular  instance,  among  many  that  I  have  wit- 
nessed, I  had  the  horror  to  experience  during  the 
last  winter.  One  night,  as  I  was  passing  near 
those  monuments  of  noble  charity,  which  do  so 
much  honour  to  the  humane  dispositions  pf  the 
people  of  this  country,  the  Philanthropic,  the 
Asylum,  the  new  Bethlem,  the  Magdalen^  the 
Free  Mason's  Charity,  and  others,  which  are  all 
situated  near  together^  I  saw  a  poor  wretch,  lying 
near  a  watch  box,  on  the  ground,  in  the  wet  and 
cold,  and  whose  life,  apparently^  could  not  possibly 
have  been  preserved  in  that  situMion  during  the 
night.  As  well  as  he  could  speak,  he  informed  me 
that  he  had  applied  to  the  watchman  to  give  him 
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protection  in  the  watch  houise  for  the  night,  b&  be 
had  no  means  of  profcuring  a  lodging,  or  place  that 
he  could  rest  in,  elsewhere.  . 

The  watchman  had  refused  this  request;  but^  upon 
my  endeavouring  to  convince  him  that  there  was  a 
possibility  of  his  being,  sonie  time  or  other^  in  the 
same  situation  of  this  poor  old  man^  he  seemed  to 
listen  to  what  he  had  actually  before  forgdtten^  and 
he  ran  to  fetch  the  night  patrol,  or  superior  guardian 
of  the  night,  who  presently  came  to  the  spot  in  a 
violent  passion.  He  said  he  should  be  prettily 
hauled  up,  if  he  took  all  the  miscreants  that  lay  in 
the  streets  to  the  watch  house.  I  told  him,  if  he 
could  find  a  better  place,  I  should  be  very  glad^  bnt 
I  Was  detef milled  something  should  be  done  before 
I  Would  quit  a  poor  wretch  in  that  distress ;  that 
I  would  pay  for  any  lodging  that  could  be  found 
him ;  but  this  did  not  answer  altogether  the  end  I 
h^  in  view.  If  he  were  taken  to  the  watch  house^  . 
th6  magistrates  would,  or  should,  naturally  enquire 
ihto  his  conduct  and  situation ;  if  he  stood  in  iKeed 
of  relief.  Which;  no  doubt,  as  it  appeared  he  did^ 
they' would;  of  course,  afford  it  to  him ;  if  he  proved . 
an  impdstori  he  would  be  dealt  with  accordingly* 
Th^  patroU  after  much  grumbling,  took  the  poor 
man  to  the '  watch  houses  and  I  went  the  next 
niorning  to  enquire  after  him,  but  was  unable  to 
learn  what  became  of  him.  No  bne  knew  anything 
of  the  matter. 

The  thousandsof  such  instances  as  thesei  .which 
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nigbtty  dccwT,  oifll  for  the  moBt  serious  attention  of 
the  hiidfani^,  justice,  and  policy  of  the  nation. 
Can  it  be  wondered  at,  that  society  is^  so  corrupt  as 
it^isi.  Or  that  men  will  rob  and  murder,  <ir  yield  to 
any^  temptation  to  get  money,  wheo>  without  it,  a 
man  may  starve  and  perish  in  the  streets  ?  This  is 
no  •encouragement  to  goodconductl  A  man  may 
not  be  able  to' work,  or  to  get  work;  but  it  is  not 
jtisC,  for  this  reason,  that  he  should  be  left  to  perish, 
or  tp>  expire  in  the  streetSv 

There  are,  however,  so  many  instances  of  depra- 
vity and  imposiurei  that  iio>  person  should  be  re- 
lieved^ in  the  stt*eets.    TheUe  should  be  a  law  and 
uAiversal .determination  set  against  it;  but,  at  the 
same  tlme^  there  should  be  receptacles' ibr  all  dis^ 
tressed'  perdoiis,  to  which  they  could  inmedialely 
agply,  in  cases  of  extreme  need,  and  without  reiqpect 
to  parish,  or  the  law  of  settlement;  and  irtiere^  at 
leaM^  they  could  obtain  temporary  relief;    Their 
coaduot  aud  situation  should  afterwards  bb  en^* 
r4d  into,  and  if  their  distress  arosd  firom*  want^of 
employment,  or  any  other  cafuse  whioh'  they  oOuld' 
not?  prevent^  or  had  not  brOugbtiupoiv themselves^ 
by'  their*  own'  indiscretion^  reliefs  shouUl  be*  givesii  in  • 
the^way'Md  according  to*  the  circiMtflaiiee'whioh- 
had"  caused  their  dlsDpess^   atiid^  liheuld^  they  he 
found  to  be  impostors,  a  house  of  labour  would 
koep  them  fromi  ftwAer  depredatioM>or  impositions 
upon  the  public. 

It  may  be^saidi,  perhspsi  that  ahpmtmi  found 
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undet  siich  circ'umsttBitic^,  will  now  be  relieved  by 
the  parish  in  Which  thejr  are  found,  and  kept,  and 
taken  care  of,  for  twenty- four  hours;  yes,  and  then 
they  will  either  be  committed  to  prison,  as  vagrants, 
for  a  week,  or  have  a  shilling  or  two  given  tfaemV 
with  certificates  to  pass  theoi  on  to  their  parishes, 
at  a  great  distance,  perhaps,  and  thereby  sending 
them  from  the  ^lace  where,  by  a  little  assistance, 
they  would  be  ihbst  likely  to  get  their  bread,  to  one 
where,  most  likely,  they  will  become  constantly 
burdensome  to  their  parish  for  life;  for  those  who 
are  once  reduced  to  that  degradation,  in  the  parish 
to  which  they  belongs  seldom  rise  above  it;  but 
they  would  sulinount  the  debasement,  if  the  fact 
could  be  cohcestled,  aiid  if  the  nieaiis  wefe  afforded 
them  of  ns\n'g  above  it,  by  bettering' their  condi- 
eioii. 

A  coroner's  inquest'  was,  not  long  sitice,  held  on 
the'body  of  John  Barded,  a  [Pauper,  who  was  com-' 
noitted  to  Tothill-fields  (irisoti,  under  the  vagrant 
act.  He  was  ill  whed  he  Was  imprisoned,  and  sboti 
after  betame  wbtl^,  having  only  straw  to  lie  upon, 
atid'one  blatiket  to  cover  hini.  The  jury  found  a 
verdict,  "  Died  for  want  of  prober  ciourishmerit  ahd 
ihedical  aid/'  Poverty  then  must  be  a  niost  heiii- 
oiis  eriitie,  to  rtierit  such  a  punishment.  This  poor 
wretch  could'  hav'e  been  no  impostor.  The  crime 
which  He  had*  comnbittted'  by  wandering,  or  lying 
down  in  the  streets,  when  no  other  lodging  was  af- 
forded him,  and  seeking  for  that  charity  which  he' 
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could  not  find^  surely  deserved  a  milder  punish- 
ment,  if  any.  Death  to  him  was,  perhaps,  his  only 
relief  and  comfort ;  but  it  was  not  necessary  that  it 
should  have  been  inflicted  with  such  severity,  or  be 
attended  by  such  brutality  and  inhumanity.  Asy- 
lums for  the  poor  seem  much  more  natural  and 
humane  receptacles,  for  such  poor  wretches,  than  a 
prison  and  a  bed  of  straw  without  covering.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  talk  of  humanity,  civilization,  and 
morality,  while  such  practices  can  be  suffered  to 
e^ist. 

.  A  few  nights  after  the  occurrence  which  happen- 
ed»  to  the  poor  man  near  the  Asylum,  as  before 
mentioned,  I  was  passing  near  a. poor  house,  or 
parish  hospital,  at  the  door  of  which  a  poor  woman 
was  lying  in  labour,  surrounded  by  five  or  six  other 
women,  and  a  humane  watchman.  They  informed  me 
that  they  had  applied  to  get  this  poor  woman^  who 
bad  been  taken  ill  in  the  street,  and  lived  at  a  great 
distance,  into  this  house,  which  was  a  lying-in  hos- 
pital for  poor  women,  but  had  been  refused  by  the 
matron,  until  an  .order  could  be  obtained  from  a  per- 
son who  belonged  to  the  establishment,  but  who 
had  gone  out  to  spend  the  evening  at  some  distance. 
This  poor  wretch  was  lying,  in  great  agony,  upon 
the  cold  wet  stones,  in  a  dismal  night,  and  the  peo- 
ple prayed  that  I  would  make  further  application  to 
the  matron,  which  they  thought  would  be  attended 
to,  if  I  lived  in  the  parish.  This  I  endeavoured  to  do, 
by  calling  and  ringing  at  the  bell,  but  could  get  no 
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answer.  I  then  became  impatient^  and  made  the 
greatest  possible  noise,  by  striking  the  door  with  the 
end  of  au  umbrella.  This  brought  out  the  fat 
matron  and  an  elderly  gentleman,  to  whom  I  gate 
the  poor  woman  in  charge;  and,  after  a  great  deal 
of  muttering,  she  was  taken  in  and  delivered,  as 
they  informed  me,  before  she  could  be  taken  to'  a 
room.  This  woman  had,  no  doubt,  brought  the  evil 
upon  herself;  but  this  was  no  reason  that  huma-» 
nity  should  be  shocked,  and  human  nature  be  de^ 
graded,  by  such  unfeeling  and  brutal  conduct,  or 
rather  by  such  cold  feeling  systems  and  regulations 
of  parochial  charity. 

It  is  astonishing  that,  in  a  country  like  England, 
so  much  extolled  for  the  humanity  of  its  people, 
there  should  not  be  better  regulations  to  exercise 
charity  to  the  best  advantage.  Parishes,  it  is  true, 
allow,  and  cannot  refuse,  relief  to  paupers;  and  so 
does  Bridewell  to  prostitutes;  but  what  are  the  cere- 
monies, terms,  and  difficulties,  to  obtain  such  relief, 
and  what  is  the  relief  when  it  is  given  ?  Charity, 
although  so  extensive  and  so  expensive  to  society^ 
in  this  country,  is  scarcely  known  but  by  the  name. 
It  is  certainly  not  known  in  practice,  than  which 
^nothing  can  be  more  defective  or  imperfect.  Peo» 
pie  give  largely  to  the  poor,  but  they  use  no  means 
to  raise  them  above  poverty,  or  to  prevent  it ;  the 
latter  of  which  would  be  the  most  natural  and  sub- 
stantial good. 

If,  instead  of  the  immense  sums  which  are  ex- 
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pciided  in  charity^  in  the  ^tr^et^,  and  by  every 
|]|tri«b,  which  ^t  the  most  can  be.piily  tempoiary  or 
ineffectual  relief  those  iaunen3e  3um8  were  applied 
t9  a  fund  for  promoting  industry,  f nd  building  re- 
J9eptacles  for  the  imociediate  relief  of  the  poor,  in 
^mporary  distress;  and  that  they  could  wf^lk  into 
rach  tenople^  of  jChr^stian  charity,  a3  a  man  with  a 
jl^actured  arm  might  walk  into  an  hospital,  for  relief, 
.their  cases  would  then,  under  proper  r^ulations,  be 
jprpperly  examined ;  t^e  relief  would  be  given  ac- 
fi^rding  to  tt^  uatune  .gf  the  case,  and  thus  the  end 
^charity  would  be  always  answered  without  abu^; 
particularly,  if  proper  governors  had  the  inspection 
of  the  management  of  such  establishments,  like 
li\ospitals;  aqd  if  the  true  i;eport  of  their  good  effects 
.were  made  known  tp  the  world,  they  would  soon 
become  as  numerous  as  curcumstanoes  ^lay  require. 

The  defective  ^tate  of  the  police,  and  the  unac- 
countable neglect  ,of  the  legislat,ure,  towards  pro- 
^^Cjting  the  happiness  andcorreotio^  the  morals  of  the 
people,  cannot  show  t^;iemselve3  more,  than  in  the 
^tfte  and  extent  of  prostitution  in  f}m  country.  A 
y^y  long  ch^aptermightbe  written  upon  .this  ^subject, 
ibut  the  reicital  of  a  ihi^tqry  of  faipts,  wiiich.are  well 
Jlnuown,  wou)4  be  too  /shocking  fund  disgusting  for 
,^^  humftn  mind  to  4w^!I  Ay)0]^. 

At  a  ilfite  meeting  of  the  Guar4km  Sqciety^  soipp 
-viery  fbej^si^  remar|cs  were  fnade  upon  the  ^i^bjeot 
of  prostitution,  and  of  the  miserable  w;rpt;ch^  who 
hav€fipcQurc^iQMfi»r:t^|8uppoo^    ^^M^p^ved 
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that  many  poor  creatures,  guilty  of  iuothing,  per- 
haps,  but  the  venial  sin  of  leaieing  their  homes  in 
the  country,  to  speculate,  in  London,  upon  the 
dangerous  experiment  of  bettering  their  condition, 
fall  victims  to  such  an  unfortunate  enterprise. 
Many  are  the  deluded  orphans,  and  many  are  the 
penitent  wretches,  whose  lives  of  debauchery  had 
given  them  disgust,  who  fly  to  the  protection  of  this 
society  for  relief. 

The  report  of  this  society  is  a  most  awful  history 
^vice;  it  records  the  odious  number  of  broihek 
and  of  female  procuresses  in  the  metropolis,  andat-^ 
tributes  the  birth  of  the  most  execrable  crimes  to  tbfi 
abounding  and  increasing  multitudes  of  infamous 
women,  who  issue  into  the  streets,  to  make  others  as 
wi^tched  as  themselves.  As  an  instance  of  this 
deploraft>le  fact,  it  states,  that  three  parishes  in  the 
city  contain  380  houses  of  ill  fame,  and  upwards 
of  8000  of  these  wretched  women;  and  Mr.  Forster, 
who  is  treasurer  to  tibe  Refuge  for  the  D^tute, 
stated,  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  x>f  Commons, 
that  **  a  person  of  the  name  of  Levi,  who  kept  a 
house  of  ill  fame  in  the  city,  was  a.shcHriff'^  Q^cer, 
a  keeper  of  a  brothel,  and  a  dealer  in  wines^'' 
so  that  he  had  not  only  a  pro6t  on  vice  and  de- 
bauchery, and  a  profit  on  drunkennesi^  but  he  had 
also  m  profit  on  the  ruin  which  such  a  life  and  pro- 
pensities must  always  produce.  A  lawyer  in  his 
fimiiJy  would  have  made  the  establishment  com- 
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piete;  ^nd  ihis»  id  most  arrangements,  of  the  kind, 
is  generally  found  to  be  the  first  appendage. 
'  The  report  of  the  Guardian  Society  stated,  *^  that, 
in  the  midst  of  their  scene  of  horror,  they  were  busied 
ih  affording  opportunities  of  a  return  to  virtue;  that, 
in  many  cases,  their  efforts  were  wholly  unsuccess- 
ful, many  of  the  creatures  of  their  charity  having 
f^turned  to  their  old  practices;  but  to  this  appalling 
picture,  there  was  also,  happily,  a  reverse.   The  re- 
port presented  the  soothing  prospect  of  reformation 
in  the  cases  of  some,  and  its  actual  existence  in 
otiiers,  who  had  been  the  victims  of  early  seduction, 

■ 

Itnd  of  a  calculating  and  mercenary  system  of  de^ 
linquency/* 

Notwithstanding  the  boasted  laws  of  this  country, 
for  the  protection  of  persons  and  property,  yet  the 
greatest  crimes  are  often  left  unpunished.  A  miser^ 
able  being  who,  actuated  by  the  pinching  calls  of 
hunger,  robs  another  of  his  property,  must  repair  the 
injury  by  the  forfeiture  of  his  life;  but  he  who  rQl;w 
art  innocent  woman  of  her  chastity,  by  some  plea 
Or  other,  escapes  the  punishment  he  deserves. 

The  principles  of  the  Guardian  Society  are  sup- 
ported  upon  arguments  of  humanity  which  are  irre- 
sisfible.  ^'  If  female  prostitutes  are  deeply  guilty, 
they  are  also  deeply  injured  and  insulted ;  exposed 
not  only  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,,  hut  to 
the  insults  of  drunken  brutality,  and  every  inhumaa 
|>estiality.    In  the  bitterness  of  their  hearts  they  are 
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heard  to  call  upon  the  name  of  God,  but  never  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  bringing  down  curses  upon 
those  who  have  betrayed  them.    To  restore  peace 
of  mind  to  these  poor' creatures,  and  to  point  to  the 
source  of  mercy  where  they  would  find  no  rejection, 
after  the  vices  and  frailties  of  their  past  life,  is  cer* 
tainly,  as  Dr.  Thorpe  observed,  a. glorious  occupaU 
tion,  and  carries  with  it  its  reward.    The  way  to 
address  them,  he  observed,  is  not  to  say,   ''  you 
have  been  guilty,  and  therefore  are  to  sink  into  end-* 
less  destruction;  you  have  been  betrayed  into  yice,' 
and  therefore   must  remain  as    you   are/*     Cer* 
tainly  not ;  better  to  let  the  barbed  arrow  rest  id 
the  bosom  it  has  already  wounded,  than,  by  inhu* 
manly  tearing  it  out,  torture  the  heart  already 
broken. 

Mr.  Fielding,  the  police  magistrate  for  West- 
minster, being  asked  by  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  what  he  thought  would  be  the 
most  desirable  mode  of  clearing  the  streets  of  prosti* 
tute^,  replied;  that  it  was  a  very  difficult  question* 
That  such  a  thing,  within  a  certain  degree,  might 
be  accomplished,  there  was  no  doubt,  but  how  to 
to  effect  it  he  could  not  telL  To  increase  the  evils 
connected  with  it  was  impossible ;  but  he  did  not 
think  that  the  police,  by  its  present  strength,  would 
be  able  to  effect  much,  though  something  certainly 
might  be  done,  which  is  not  done. 

The  police  magistrates,  he  said,  might  do  much 
more  than  they  did,  by  keeping  the  officers  of  their 
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office,  and  as  far  as  tbey  have  the  power  over  other 
constables,  in  perpetual  activity.  Tbey  would,  per- 
haps, have  some  power  of  making  an  impression; 
and  yet,  when  ^ne  coqies  to  consider  the  punish- 
Aient,  it  being  aq  imprisonment  as  disorderly,  and 
ihe  length  of  the  io^prisonment  being  trifling,  whe- 
ther even  that  length,  trifling  as  it  is,  would  contri* 
fbute  to  any  alteration  of  their  inclioationy  be  could 
ihardly  say.  He  could  only  premise  (that,  in  general, 
•people  were  worse  for  being  imprisoiied>  aod^  with 
.respect  to  the  prostitutes,  ihere  are  stfch  innmnera* 
i>le  instances  of  their -ei^treme  misery,  that  he  would 
Upmost  cut  his  hand  off,  before  jie  could  commit 
such  poor  wretches  to  additional  misery.  They  are 
miserable  in  the  'extremes  and  were  :tbe  attention 
of  charitable  people  to  be  applied  to  the  taking  off 
the  town  the  most  miserable  of  diese  wnetcbes,  and 
those  who  can  have  little  earnings  iram  their  pro** 
stitution,  it  would  be  an  act  ^f  most  singular  kind* 
ness.  Within  the  present  district  joi  Westminster, 
and  half  way  down  the  Strand,  he  wA^  there  would, 
every  night,  be  found  a  thousand  .of  that  descrip- 
tion of  wretches.  How  they  can  gain  any  profit 
by  their  prostitution,  he  could  hardly  conceivC;}  but 
those  are  the  most  hardened  and  despicable. of  the 
whole,  notwithstandn^  tjheir  misery,  which  nnJcies 
them  objects  of  compassion  at  t^e  same  time* 

It  is  in  the  power  of  women  to  ioim^  or  reidrm, 
the  characters  of  men.  A$  most  iwen  niay^  led 
away  by  their  allurea»ewts»  so  tbe  «0f^  ^icknHS 
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would  yield  to  th^ir  persevering  kindness  and  vir* 
tuous  entreaties^  The  education  and  conduct  of 
females  arey-^tfieFeforey  of  ^b  much  or  more  conse* 
quepce  than  those  of  males,  tttqi^h  not  so  regularly 
Attended  to.  A  Tirtuous  woman  i^  the ,  greatest 
blessing  to»  and  the  most  valuable  part  oi^  tb? 
human  species;  but  women  are  pot  treated  as  their 
merit  deserves  and  their  value  requires.  With  them 
the  power  reigns  to  civili|;e  or  to  corrupt  mankind; 
to  make  them  good,  ,or  to  incline  them  to  .be  vir 
cious.  £very  care  then  should  be  :taken,  by  aH 
good  governments,  to  protect  the  femfile  char^cter^ 
to  support  virtuous  endeavoucs,  and  to  check  the 
inroads  to  licentiousness. 

A  virtuous  woman  is  a  treasure  to  her  husbapd, 
and  caqnot  be  too  much  priced;  but  how  OBna 
women  be  expected  to  be  virtuous,  unless  their 
husbands  show  them  the  example,  or  a;t  least  do  n^it 
counteract  it  ?  When  the  dignity  of  their  chara(Miar 
is  injured  or  degraded,  it  is  but  too  natur^  that  they 
diould  retaliate,  and  make  reprisals  in  their  turq. 
None  should  enter  tbe  marritg?  ^tate,  iwho  9^  noiL 
determined  to  obey  its  laws.  The  crime  of  i^c^ 
Mancy  \b  itilly  as  .bad  in  the  map  ap  ff^  the  wp^an, 
because  the  woman  is  the  wieidEer  vessel;  iumI, 
therefore,  ihe  husband  ought  not  to  oppo^,  py  ^ 
contrary  example,  what  he  is  so  eminently  dea^oins 
of  pceaerving  in  his  wife.  Inconstancy  is  ce^tfunly 
most  liHtal  on  tbe  tewsie  side  tfaan  in  that  <^  inen, 
but  4iis  if  4W  ejtense.   Men  ns«iy  be  s«m4 -to  lif  4)pe9 
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to  more  temptations,  and  are  led  away  by  intoxica'* 
tion  and  other  incitements,  bat  superior  men  are 
not  to  be  corrupted  by  such  means.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  allowed,  that  inconstancy  in  men  may  not 
do  as  much  visible  injury  as  that  of  women;  bat 
the  immorality,  operating  in  different  and  various 
ways,  may  produce  as  much  vice  and  mischief. 
The  most  horrible  and  fatal  consequence  of  female 
inconstancy  and  depravity  is,  that  it  exposes  the 
woman  to  other  infamy,  which  must  be  supported 
by  falsehood  and  deceit,  by  fostering  children  upon 
the  wrong  father,  and  no  infamy  seems  capable  erf* 
being  compared  with  this ;  and  how  a  woman  can 
endure  to  see  a  husband  she  has  injured,  caressing 
a  child  which  she  knows  is  not  his  own,  seems 
past  comprehension :  the  blush  of  conscience,  one 
should  suppose,  would  some  time  or  other  discover 
the  guilt,  which  the  most  abandoned  mind  could  not 
always  conceal.  It  is  however  often  said  to  occur; 
but  let  us  hope,  that  the  belief  is  more  frequent  than 
the  real  occurrence.  Happy  is  the  married  pair, 
who  have  full  confidence  in  the  virtue  and  honour 
of  each  other. 

It  is  certainly  known,  by  experience,  that  the  ac- 
cretion of  some  of  the  worst  evils  originates  from  an 
illicit  intercourse  with  bad  women ;  and  yet  this 
source  of  eviU  if  not  encouraged,  is  evidently  toler* 
ated  by  the  policy  of  most  countries,  to  prevent,  as 
is  said,  greater  evils.  This  is  a  sort  of  doctrine, 
however^  that  canqot  be  supported^  or  be  sabstan* 
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tiated,  by  either  any  direct  or  imaginary  reason  or 
proof;  for  what  is  the  evil  to  which  prostitution  will 
not  lead  ?  The  abandonment  of  virtue^  as  the  term 
implies,  stamps  on  the  forehead  of  the  fallen  victim^ 
^^  the  abandoned  character^^  which  is  seldom  to  b^ 
erased.  When  the  path  of  virtue  is  departed  from, 
the  way  opens  to  a  field  of  vice,  to  which  there 
is  no  limit.  The  wretched  fugitive,  driven  by 
maddening  frenzy  or  by  wild  despair,  haunted  by 
frightful  thought,  impelled  by  goading  necessity^ 
iirged  by  brooding  melancholy,  cloyed,  or  corrupt* 
ed,  by  insatiate  guilt,  stops  at  no  step  to  temperate 
its  thirst,  or  dissipate  its  care.  While  the  rising 
dawn  of  virtue  carols  in  the  morn  with  new  delight^ 
^le  trumpeter  of  guilt  ushers  in  light  accompanied 
by  all  the  attributes  and  fiends  of  black  despair, 
ready  for  any  evil.  The  wandering  fancy,  thus 
from  virtue  fled,  stops  at  no  bounds;  the  mind  is 
formed  for  any  work^  and  those  that  stop  half  way 
in  sin  are  not  arrested  by  any  principle  of  virtuous 
thought,  but  by  that  of  fear,  or  not  being  urged  on 
by  further  necessity;  for,  if  necessity  impelled 
them,  they  would  run  the  whole  chain  of  human 
evil.  This  is  evidently  evinced  by  the  growing 
magnitude  of  vice  and  prostitution.  There  is  a 
chasm  to  be  filled  up,  which  virtue  leaves,  and  this 
the  distempered  brain  knows  not  how  to  fill.  The 
fever  lurking  fiends  torture  the  cankered  heart  with 
knawing  anguish;  and,  if  they  have  their  hold. 
Virtue  then  takes  her  flight  from  the  tainted  spot. 
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mever  to  retarti*  No  calm  temper  rests  there. 
Pthing  restlessness  either  fans  the  flame,  by  new 
and  foul  desires,  or  animates  its  gloom  by  conscious 
terror.  The  heated  mind  finds  no  relief.  Con- 
sciience  heightens  the  maddening  thought,  the 
ill-fated  wanderer  rushes  on  to  desperate  deeds, 
sinks  in  the  abyss  of  ruthless  sin,  or,  fainting  in  the 
toil  of  endless  gloom  and  cheerless  hope,  yields 
to  despair  a  wretched  life. 

If  human  nature  is  ever  to  be  improved,  or  80«' 
ciiety  ever  to  be  made  better,  it  must  be  by  the  en* 
couragement  of  virtue;  particularly  in  the  female 
seit;  and  this  is  not  to  be  done  by  abandoning  them 
to  guilt  or  despaii',  or  by  screening  or  countenaii- 
cinjg'  those  who*  are  their  seducens.  The  most' 
abandoned  prostitutes  continue  in  the  practice, 
generally  speaking,  ohly  because  they  have  no  pro* 
teiction  or  alternative.  Money  is  th6ir  sole  object, 
nefeesi^ity  their  incentive';  for  the*  niost  deprav^' 
have  no  pleasure  iki'lftiat  course  of  life,  than  which 
liothing  can  be  more' deplorable.  Can  the  miseries 
they  ekperiehce  pitoceed  from*  inclination,  or  be  the 
dbj^ts  of  their  deidre?  Can  the  police,  or  the  go* 
verhtiient  of  a  do'uiltry,  then  be  good,  or  the  people 
6f  sticH  country  bcf  truly  humane;  who  can  see 
tlibfisands  of  theser  Wretched'  beingir  suffering  under 
all  the  ^^trerhitied  of  guilt  and' misery,  atad  vi^ 
th^ni  with^  feg&ftlle^s  attetition-  and  indiJSbrence? ' 
Therb  is  an  honest  and'bountisous  pirinciple  and  ne^ 
bleness  in'  the  poiisesson^  ct  true  virf ne^  ttast  would 
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wiirti  to  see  it  manifested  and  conspicuous  in  all 
others,  as  well  as  in  themselves ;  and  those  owe  lit- 
tle to  virtue  who  have  never  had  the  trial  or  occa- 
sion to  resist  temptation. 

There  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  prostitute, 
either  in  high  or  low  life,  emanating  from  a  well- 
regulated  and  virtuous  family.  If  some  exceptions 
are  to  be  found,  they  proceed  from  the  want  of 
eariy  care  and  proper  education,  or  from  the  arts 
of  seduction  and  bad  example  in  others,  in  the  first 
instance.  It  is  qditie  time  that  governments  and 
bnman  wisdom  should  not  look  upon  these  wretched 
beings  as*  necessary  evils:  Society  can  never  be 
bettered  by  such  principles.  This  is  the  root  of  all 
evil,  and  the  way  to  stop  its  growth  can  only  be  by 
the  better  care  and  instruction  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, to  bend  the  plant  to  its  right  direction,  and  to 
nourish  and  protect  it  in  its  progress;  for  if  virtue 
can  ever  be  established,  as  the  only  good  and  means 
by  which  human  nature  can  be  supported,  or  man- 
kind can  prosper,  the  odium  of  vice  will  then  not 
only  become  disgusting,  but  be  incapable  of  exist* 
ence.  This  seems  to  be  the  true  principle  by 
which  society  can  be  benefited  and  improved. 

The  evils  of  life  seem  to  proceed  as  much  from 
error  and  necessity,  or  the  want  of  support  in  vir- 
tuous actions,  as  from  ignorance  or  want  of  good 
principle.  The  best  police^  therefore,  that  can  be 
established  in  any  country,  is  to  promote  virtuous 
actions ;  for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  can  afford 
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little,  encouragement  to  be  penitent;  relieve  by  its 
terrors  the  sufferings  of  distress,  or  conduct  the  un- 
tutored mind  to  purity  of  action.  While  the  calls  of 
nature  and  necessity  are  allured  by  the  glowing 
temptations  of  profligate  or  vicious  prosperity^  and 
the  sober  suits  of  modesty  and  virtue  are  left  un- 
heeded and  neglected,  the  police,  or  policy  of  a 
nation,  which  admits  of  such  principles,  must  have 
more  the  show  of  terror  than  of  justice.  The  mode 
to  better  the  condition  of  mankind,  and  to  benefit 
society,  is  not  by  the  punishment  of  crime,  but  by 
such  public  and  private  institutions  as  best  tend  to 
fix  the  early  and  true  principles  and  support  of 
moral  happiness  and  conscious  virtue* 
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